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On  the  Slave  Trade  and  the  Slavery  of  Blacks  and  Whites,  By  a 
Friend  of  Men  of  ail  Colours. 

( Concluded from  Page  498.J 

T  is  the  peculiar^  aggravation  of  moral  evil,  that  it  has  an  in¬ 
herent  tendency  to  perpetuate  itself  by  so  combining  with  our 
itiire  as  gradually  to  obliterate  the  sense  of  its  enormity  ;  and 
ot  only  to  destroy  all  hope  and  all  desire  of  change,  but  to  dis- 
ialify  the  mind  for  a  state  of  emancipation.  There  are  many 
ircumstances  of  debasement  or  sutlering,  which  would  be  con- 
niplated  from  a  distance  as  unmixed  evil,  but  which  are  ac- 
i^fesced  in  as  existing  by»  uncontrollable  necessity,  and  becomcj 

Ingth,  even  tolerable  in  the  endurance.  The  mind  accom- 
ites  itself  to  the  unnatural  element  which  has  enveloped  it, 
lays  in  effect  to  the  instruments  of  its  degradation, 

‘  Evil,  be  thou  my  good  P-  --  — 

tiere  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  point,  although  wholly  unde¬ 
le,  beyond  which  the  agency  of  human  or  superhuman  ma¬ 
ty,  is.employed  in  counteraction  of  itself.  The  mind  recoils 
the  pressure  with  sudden  and  irresistible  violence*  But  in 
5?  grand  instances  with  which  history  has  made  us  familiar, 
which  have  been  termed  Reformation,  Revolution,  or  Revolt, 
iding  to  the  degree  of  success  that  has  attended  them  ; — in 
^ese  cases,  it  is  painfully  humiliating  to  reflect,  how  very  tar 
have  intelligent  desires  of  light,  and  freedom,  and*  virtue, 
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(»]>cratc(l  in  the  minds  of  the  agents  in  those  affairs,  than  9 
merely  instinctive  impatience  of  suffering.  There  have,  perhaps,] 
at  all  times,  been  a  few,  who  have  risen  above  the  narrow  viens 
and  sordid  wants  of  the  mass  ;  who,  in  the  crisis  of  civil  cum- 
motion,  or  danger,  have  come  forward  as  the  champions  of  (lie 
interests  of  humanity,  and  have  either  succeeded  in  guiding  the 
blind  lactioii  to  the  achievement  of  good,  or  perished,  lil 
Curtins  in  the  opened  gulf.  But  the  multitude  is  composc'd  011 
men  who  ‘  weep  with  want,  aiul  are  mad  with  opi)ression,  or  are 
*  desj)erate  by  too  quick  a  sense  of  a  constant  infelicity or 
of  Olliers  who,  from  the  restlessness  of  ])assion,  delight  in  tt 
turbulence  of  change  :  and  among  persons’  of  this  descriptionj 
the  objects  of  attainment,  beyond  that  of  mere  relief  from  the 
pressing  evil,  are  of  the  most  vague  nature.  That  can  hardlj 
lie  the  object  of  desire,  which  has  never  been  made  intelligihl 
by  experience,  or  endeared  by  remembrance. 

When  struggles  of  this  nature  have  issued  successfully,  an 
the  cause  of  individual  man  has  triumphed  over  the  league  1 
oppression,  it  excites  the  inast  desponding  feelings,  to  perceiri 
how  little  has  been  effected,  while  the  people  have  remained  uf 
able  to  appreciate,  or  to  profit  by,  the  result : — to  belmkl  prko 
walls  thrown  ilown,  but  its  enfrancbisetl  inmates  unable  to  be 
the  free,  unintercepted  light  of  i\vc  sun ; — a  nation  delivere 
but  incapacitated  fortliereception  and  enjoyment  of  its  freedoni;- 
thc  holds,  and  dens,  and  blood-stained  altars  of  evil — essei 
tial  evil — overthrown,  or  laid  ojien,  and  the  infatuated  multitiiij 
eagerly  preparing  to  build  up  the  ruins,  and  to  return  to  th« 
gerpent-worMhip. 

Slavery  is  an  evil : — to  him  who  is  the  author,  and  him  ^ 
is  the  victim  of  it,  it  is  alike  an  evil  and  a  curse.  The  relati@ 
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of  master  and  slave,  admit  not  of  duty,  afford  no  scoj^e  for 
tue,  and  preclude  all  aflection.  Though  in  its  forms  of  extr 
rigour,  slavery  may  provoke  resistance  and  incite  to  reve 
yet,  under  many  degrading  shapes,  wc  find  that  its  continu 
is  provided  for  in  the  morbid  indolence,  tlie  selfish  acquitw 
and  the  servile  fear,  which  it  has  produced.  The  man  wh( 
sires  freedom  for  a  possession,  not  from  indolence  but  for 
sake  of  being  free, — that  man  is  free,  though  bound  with  fett 
The  influence  of  liberty  on  all  tlic  intellectual  and  moral  1 
butes  of  man,  shews,  that  it  is  no  chimera. — Let  a  nation 
deserve  freedom,  and,  sooner  or  later,  it  must  be  free  ! 

Ignorance  is  an  evil — the  greatest  of  evils,  inasmuch 
tends  to  augment  and  perpetuate  every  other,  by  precluding 
entrance  of  all  good.  Its  fatal  influence  not  only  indisposes 
mind  to  exertions  for  its  own  deliverance,  but  has  unilonnly 
cited  a  malignant  opposition  to  every  attem})t  to  enlighteu 
kind.  It  U  a  darkness  which  men  love  better  than  light,  * 
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I  concoala  daiisfor,  and  favours  the  sluinbers  of  indolence  and 
hr  dreams  of  folly.  And  so  completely  does  this  evil  tend^  by 
011^  continuance,  to  disqualify  the  mind  for  a  better  State  rf 
hinjjs,  that  it  is  only  in  the  earliest  staj^os  of  its  development, 
hat  it  is  capable  of  being  trained,  by  the  patient  process  of  educ¬ 
ation,  to  habits  of  intelligence.  Hopeless  is  the  attempt  to  su* 
rindiice  any  moral  change,  or  any  considerable  degree  of  in- 
lellcctual  improvement,  by  the  ordinary  agency  of  man,  on  the 
dual  race  of  beings  ivho  make  up  the  effective  population.—* 
heir  characters  are  fixed  ;  their  faculties  have  attained  their  ut- 
ost  gro^vth  ;  the  range  of  their  ideas,  circumscribed  by  preju- 
co  and  custom,  is  incapable  of  receiving  addition.  It  is  with 
iith,  and  even  childhood,  that  the  labours  of  the  philanthropist 
list  begin  :  and  to  these,  among  the  lower  orders  especially, 
successful  prosecution  of  moral  culture  will  be  confined.  A 
ncration  must  pass  away  : — the  leaf,  as  yet  green,  must  fade^ 
wither,  and  fall,  before  a  more  clieering  prospect  can  pre- 
nt  itself,  and  the  face  of  Nature  be  essentially  changed. 

That  war  is  an  infernal  complication  of  physical  and  moral 
il  few  will,  in  theory,  deny,  with  how  little  soever  compunc** 
n  or  reluctance  poteiftates  and  statesmen  have,  in  every  age, 
orted  to  it  as  the  amende  honorable  for  the  most  trifling 
etances.  Viewed,  indeed,  as  a  mere  game,  combinetl  of 
Hand  hazard,  it  is  of  all  pursuits  the  most  stirring  and  glo* 
us.  Abstracted  from  their  consecpicnccs, 

‘  The  triumph,  and  the  vanity, 

*  The  rapture  of  the  strife, — 

*  The  earthquake  voice  of  Victory,* 

constitute  a  state  of  turbulent  excitement  in  which  We  caft 
[ccive  some  minds  may  find  an  appropriate  delight.  All  other 
)ns  and  cireumstunces  of  life  must,  compared  with  the  joys 
Rattle,  appear  insipid.  The  fearful  alternation  of  the  mind 
^een  triumph  and  despair,  the  vastness  of  the  stake,  and  the 
[nsity  of  effort  to  which  all  the  energies  of  nature  seem  then  to 
wrought  up  ; — above  ail,  those  indefinite^kleas  of  martial  glory 
have  been  found  to  prevail  over  all  fear  and  all  suffering  ; 
[t  give  to  the  hour  of  actual  contest  a  strange  delirious  ec- 
Such  is  the  notion  of  war  which  it  seems  to  be  part  of 
Wucation  to  imbibe.  With  martial  achievements  and  mar- 
js^ory^  the  studies  of  our  earliest  youth  have  taught  us  to  as- 
ideas  of  manliness,  true  heroism,  and  moral  grandeur  : 
jdinnWrom  the  age  of  Homer  to  that  of  modern  romance,  poetry 
po?H*s  J)ecn  employed  in  throwing  over  scenes  of  horrible  destruc- 
an  air  of  chivalrous  enterprise  and  picturesque  sublimity, 
to  those  who  know  War  in  its  details  of  enormity  anil 

rear  of  its  ravages,  and 
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trackeil  its  steps  by  the  wliitenii>g  bones  of  its  victims  : — to  tlio<i#l<)< 
who,  after  the  conflict,  have  listened,  in  the  silence  of  niidnight,|l^j 
to  the  faint  groans  or  dying  yells  ivhich  bespoke  the  reraaias  of™ 
life  in  some  hundreds  of  agonizing  sufterers  ;  or  >vlio,  in  moods 
of  deeper  abstraction, have  seemed  to  hear  the  sullen  plunge  which 
each  indivklual  spirit,  when  forced  from  its  every  lurking  place 
of  life,  has  made  in  the  dark  waters  that  bound  mortality,  the 
shriek  of  separation,  and  the  awful  murmurs  of  eternity  :—to| 
those  who  think  of  war  as  connected  with  these  details,  and  witli 
the  w  idow’s  curse  and  the  orphan’s  wretchedness,  it  is  indeed  la 
unutterable  evil.  But  under  no  other  form  is  the  active  tendene 
of  evil  to  perpetuate  itself,  by  demoralizing  the  mind,  and  ei 
gendering  new  and  unnatural  appetites,  more  unequivocally  dii 
played.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  past  twenty  years 
carnage  and  suffering,  but  to  transform  the  peasantry  of  Euroj 
into  an  armed  population,  a  hydra  multitude,  whose  thirst 
blood  has  been  stimulated  altcrnatejy  by  rapine  and  revenge; 
merge  all  the  civil  distinctions  of  society  in  those  of  mill 
rank;  and  to  create,  in  every  civilized  country  that  has 
brought  into  the  conflict,  interests  dependent  on  the  prolon 
tion  of  hostilities,  and  (permanent  obstacles  to  continued  peai 
What  can  be  expected  from  nations  whose  supposed  inte 
ibrbid  a  longer  cessation  from  war,  than  exhaustion  or  poverty 
occasions  of  the  drunkard’s  soberness  and  the  libertine’s  vi 
necessitates  ? 

In  the  ‘  Great  Nation’,  the  lust  of  conquest,  which,  uii 
every  dynasty,  has  characterized  her  rulers,  and  in  which 
lowest  classes  participate, — that  restless  ambition  which 
tlirough  a  long  succession  of  ages,  made  that  country 
enemy  of  Europe,  forbids  the  idea  of  a  lasting  tranquil 
Under  the  demoralizing  influence  of  a  military  despoti: 
France  has,  in  fact,  become  a  nation  altogether  military; 
other  avenues  to  distinction  and  opulence,  have  been  cl 
ui>on  her  erapoverished  nobility :  hereditary  rank,  com 
cial  eminence,  ecclesiastical  dignity,  the  honours  attached 
public  stations ; — all  have  been  either  annihilated  in  the 
gress  of  revolutionary  policy,  or  merged  in  the  titles  and 


stignations  of  martial  nobility.  With  a  numerous  class  1| 


lias,  we  fear,  become  a  want ;  not  only  an  appetite,  but  a 
of  subsistence.  At  least,  it  is  looked  to  as  affording  * 
lieM  for  distinction  ;  and,  in  the  mind  of  a  Frenchman, 
eoimected  with  inglorious  poverty.  Such  is  the  active  ten( 
of  War  to  perpetuate  itself,  by  weakening  the  influence  of 
motives  which  would  lead  to  its  extirpation,  and  by  incapa^ 
ting  a  nation  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  it  rejects. 

M.  Gregoire,  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  pamphlet  befo 
has  judiciously  remarked,  that  talents  are  not  the  standi 
riglits.  It  is  equally  true,  whether  in  application  to  an 
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dual,  or  a  community,  that  our  natural  rights  are  not  determined 
by  our  moral  virtues.  It  is  no  a|)ology  for  arbitrarily  perpetua¬ 
ting  the  bondage  of  a  slave,  tliat  he  is  unworthy  to  be  free, 
uhen  his  vices  are,  probably,  in  no  small  degree,  the  fruits  of 
degradation.  Nor  can  a  nation  be  justly  considered  as  hav- 
ng  forfeited  by  its  crimes  its  unalienable  political  rights ;  though 
)leas  less  specious  even  than  this,  have  been  resorted  to  in  justi- 
ication  of  tyranny.  Nevertheless,  it  is  true,  and  it  is  a  most 
nportant  truth,  that  in  order  to  capacitate  an  individual  or  a 
atloD,  for  the  enjoyment  of  natural  rights,  moral  emancipation 
mil  precede  political  freedom.  The  injury  which  human  na- 
m  has  through  a  long  period  sustained,  from  the  combined  ope- 
ation  of  the  evils  we  have  enumerated,  is  too  radically  deep  to 
How  of  its  receiving  immediate  benefit  from  any  external  change, 
he  removal  of  those  causes  which  have  occasioned  its  depres- 

S on— its  debasement,  can  lead  but  remotely  to  the  good  which 
sanguine  mind  may  anticipate.  This  is  a  circumstance  of 
hich  our  political  speculatists  seem  to  take  little  account; 
hereas,  it  would  seem,  that  the  only  effectual  counteraction  of 
olltical  evils,  is  to  be  supplied  by  the  gradual  operation  of  the 
Moral  means  of  rectifying  the  sentiments,  and  of  emancipa- 
Mog  the  intellects  of  the  community. 

9  The  total  inadequacy  of  all  political  establishments  and  regu- 
Mtions,  to  restrain  the  incursions  of  audacious  violence,  or  to 
^■ovide  for  the  happiness  or  repose  of  nations,  has  been  fully 
Minced  by  a  series  of  practical  experiments,  made  under  every 
Mricty  of  form  that  human  sagacity  could  devise.  No  people 
Mere  ever  constituted  a  virtuous,  an  intelligent,  a  happy  people, 
f  A  legislative  enactments.  These  can  only  remove  tlie  obstacles 
jJbich  impede  their  becoming  so.  Were  there  nothing  better  in 
for  a  nation,  therefore,  than  what  the  wisdom  of  a  Senate 
.9a  Congress  might  confer,  should  the  happiness  of  nations  ever 
\MaDcc  to  become  a  prominent  object  in  their  deliberations,  the 
^Mospect  would  be  sufficiently  gloomy.  And  were  there  no  other 
J9aD8  of  promoting  a  better  state  of  things,  than  subsidy,  or  the 
Mord,  we  might  at  once  resign  ourselves  to  the  triumph  of  evil, 
a  gleam  of  hope  seems  to  enliven  thejcheerless^cene.  One 
g  wthod  yet  remains  to  be  tried,  which  statesmen  and  potentates 
neglected  to  employ.  It  is  at  length  found  out,  thatigno- 
not  essential — is  not  even  conducive  to  the  safety  of  a 
interests  of  society.  It  is  admitted,  at  least  by 
that  slavery  is  an  evil  which  recoils  on  the  oppressor. 
}{  after  a  few  more  campaigns  of  fruitless 

^pMchery,  the  Rulers  of  the  world  will  not,  at  length,  learn,  that 
s.  means  of  ensuring  either  their  common 

individual  interests  ?  F or  ourselves,  however,  we  con- 
we  look  with  no  very  sanguine  expectations  of  moral 
ipA^^^^naent  to  any  political  changes,  any  fortuitous  combi- 
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i\alion  of  events ;  because  we  expect  from  them  no  important 
moral  results.  \Ve  view  with  equal  dismay  the  enthronement 
of  Popery,  and  the  triumph  of  Violence.  Whether  our  commer¬ 
cial  p;reatne8s  may  be  endangered  by  the  growing  rivalry  of  i 
neighbouring  nation  in  a  state  of  peace,  and  our  political  existence 
itself  expended  in  an  interminable  contest,  are  appalling  consi¬ 
derations  which  we  shall  not  attempt  to  disprove  or  determine. 
In  this  awful  crisis,  in  which  the  Almighty  seems  as  if  he  were 
|>ermitting  the  agency  of  man,  impotent  in  every  thing  except 
in  the  work  of  evil,  to  consummate  the  disorganization  of  t^ 
Universe,  and  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  ineftUble  folly  and 
wickedness,  before  he  disclose  himself  as  the  Righteous 
Governor,  scattering  the  darkness  which  envelops  his  inscruta¬ 
ble  operations,  and,  interposing  his  voice  amid  the  moral  chaw, 
again  command  light  to  be ; — at  this  portentous  season,  is 
which,  the  moral  greatness  that  by  comparison  distinguishes  our 
country,  constitutes  her  only  security,  her  true  glory  it  is  on 
moral  agency  alone,  on  the  diftiision  of  knowledge,  freedoBB, 
and  the  religion  of  the  Gospel,  that  we  rest  our  hopes  of  brightef 
days  for  posterity. 

It  is  as  connected  with  these  objects  that  we  attach  inters 
to  political  events,  and  concern  ourselves  in  the  rise  a» 
fall  of  empires.  Ours  is  a  consolatory  faith,  which  enable 
us,  undismayed,  to  couteroplate  the  vast  disorder  of  the  world 
in  the  assurance  that  some  efficient  interposition  of  the  Deit; 
communicating  to  moral  means  an  adequacy  which  they  do  ne 
inherently  possess,  will  at  length  be  exerted  on  behalf  of  raaa 
kind.  There  are  many,  we  are  aware,  who  do  not  go  by  tb 
name  of  infidels,  by  whom  the  expression  of  this  assiiranc 
would  be  received  with  contempt.  We  may  be  in  danger  of  be 
ing  classed  with  those  persons,  whoever  they  may  be,  that  hu 
believed  ‘  the  Baptist  missions,  and  the  distribution  of  the  Bibb 
Mo  be  the  preludes  of  universal  and  perpetual  peace  a  fanab 
cism,  it  seems,  only  comparable  to  that  of  the  believers  in  ‘th 
‘  revelations  of  Joanna.’*  But  without  entertaining  opinions « 
extravagant  as  are  here  imagined,  for  the  obvious  purpose  of  a 
religious  ridicule,  without  trusting  in  magic,  or  looking  ^ 
miracles,  we  may  confess  that  we  do  augur  much  good  for  po? 
terity  from  the  combination  of  means  which  have  been  of  b 
Iwouglit  into  operation,  and  from  the  enlightened  and  energet 
efforts  w  hich  characterize  the  present  era.  It  will  not  be  forfl 
perhaps  not  for  our  children,  to  witness  tlie  slow,  eveutuah 
suits.  W e  have  no  expectation  of  sudden  reforms,  of  ronaacf 
changes  in  favour  of  the  great  interests  of  mankind  ;  but  we  sb 
lie  down  in  our  graves,  in  the  midst,  perhaps,  of  the  temp^ 
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ctill  retaining  that  hope  which  can  alone  make  our  best  exertions 
reasonable -.—that  the  triiimpli  of  Evil  shall  not  be  for  ever. 

Tlie  Abbe  Gregoire  entitles  the  second  chapter  of  his  pamph>* 
let,  “  Ge  la  Traiteet  de  I’Esclavage  des  Blancs.”  It  commences 
I  with  the  following  liberal  and  enlightened  remarks. 

<  In  the  contest  between  despotism  and  liberty,  there  are  two  nu« 
merous  parties,  who  uniformly  oppose  the  triumph  of  the  latter.  One 
party,  preaching  passive  obedience  in  the  name  of  Christianity,  which 
disavows  them,  would  consign  the  nations  to  the  caprice  of  a  few  in¬ 
dividuals;  the  other,  in  their  speculations  on  the  mechanism  of  poli¬ 
tical  societies,  reject  religion,  which  can  alone  consolidate  social 
order,  and  without  which  it  must  fall  into  the  convulsions  of  anarchy. 
A  man  of  sense,  a  man  of  principle,  will  steer  with  circumspection 
between  the  two  rocks  of  bigotry  and  infidelity  ;  but  Despotism,  by 
whom,  fre  uently.  both  have  been  raised  up  and  kept  in  pay,  skil¬ 
fully  avaiN  herself  of  the  excesses  of  both.  By  means  of  the  one,  she 
renders  the  people  disgusted  with  liberty,  by  making  them  believe 
that,  uniformly  attended  by  licentiousness,  and  subversive  of  moral 
virtue,  it  is  incompatible  with  security  and  happiness ;  by  means  of 
the  other,  she  calls  in  Heaven  to  sanction  acts  of  oppression.  No  one 
ever  pretended  that  he. held  his  house,  his  fields,  his  cattle,  by  Divine 
right ;  while  yet  by  right  Divine,  rulers  have  declared  themselves  the 
ndefeasible  proprietors  of  nations.  They  have  never  produced  this  ce¬ 
lestial  charter ;  but  men,  on  whom  they  have  lavished  emoluments  and 
hommrs,  have  assured  them  that  it  really  did  exist.  All  power  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  God  ;  this  is  the  principle :  but  the  application  of  this 
principle  to  dynasties,  to  families,  to  individuals,  depends  upon  the 
free  choice  of  nations  Nevertheless,  when  those  who  have  dared  to 
think,  have  attempted  to  raise  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  these  de¬ 
spotic  pretensions,  they  haye  been  treated  as  authors  of  sedition, 
and  punished  as  rebels,  by  the  very  men  who  were  in  revolt  against 
the  universal  will  of  the  people. 

‘  There  is  no  description  of  tyranny  worse  than  that  which  exerts 
it&clf  in  the  name  of  liberty,  and  under  covert  of  legal  forms.  This 
sort  of  tactics  has  been  brought,  in  our  days,  to  admirable  perfec¬ 
tion  ;  by  this  means  the  Great  Nation  has  been  mystified.  The  in- 
terea  of  the  State  has  always  been  the  pretext  under  which  Ambition 
has  sought  a  sanction  for  his  encroachments,  for  ^s  depredations, 
and  for  that  almost  uninterrupted  series  of  ruinous  wars,  the  object 
and  the  result  of  which  have  rarely  been  the  happiness  of  nations. 

‘  The  weight  of  taxes  has  been  augmented  by  the  creation  of  pa¬ 
rasitical  Castes,  puffed  up  with  parchment  and  indolence.  The  popu¬ 
lation  thenceforth  became  divided  among  titled  slaves,  maiirtained  at 
the  expense  of  their  poorer  fellow  slaves,  laborious  and  famishing^ 
Thus  we  have  the  modern,  as  well  as  the  ancient  Helots. 

*  Oppre^ion  reached  its  height,  when  a  determination  was  disco¬ 
vered  to  force  the  sanctuary  of  conscience ;  and  when  a  difference  of 
religion  became  a  pretence  for  proscribing,  exiling,  or,  at  least,  for 
toiisigning  to  humiliation,  those  who  should  profess  a  different  mode 
of  worship  from  that  established  by  the  State.  We  have  instances  of 
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this  in  the  Inquisition  of  Spain  against  the  Jews  and  the  Moors ;  ir\ 
the  Inquisition  of  England  against  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  three 
kingdoms/ 

The  justness  of  the  general  tenor  of  these  observations,  is 
npt  invalidated  by  the  inappropriate  and  untenable  comparisoa 
with  which  the  passage  closes.  Without  stopping,  however,  to 
point  out  the  misconceptions  or  false  reasoning  into  which  the 
religious  prejudices  of  M,  Gr^oire  have  sometimes  betrayed 
himi  we  think  we  cannot  fail  of  supplying  our  readers  with  mat¬ 
ter  of  interest,  in  exhibiting  the  subject  of  Catholic  Emancipa¬ 
tion,  as  it  presents  itself  to  the  mind  of  an  enlightened  Foreigner 
of  the  Romish  Churcli.  Our  own  opinion  may  be  gathered 
from  the  remarks  introductory  to  this  article  ;  that  while,  on  the 
Que  hand,  a  nation's  rights,  no  less  than  those  of  an  individual, 
are  a  sacred  and  unalienable  possession,  irrespectively  of  all  con¬ 
siderations  of  policy ;  moral  emancipation,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  alone  render  a  nation  susceptible  of  the  blessings  of  political 
freedom. 

M.  Gregoire,  in  giving  the  unqualified  name  of  Slavery,  to  the 
state  of  Ireland,  in  calling  that  country  a  martyr,  and  in  charg¬ 
ing  the  zealous  friends  of  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  w  ith 
inconsistency,  for  not  discovering  a  similar  anxiety  for  the  ‘  poli- 
‘  tical  emancipation  of  five  millions  of  Catholics,’  undeniably 
evinces  that  he  has  a  mistaken  view  of  the  subject.  There  is, 
however,  some  force  in  tlie  style  of  his  appeal. 

‘  Wh'at !  the  son  of  a  Blacky  born  in  England,  shall  be  admitted, 
if  he  be  a  Protestant,  to  all  municipal  rights,  while  they  shall  be  un¬ 
mercifully  denied  to  a  IVkite^  because  he  is  a  Catholic  !  Must  we 
have  to  charge  such  an  inconsistency  upon  a  people  who  have  so 
often  displayed  a  magnanimous  and  generous  character,  and  who,  in 
recent  times,  have  heaped  benefits  on  the  emigrants  of  France!  a 
people,  among  whom  intelligent  writers,  and  many  of  the  clergy,  by 
their  voice,  have  joined  in*  denouncing  the  inhuman  treatment  even 
of  the  brutes  1  The  rules  that  used  to  be  affixed  in  Smithfield 
market,  inflicted  pecuniary  penalties  bn  whosoever  should  be  guilty 
of  treating  them  with  wanton  cruelty  This  laudable  instance  is, 
perhaps,  unique  of  its  kind.’ 

The  Author  refers,  in  the  course  of  his  argument,  to  a 

Statement  of  the  Penal  Laws  which  aggrieve  the  Catholics 

ctf  Ireland.  8vo.  DiibUn.  1802.”  He  ought  to  have  known, 
however,  that  many  an  unrepealed  and  forgotten  law,  which 
may  be  found  on  our  statute  hooks,  has  been  sil*ntly  s  jffered 
to  become  a  mere  dead  letter,  to  w'hich  no  minister  would  dare 
have  recourse  even  in  ten  orem.  Perhaps  it  might  be-  urged,  in 
evasion  of  this  remark,  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Romish  Chiurch, 
that,  if  this  be  the  case,  and  if  we  will  not  allow  the  obsolete  eu- 
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actments  of  British  jurisprudence  to  be  cited  against  us,  though 
they  have  never  been  specifically  repealed  ;  we  are  inconsistent 
in  requiring  a  formal  disavowal,  on  the  part  of  the  ‘  Ancient 
<  Church’  of  those  barbarous  edicts,  the  spirit  of  which  has  long 
ceased  to  give  meaning  to  the  letter.  It  is  indeed  ardently 
to  be  wished  that  this  plea  were  destroyed,  and  the  traces  of  bar¬ 
barism  swept  from  our  penal  code.  The  silent  but  efiective 
repeal,  however,  which  an  enlightened  and  virtuous  community 
will  always  in  time  accomplish  by  the  force  of  opinion  acting 
as  a  restraint  upon  its  governors,  is,  after  all,  the  best  se¬ 
curity  against  the  spirit  of  those  antiquated  and  impotent 
enactments. 

M.  Gregoire  allows  indeed  that  some  of  the  penal  laws 
have  been  revoked,  and  others,  fallen  into  disuse :  but  a  part 
of  the  code,  he  adds,  is  still  in  operation,  and  opinion  aggra¬ 
vates  the  yoke  by  humiliating  distinctions. 

‘  Un  lord  protestant,  un  gentleman^  un  paysan  de  cette  com¬ 
munion,  se  croyent  superieurs  aux  individus  catholiques  de  ces  etats 
respectifs.* 

I  M.  Gregoire,  however,  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  abro- 
I  Ration  of  penal  laws  would  annihilate  the  petty  oppression  of 
opinion,  and  reconcile  those  distinctions  wliich  originate  in  a 
difference  of  religious  belief.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  all 
legislative  distinctions  between  different  classes  of  subjects, 
founded  upon  a  difference  of  religious  profession  or  belief, 
whether  they  be  those  of  exclusive  patronage,  or  of  a  penal 
nature,  are  calculated  to  foster  the  malignant  pride  of  fancied 
superiority  in  the  one  party,  in  proportion  as  they  degrade 
the  other.  But  it  is  not  the  Roman  Catholics  alone  who  have 
to  complain  of  this  evil.  Wherever  a  religious  establishment 
exists,  (we  do  not  wish  here  to  agitate  the  question  of  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  religious  establishments,)  the  necessary  consequence  is, 
to  create  different  castes,  between  which  the  line  of  demarcation  is 
as  broad,  and  almost  as  impassable,  as  that  which  separates  a 
Brahmin  from  a  Pooleah.  The  factitious  respectability,  the  cheap 
merit, the  supposed  moral  security,  .which  accrue  to  the  favoured 
sect,  from  this  exclusive  patronage,  and  in  which  the  ignorant 
and  the  formal  contententcdly  rest,  necessarily  injurious  both 
to  the  purity  and  the  moral  efficiency  of  the  institution  itself,  and 
to  the  character  of  a  large  proportion  of  its  members.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  till  the  inferior  religious  castes  have  attained 
sufficient  weight  in  point  of  numbers  or  character,  to  comniwd 
respect,  and  to  excite  emulation,  that  the  injurious  effects  of 
4e  invidious  distinction  begin  to  be  neutralized  by  the  force 
^  opinion.  So  long  as  designations  of  party  reproach,  as  pos- 
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messing  a  stronger  influence  on  the  minds  ,  of  the  community, 
supersede  the  characteristics  of  the  individual, — integrity 
sincerity,  and  benevolence ;  so  long  must  the  spirit  of  op. 
pression  be  considered  as  prevailing  to  the  essential  prejudice 
of  the  best  interests  of  society.  But  vfc  must  return  to  M. 
Gregoire. 

*  Are  we  not  authorized,  (by  the  conduct  of  tlie  legislature,) 
(the  Author  proceeds,)  in  believing  that  the  oppressed  are  hated, 
because  they  have  been  ill-treated,  and  that  the  ill-treatment  is 
persisted  in,  because  they  are  hated  ‘  C’est  dans  ce  cercle  vicieux 
que  s’agite  une  passion  qu’on  a  tres  bien  caracterisde  eu  disant 
que  V(ffensenr  ne  pardonne  pas' 

The  Author  replies  to  the  objection  drawn  from  the  Co¬ 
ronation  Oath,  by  urging,  that  a  promise  opposed  to  natural 
riglits,  cannot  be  licit  or  valid.  ,  This  the  English  govern¬ 
ment,  he  adds,  appears  to  have  itself  acknowledgoil,  in  re¬ 
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voking  many  of  its  laws.  The  greater  part  of  the  treaties  of 
Modern  Europe  contain,  for  their  first  clause,  one  that  de¬ 
clares  that  between  the  high  contracting  parties  there  shall  be 

Eeace  and  perpetual  alliance^  although  we  have  not  had 
itherto  a  single  instance  of  this  perpetuity. 

‘  And  as  to  oaths,  judge  of  them  by  that  of  the  thirty-nine  ar¬ 
ticles  of  the  English  ^urch,  respecting  the  meaning  of  which  8o 
much  dispute  has  for  half  a  century  existed.  Is  there  a  single 
clergyman  who  attaches  to  all  those  articles  the  acceptation  an! 
intention  of  those  who  originally  instituted  them 

Our  readers  will  observe,  that  it  is  M.  Gregoire  who  puL* 
this  question  in  so  confident  a  tone.  He  is  mistaken  if  k 
supposes  there  is  not  a  single  clergyman  wlio  receives  and 
subscribes  the  Articles  accoi*diiig  to  their  designed  im|)ort. 

Our  Author  denominates  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  oi 
Nantes,  an  act  equally  iniqiutous  and  impolitic.  The  Pro¬ 
testants  bad  as  much  right  peaceably  to  inhabit  tiie  soil  whic’ 
had  given  them  birth,  as  the  despot  who  expelled  tliem.  Bn 
tile  violation  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick,  in 
which  confirmed  the  rights  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  oi 
their  taking  the  oath  trf  allegiance,  he  considers  equally  fit 
gitions  with  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  notice  with  minuteness  the 
mainder  of  the  contents  of  this  interesting  pamphlet.  To  sonm 
of  our  Author’s  most  fallacious  arguments,  we  cannot  ileiiy  tM 
praise  of  ingenuity ;  nor  are  we  ever  led  to  doubt  the  sinceritl 
of  his  convictions.  He  complains  that  our  laws  invite  tbi 
Catholic  priests  to  apostatize,  by  alluring  them  witii  peniUOM 
He  states  that  the  ^  venerable  Head  of  the  Catholic  Church/  m 
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account  of  whose  deposition  (he  says)  the  pulpits  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Church,  andoftheDis8enters,resounded  with  rejoicing,  undei* 
the  idea  that  the  fall  of  popery  was  arrived,  became  a  prisoner* 
precisely  for  having  refused  to  accede  to  a  coalition  formed 
against  England.  He  adds  that  he  is  now  restored  to  that 
tlirone, 

‘  Que  lui  et  ses  successeurs  occuperont  jusqu’a  la  consummation 
des  siecles.* 

The  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  as  distinguished  from 

that  which  attaches  to  his  othcial  character,  his  supposed 
power  of  deposing  ihonarchs,  and  of  releasing  subjects  from 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  from  the  obligation  of  keeping  faith 
with  heretics,  are  indignantly  disclaimed  by  our  Author,  as 
calumnies  a  thousand  times  refuted,  and  held  in  horror  by 
the  Catholic  clergy.  He  thinks  that  those  who  advance  them, 
can  only  feign  to  believe  them.  Our  Liturgy,  he  complains, 
still  attributes  to  the  Catholic  Church,  the  Powder  Plot,  which 
was  the  crime  of  only  a  few  individuals ;  and  our  Monument 
I  ascribes  the  fire  of  London  to  the  Papists,  contrary,  he  says, 
I  to  the  attestation  of  history. 

I  He  reminds  us  that  our  ancestors,  who  discovered  so  much 
I  attachment  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  were  Catholics  :  that  that  great 
1  Charter  which  is  exhibited  in  the  British  Museum,  as  an  ob- 
of  veneration,  is  the  work  of  our  Catholic  ancestors. 
I  These  remarks,  however,  can  scarcely  pass  for  reasoning. 

I  The  Author  expresses  his  peculiar  regret,  that  the  equi- 
putsi  table  concessions  in  favour  of  the  Catholics,  should  find  an- 
if  hel  tagonists  among  our  clergy,  especially  on  the  Episcopal  bench, 
andl  He  names  Bishops  Watson  and  LandaiF,  as  honourable  excep- 
t.  Itions.  The  Church  of  England,  continues  M.  Gregoire,  is  one 
ct  oil  of  those  which  have  the  nearest  affinity  with  the  Roman 
•I  Catholic  Church : .  ‘  a  circumstance  which  has  been  pointed 
out  by  the  Duke  of  Sussex  in  au  admirable  speech  in  favour 
W  of  emancipation.^ 

V  *  Mais  quelque  divisees  que  soient  entre  elles  les  society  pro- 
■  testantes,  toutes  se  reunksent  contre  la  tige  dont  elles  sont  des 
^branches  separees.  11  seroble  qu^elles  aient  pour  dogme  commun 
ll’aversion  contre  cette  Eglise  Catholique,  qui,  traversant  les  siecles, 
tleve  sa  t^te  majestueuse  au  milieu  des  sectes  qu’elle  voit  successive- 
sflment  naitre  et  s’ecrouler  autour  d*elle.' 

3  In  a  similar  strain  of  eloquence  M.  Berr  Isaac  Berr,  and 
Jollier  members  of  the  Parisian  Sanhedrim,  expatiated  on  the 
Jj;lorious  pre-eminence,  integrity,  and  duration,  of  tAeir  still 
3  more  ancient  Church,  ‘  whose  origin  is  lost  in  the  obscurity 
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‘  of  centuries,’  and  of  niiich  Christianity  itself  w  considered 
as  only  a  novel  and  heretical  branch.  ‘  It  is  really  inconceivable,’ 
said  the  orator  alluded  to,  ‘  that  the  Christians  who  have 
‘  the  same  origin  with  us,  the  Christians,  our  fellow  sufterers 
‘  under  Nero,  Vespasian,  Titus,  Domitian,  Adrian,  and  se- 
‘  vcral  others,  could,  contrary  to  their  duty,  have  inherited 
*  from  those  irreligious  nations,  that  hatred  and  that  contempt, 

‘  which  we  at  first  shared  together.  It  is  really  difficult  to 
‘  find  the  solution  of  this  problem.’* 

M.  Gregoire  pursues  the  subject  by  remarking,  that  if  the 
Chuveh  of  England  is  in  danger,  it  arises  rather  from  the 
novel  sects  which  have  sprung  up  in  her  own  bosom ;  and 
he  quotes  a  speech  Of  Lord  Sidmouth’s,  in  which  his  Lordship 
expressed  his  apprehension  that  England  would  soon  be  re¬ 
duced  to  the  predicament  of  having  a  nominal  Etftablishment^ 
and  a  sectarian  population.  Instead,  however,  of  coin¬ 
ciding  with  his  Lordshi])  in  the  policy  which  his  apprehensions 
led  him  to  recommend,  the  venerable  Author  observes  : 

•  Tliese  remarks  throw  considerable  light, — perhaps  they  may  lead 
to  a  decision, — upon  a  point  much  agisted  by  your  public  wTiters; 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  civil  establishment  Jor  any  par: 
tieular  moae  toorship.  Institutions  of  this  kind,  as  they  may 
chance  to  be  in  favour  of  error  as  well  as  of  truth,  can  only,  in  the 
one  case,  afford  falsehood  the  aid  of  human  props  of  which  Truth, 
in  the  other  case,,  stands  not  in  need.  Offspring  of  heaven,  she 
triumphs  by  the  help  of  means  worthy  of  her  celestial  origin.  Let 
her  ministers,  deeply  impressed  wdth  their  responsibility,  unite  to 
solid  instruction,  the  efficacy  of  virtuous  example,  that  first  of 
preachers ;  they  will  then  make  real  converts,  while  the  Inquisition 
and  Dragooning  will  never  make  persons  any  thing  but  hypocrites.’ 

We  can  make  room  for  no  further  comments,  but  must  con¬ 
tent  ourselves  wdth  giving  two  more  extracts  from  this  manly  and 
spirited  pamphlet.  In  the  first,  the  Author  is  animadverting 
upon  the  dogma  charged  upon  the  Romish  Church,  Hors  de 
VEylise,  point  de  salut ;  and  he  attempts  to  get’ rid  of  the  ac¬ 
cusation,  by  saying  that  the  Protestant  Churches  pretended, 
originally,  to  be  each  the  only  way  to  heaven  ;  and  he  supports 
his  remark  by  references  to  the  life  of  Beausobre. 

*  v\ll  these  different  sects,  he  continues,  having  now  fallen  into  latitu- 
dinarianism,  since  zeal  has  given  way  to  indifference,  are  irritated  at 
not  obtaining  from  the  Catholic  Church  a  reciprocity  of  religious 
concession  which,  with  regard  to  a  point  of  doctrine,  they  will 

♦A7rtoan’5  Parisian  S^hedrimi  8vo.  London,  1808. 
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never  obtain ;  because  Truth  is  one,  and  there  is  Jio  collateral  path 
leading  to  tht  same  end.  I  would  then  say,  as  a  Catholic,  to  my 
Protestant  brother, — I  believe  thee  to  be  in  error;  my  duty  is  to 
pity  thee,  to  implore  the  Father  of  lights  to  illumine  thee,  and  to 
do  thee  all  the  good  in  my  power.  As  citizens,  our  rights  are  equal ; 
and  if,  in  the  case,  for  instance,  of  election  to  civil  offices,  I  prefer 
an  illiterate  and  immoral  Catholic  to  an  enlightened  and  virtuous 
Protestant,  this  partiality,  which  would  oppress  merit,  and  betray  the 
interests  of  my  country,  would  be  a  crime.* 

We  will  not  weaken  the  following  passage  by  translating 
it :  it  will  form  no  inappropriate  conclusion  to  the  Article. 

<  Quand  on  6tudie  la  nature  de  Phomme,  on  entrevoit  une  dis¬ 
tance  enonne  entre  ce  qu’il  est  &  ce  qu’il  pourroit  etre.  Quels 
progres  feroient  Tagriculture,  Pindustrie,  les  sciences,  si  on  leur 
consacroient  seulement  la  dixieme  partie  de  ce  que  content  des 
guerres  ruineuses,  une  representation  fastueuse,  et  un  ^luxe  d6vo- 
rateur  ?  En  France  il  y  a  peut  ctre  deux  cents  villes,  ou,  depuis 
quinze  ans,  des  receptions  de  princes,  des  decorations  theatrales, 
des  arcs  triomphaux  et  des  f§tes,  ont  ceute  plus  d’argent  qu’il  n’en 
eut  fall u  pour  y  fonder  des  ecoles,  nourrir  les  pauvres,  et  approvi- 
sionner  les  hopitaux.  Ah  !  si  les  chefs  des  nations  connoissoient  la 
veritable  gloire  et  leurs  vrais  int^r^ts,  que  d’efforts  ils  deploieroient 
pour  Clever  les  peuples  d  tout  ce  qui  est  grand,  pur,  et  sublime ! 

‘  Le  caract^re  europ^en  a  besoin  d’une  trempe  nouvelle ;  en  lui 
conservant  toute  la  fougue  de  la  bravoure  militaire,  une  civilisation 
inal  dirig^e  la  d^pouille  du  courage  civil :  a  ce  malheur,  ^et  e’en  est 
un  grand,)  on  ne  peut  rem§dier  qu’en  reprenant  pour  ainsi  dire  la 
societ6  dans  ses  Clemens,  en  travaillant  a  rendre  meilleures  la 
neration  naissante  et  celles  qui  vont  atteindre  la  puberttS.  Le  vice 
capital  de  I’education  modeme,  c’st  do  negliger  le  couur  en  cul- 
tivant  Tesprit ;  de  fhire  beaucoup  pour  Pun,  et  presque  rien  pour 
I’autre :  alors  les  talens  qui  devroient  seconder  les  bonnes  roceurs, 
I  deviennent  des  armes  centre  elles.  N’esp6rons  pas  d’aillcurs  que 
I  jamais  les  mceurs  puissent  fleurir,  si  elles  n’ont  la  religion  pour 
I  appui.*  •  •  ^ 

j  ‘  Sans  la  religion,  les  raoeurs,  la  bonne  foi,  I’economie,  un  etat 
n’aura  jamais  qu’une  existence  precaire.  Ce  sont  Id  des  verites  tri- 
viales;  mais  peut  on  r§p6ter  trop  souvent  qu’il  n’y  a  pas  d’autres 
moyens  pour  resserrer  les  liens  entre  les  gouverhans  et  les  guuvernes, 
identifier  leurs  iut6rets,"  et  fonder  bonheur  sur  une  base  in<;- 
branlable  ?’ 
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Art.  IT.  Alpine  Sketches^  comprised  in  a  Short  Tour  through  Parts  of 
Holland,  Flanders,  France,  Savoy,  Switzerland,  and  German), 
during  the  Summer  of  1814.  By  a  Member  of  the  University  of 
Oxford.  8vo.  pp.  812.  price  9s.  Longman  and  Co.  1814. 

QBSERVING  this  ^ntlcman’s  designation  put  in  all  the 
prominence  of  capitals,  and  having  always  been  taught  to 
associate  every  possible  idea  of  dignity,  stateliness,  and  nii\jestic 
pomp,  with  the  University,  which  we  thus  learn  would  be  in¬ 
complete  without  him,  we  do  not  see  how  we  w^ere  to  avoid  the 
uncouth  sensations  excited  by  the  commenceuient  of  his  adver¬ 
tisement,  and  the  commencement  of  his  tour. 

<  Our  Booksellers*  windows  are  already  crowded  with  Wanderings, 
Trips,  Tours,  Visits,  Sketches,  and  Guides,  and  behold  here  is 
another,  without  pretensions,  name,  or  preface,  obtruded  upon  the 
public,  whose  intellects  are  insulted  by  such  an  accumulation  of 
trash !— Who  is  the  author  ? 

♦  All  very  true,  Sir ;  but  a  preface  is  an  awkward  thing  to  write  in 
these  days,  when  every  kind  of  apology  has  long  since  been  exhausted 
by  our  scribblers,  and  over-ruled  by  our  Reviewers ;  besides,  the 
author  of  the  following  pages  is  now'  again  upon  the  road  to  Italy, 
and  not  in  the  way  to  write  one.* — Advertisements 

*  CHAP.  1. 


‘  Rem  tibi  quam  noris  aptam  dimittere  noli.”  ■ 

•  With  all  my  heart,**  said  I,  as  H-— carelessly  mentioned 
the  idea.  Some  few  objections  were  started ;  but  by  the  help  of  a  ■  ” 
little  Oxonian  logic,  they  vanished ;  and  when  the  carriage  drew  up  I  f 
to  the  door  of  the  Crown,  at  Henley,  our  minds  were  made  up,  and  |  c 
accordingly  four  horses  were  ordered  for  Rotterdam.’  p.  1.  ||  r 


A  member  of  Uie  University  of  Oxford.” — We  could  not  help  S  ^ 
thinking  what  would  have  become  of  the  venerable  Body,  the  11  ^ 
patriarch  of  academies,  the  palladium  of  loarniog,  the  solemn  ■  ^ 
personification  of  wisdom,  had  this  one  of  its  components,  by  any  ■  ^ 
melancholy  cliance,  gone  overboard,  or  had  the  packet  gone  ||  | 
down  1  II 

A  member  of  the  University.” — Of  what  rank  te  he  there?  H  j 
of  what  standing  ?  how  much  time  has  lie  actually  sojourned  in  ■  ' 
the  shades  of  academic  bowers  ?  what  lectures  has  he  been  at-  I  ^ 
tendfng  ?  what  books  has  he  been  studying  ?  Is  there  really  B  ^ 
cause  to  suspect  that  all  the  influences  of  that  revered  establish-  ■  ^ 
ment,  with  its  hierarchy  of  erudite  spirits,  its  scholastic  disci-  B  ^ 
pliuc,  its  Grecian  and  Roman  models  of  writing,  its  assembled  B  ^ 
tomes  ot  the  choicest  literature  of  all  sidiseipient  ages,  have  left  D  j 
this  so  lavoured  student  no  better  schooled,  than  to  admire  the  B  , 
manner  of  that  fetid  clerical  baboon  of  literature  that  began  a  B 
‘journey’  thus ; — They  manage  these  thipgs  better  in  France”  ?—  I 
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Rut  not  to  propliane  the  image  of  that  august  rector  of  minds, 
hy  references  wantonly  protracted,  we  will  plainly  say,  we  should 
have  thought  that  amid  classical  studies,  in  the  very  focus  of 
criticism,  lie  might  have  accjuireil  a  taste  that  would  be  dis¬ 
gusted  with  all  such  flippancy,  and  feeble  affectation  of  sprightli- 
ness  ; — or,  j>crhaps,  it  was  even  meant  for  wit.  That  (Uscipline 
might  have  instructed  him  that  could  he  really  have  made  a 
\Titty  beginning,  a  manly  simplicity  of  introduction  is,  perhaps, 
still  far  better  :  but,  at  any  rate,  that  an  artifleial,  tricky,  and 
vapid  smartness  makes  a  man,  and  especially  a  college-man,  ap¬ 
pear  vastly  like  a  coxcomb. 

This  paltry  affectation  at  setting  off*  rendered  us  little  disposed 
to  be  sanguine  as  to  the  travelling  resources  of  our  companion. 
Xor  were  we  at  all  more  favourably  prepossessed  by  tlie  way  in 
which  he  began  to  make  use  of  his  learning,  than  by  that  in  which 
he  was  sporting  his  wit. 

*  Leaving  Paris  with  sentimems  of  individual  gratitude,  rather  than 
of  public  esteem,  he  proceeded  into  Switzerland,  where,  following 
the  maxim  of  Sa/lusty^*^  Quo  mihi  rcctius  videtur,  quoniam  vita 
ipsa  qua  fruiniur  brevis  est,  memoriam  nostri  quam  maxime  longam  efR- 
cere,’'  he  noted  with  feelings  of ’peculiar  delight,  the  romantic 
scenery,  and  simple  character  of  the  happy  peasant,  who  builds  his 
cabin  in  the  delicious  retirement  and  peacd'ui  quiet  of  the  Alpine 
Advertisement f  p-  vi. 

More  oddly,  we  thought,  this  sententious  old  Roman  never 
had  been  dragged  into  modern  cay  company ;  more  oddly,  a 
passion  for  notoriety,  and  a  delighted  sympathy  with  the  sweet 
obscure  simplicity  of  the  Alpine  peasants  condition,  had  never 
come  together  ;  more  oddly,  the  affectation  of  being  actuated  by 
momentary  impulse,  and  the  acknowledgement  of  deep  aend  re¬ 
mote-looking  design,  were  never  let  to  meet  in  ridicule  of  eadi 
other.  What !  this  flippant,  random  spark,  who  frisks  into  an 
adventure  at  tlie  casual  suggestion  of  an  acquaintance,  is  all  the 
while  gravely  considering  how  to  make  the  greatest  noiae  after 
he  is  dead,  and  prosecutes  his  freak this  calculation  ! 

Under  these  first  impressions  of  something  so  much  akin  to 
folly,  we  were  likely  to  go  forward  with  a  very  cool  sobriety,  to  see 
what  we  sliould  in  the  sequel  make  of  our  man  ;  and  we  are  now 
ready  to  say,  that  he  turns  out  better  than  we  expected,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  he  retains,  quite  through,  somewhat  of  the  cast 
which  it  has  puzzled  and  amazed  so  much  that  he  coukl  have 
acquired  among  the  sages  and  solemnities  of  Oxford.  If  it  is 
among  the  precipices  of  the  Alps  that  this  modification 
nearly  vanishes,  we  are  not  quite  certain  whether  he  there  owes 
the  imjMTovement  to  taste  or  to  fear. 

Though  Holland,  Flanders,  France,  and  Germany,  ara  taxed  to 
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enhance  the  interest  of  the  book,  its  leading  title^  Alpine  Sketches, 
is  well  chosen  to  prevent  its  seeming  to  rest  any  part  of  its  merits 
On  its  account  of  adventures  hi  countries.  The  slightest 
}K)ssible  notice  may  sulBce  of  our  Author’s  movements  as  far  as 
Paris.  As  in  duty  bound,  he  deplored  the  obvious  and  molau- 
choly  effects  of  the  recent  iron  tyratiuy  in  llulland  ;  was  pleased 
with  the  faint  signs,  and,  perhaps,  not  very  enthusiastic  hopes 
of  a  better  order  of  things  ;  was  displeased  witli  the  regularity 
and  formality  of  Dutch  gardening,  which  gives  a  sameness  to 
their  villas ;  was  enraptured  by  the  grand  .organ  at  Haarlem; 
ascended  the  tower  at  Utrecht,  380  feet,  high  ;  was  shewn,  here 
and  thei'c,  a  number  of  fine  pictures  ;  saw  at  Gorcum,  and  other 
places,  the  devastations  of  the  war ;  admired  the  prodigious 
fortifications,  grand  naval  works,  and  the  lofty  tower,  of  the 
cathedral  at  Antwerp;  had  ‘  infinite  trouble^  to  find  a  place  to 
sleej)  in  at  Williamstadt,  and  ‘  infinite  trouble’  again,  a  few  hours 
afterwards,  in  clearing  the  outposts  of  the  next  sleeping  place; 
found  Brussels  a  better  built  town  than  those  in  Holland  ;  and 
through  Brussels  found  the  way  to  Paris.  He  thus  describes 
the  first  impression  of  the  tumultuous  crowd  of  living  creatum 
in  this  scene  of  so  much  of  the  worst  and  most  miserable  human 
agency. 

*  On  entering  Paris  the  first  impression  produced  on  my  mind  was 
that  of  comfortless  misery  and  inextricable  confusion.  Horses,  car* 
riages,  and  carts, — men,  womei^  and  children, — Turks,  Christians, 
Jews,  Russians,  Austrians,  Prussians, and  Cossacks,  were  all  mingled  in 
a  chaotic  mass,  without  comfort,  without  regularity,  dirty,  ill-dressed, 
fatigued,  hot,  and  hurried.  On  all  sides  may  be  traced  the  hideous 
features  of  *  despotism :  the  dissipation,  the  shows  and  spectacles  in 
which  the  people  take  so  much  delight,  are  but  futile  efforts  to  forget 
their  degradation;  every  where  is  there  an  appearance  of  gilded 
slavery,  dancing  gaiety,  and  splendid  melancholy/ 

He  found  a  private  lodging.  ^  His  room,’  he  says, 

*  Afforded  a  good  specimen  of  splendid  filth : — beautiful  yellow 
silk  curtains  and  a  dirty  bed ;  a  fine  marble  chimney-piece,  adorned 
with  a  dial  supported  by  golden  cupids,  above  a  hearth  containing  the 
accumulations  of  a  winter’s  wooden  ashes,  never  cleaned,  and  never 
likely  to  be  so,-*elegant  satin  sofas  and  a  greasy  brick  floor.’ 

He  quickly  addressed  himself  to  make  the  tour  of  all  the 
xtondermentsy  the  contemplation  of  which  he  could  the  better 
enjoy  for  the  capacity  of  liis  faith,  so  finely  evinced  in  viewing 
Napoleon’s  column  in  the  Place  Vendomey  ‘a  pillar  of  bronze, 

‘  133  feet  in  height,  and  12  in  diameter,  ca^  entirely  out  of  the 
‘  cannon  taken  at  Ansterlitx.^ 

He  is  not  very  violently  given  to  rant,  but  we  suppose  he 
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pxpect^to  stand  nearly  alone  among  the  admirers  of  the  fine  arts 
ill  tliat  rapturous  excess  of  adoration  of  the  Medicean  Venus,  in 
which  he  pronounces  ^  every  thins:  uround  it  insipici,’  wliether 
in  sculpture  or  painting,  the  Apollo  expressly  included.  But 
perhaps,  tliis  pretence  of  an  exclusive  passion  is  only  i  con¬ 
trivance  at  once  to  gain  credit  as  an  amateur,  and  excuse  him¬ 
self  for  having  been  satisfied  with  an  hour  a  day  in  the  galleries 
of  the  Louvre  ;  for  that  was  about  the  allotment  of  tin»»‘  afibrdeil 
to  incomparably  the  grandest  assemblage  of  the  beauties  of  art 
in  the  whole  world.  This  daily  allow'ance  for  a  few  weeks  would, 
perhaps,  nearly  suffice  to  write  down  the  designation  of  each  of 
the  great  works,  and  the  artist’s  name. — Soliappiiy  econoiuizing 
in  this  one  branch  of  his  expense  of  time,  what  did  he  do  with 
the  ample  remainder  ? 

-  Onesmall portion ofitwasexcellentlybestowedin contemplating 
la  widely  difterent  kind  of  exhibition,  ‘  the  celebrated  catacombs,' 
1‘froin  80  to  100  feed  deep,  under  the  quarter  of  the  city  to  v\ards 
■‘Orleans,’  which  he  describes  as  ‘  winding  in  broken  galleries 
and  rugged  [lassages  for  the  space  of  three  leagues  ’  In  what 
■way  does  he  take  this  measure  ?  and  on  whose  statement  does  h« 
■rdy  ? — Did  he  content  himself,  lor  expedition’s  sake,  just  to 
■dll  the  most  hardy  of  the  falsehoods  of  his  guides,  and  take 
■half? — Allow' enormity  of  dimension,  and  enormity  of  number 
Brnay  follow  without  exception  :  accordingly,  ‘  the  remains  of  two 
B  million  eight  hundred  thousand  bodies  are  here  ranged  in  regular 
V  order  against  the  walls  of  the  cavern,  in  rows  of  alternate  bones 
■  and  skulls.’  And  it  is  but  a  small  part  of  these  caverns,  it 
Beems,  that  has,  at  least  of  late  years,  received  its  silent  occu- 
Bants  by  removal  from  the  cemeteries  in  the  neighbourhood.  Our 
■pritely  explorer  would  not  be  displeased,  perhaps,  to  find  that  a 
Bhle  of  the  fantastic  had  made  its  way  before  him  into  this  region 
wdeath.  Many  of  these  bones  and  skulls,  he  says,  ‘  are  piled  into 
■  the  form  of  altars,  at  which,  on  particular  days,  service  is  per- 
mormed  and  mass  sung ;’  a  contrivance  that  would  probably 
7  Btrike  as  more  whimsical  than  solemn. 

d  1  It  must  be  owing  to  men’s  having  no  faith  in  the  competence 
e  B  death  as  a  teacher, — or  is  it  that  their  self-importance  cannot 
it  Bndure  that  even  that  oracle  should  say  any  thing  which  they 
Bave  not  dictated  to  it  ? — that  no  receptacle  of  mortality,  even 
Bough  a  hundred  feet  underground/  can  exclude  the  iinperti- 
Bt?nee  of  their  inscriptions. 

B  ‘  On  entering  the  portal  of  the  cavern  set  apart  for  this  melancholy 
(this  subterraneous  mass-service)  *  the  first  thing  you  en- 
over  an  altar  of  skulls  is  this  inscription ;  on  one  side, 

.  B  Vaines-grandeurs,  silence,- eternitc.” 

I '  01 .  in.  N.  S.  2  R 
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‘  On  the  other, 

“  Ncant,  silence  ^tres  mortels.** 

•  Over  tlie  door  is  engraved 

“  Has  ultra  nietas  requiescunt  beatam  spem  cxpcctantes.*' 

‘  The  hones  being  ranged  in  regular  order,  in  some  places  they  fonr 
little  cells  and  chapels,  over  one  of  which  is  written, 

“  Hie  in  sonino  pacis  requiescunt  majores.’*  • 

•  I  could  gain  no  information  respecting  the  origin  of  these  excava¬ 
tions.  They  are  evidently  artificial,  probably  a  lioinan  work.  The 
cemetery  is  nearly  in  the  centre,  to  gain  which  we  wound  through 
almost  inextricable  passages,  cut  in  a  solid  bed  of  stone  for  at  leasts 
mile,  w^hcre  a  person  unaccustomed  to  the  place  would  infallibly  lose 
himself;  for  the  torches  cast  but  a  faint  light  through  the  passages 
which  branch  out  in  eveiy  direction  ;  and  even  the  guides,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  traverse  them  continually,  are  obliged  to  leave  a  black  mark 
with  the  smoke  of  their  torches,  that  they  may  know  w  here  to  retrace 
their  steps.  In  some  places  water  issues  from  the  stone  and  forins 
rills  ;  and  cvery-where  it  is  well  ventilated  and  airy.  Descending  sti 
deeper  into  the  earth  there  is  a  collection  of  preternatural  bones,  an: 
a  museum  of  the  numerous  materials  which  compose  the  various  strai 
above.*  p.  S9. 

We  should  doubt  wheUier  any  other  vivacious  adventurer— 
(who  had  ‘  money  in  his  puiW)  ever  made  out  so  indillercntIjM 
for  gratification,  in  Paris.  We  can  hardly  conceive  that  tha 
catacombs  were  exactly  the  scene  for  him  ;  in  the  magnifioerfl 
exhibition  at  the  Louvre  every  thing  w  as  insipid  but  the  VcimsB 
and  then  for  the  people,  hear  what  he  says  of  their  charact^P 
their  appearance,  and  their  disposition  toward  the  English. 

•  Throughout  France  at  present,  as  might  be  expected,  there 
feeling  of  mortified  vanity  in  the  people,  and  a  melancholy  irritabili® 
in  the  soldiers  whenever  the  campaign  is  mentioned.  Their  pride  hiV 
been  deeply  w^ounded,  nor  will  they  rest  till  they  can  by  some  tneaiy 
regain  their  own  estimation.  But  tlieir  unconquerable  vanity,  whi®’ 
has  already  sapped  every  moral  principle,  will  always  be  their  ruin® 
foible.  At  the  first  impulse  they  felt  gratitude  to  Marraont, 
blessed  Alexander  for  sparing  their  city.  Now  the  danger  is  ov®], 
they  say  Marmont  is  a  traitor,  and  the  Russians  cowards. 
people  wish  they  had  been  made  to  suffer  more  acutely  the  miser® 
of  war:  but,  perhaps,  it  is  better  that  they  have  been  spared,  as  tl®  jj 
vain  ingratitude,  and  unprincipled  restlessness,  will  thereby  ®|), 
more  apparent  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Before  the  lapse  of  a 
turv,  the  other  nations  of  Europe  will  possibly  be  obliged  to  cr® 
them  more  effectually,  to  ensure  their  own  existence.  Ail  that  ibw" 
tial  politeness  in  the  soldier,  of  which  we  have  heard  and 
much,  no  longer  exists.  Twenty  years  of  rapine  and  murder,  ® 
tjTanny  and  despotism,  have  given  them  a  look  of  disciplined 

ness  and  pallid  depravity  that  makes  one  shudder.’  ®  o 
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It  was  quite  time  for  liim  to  in  searcli  of  anottier  oriler  of 
hiininn  beings,  or  of  some  siicli  seenrs  of  nature  as  mii^lit  capti¬ 
vate  ami  enlarge  the  mind  indepLMidt'ntly  of  man.  He  took  the 
right  direction  for  both  these  objects  iiy  settinir  ofV  for  (Jenc'va 
and  the  Alps.  IJe  rngaged  a  vehicle  wiili  two  ])oor  liorses 
uliich  weVe  to  take  liim  all  the  way  to  (jeneva.  Partly  to  re¬ 
lieve  them,  and  partly  from  curiosity  and  love  of  little  adven¬ 
tures,  he  performed  a  great  part  of  the  journey  on  foot,  in  a 
series  of  excursions  nearly  collateral  to  th(‘  main  road,  and  em!- 
ing  each  evening  where  the  voiture  was  to  sto]>.  lie  saw,  of 
course,  a  great  deal  of  rural,  and  some  romantic,  and  even 
some  little  passing  forms  of  moral  i»e.\uty  The  melancholy 
effects  of  war  were  the  most  consnicuons  about  Sens,  wliere 
‘  the  inhabitants  having  been  plundered  by  three  ditlhrent  armies, 

I  were  left  quite  tlestitute,  and  literally  starving.’  Among  tlie  Jura 
mountains  he  found  himself  brought  wiihln  that  dominion  of 
gloomy  sublimity,  of  which  he  was  ambitions  to  approach 
even  the  central  majesty.  The  distant  view  of  the  scene  he  was 
approaching,  was  suddenly  j)rcscnted  before  him. 


this  immense  expanse  of  water  lay  beneatli  our  feet,  hacked  by 
mountains  and  glaciers,  with  Mont  Blanc,  reigning  monarch  of  all 
around.* 

He  visited  the  Chateau  de  Fervey,  of  whicli  he  briefly  de¬ 
scribes  the  apartments,  the  characteristic  decorations,  and  the 
memorials  of  its  famous  departed  proprietor  and  inhabitant. — 
AVc  visited  his  chamber,’  says  the  Oxonian,  ‘with  an  awe 
‘  which  w’c  should  not  have  felt  before  the  tripod  of  Delphi.’— 
Does  he  mean  that  at  Delphi  he  should  have  had  a  less  forcible 

Impression  of  the  rctt/itj/  of  the  suspected  haunting  of  an  evil 
spirit  ?  In  the  slight  notices  and  anecdotes  of  that  personage, 
here  is  an  apparent  effort  to  magnify  the  little  good  belonging  to 
liui,  and  somewhat  extenuate  the  evil.  On  another  day  he 
nsited  Delices,  where  Voltaire  at  one  time  rtVided,  for  the 
knefit  of  being  within  the  GeneveseTerritory.*"*  Here  (be  re¬ 
marks)  we  found  the  bench  to  which  he  was  carried  in  his  last 
illness,  that  he  might  once  more  contemplate  the  majestic 
beauties  of  the  surrounding  scenery  before  he  quitted  it  for- 
kver.’  This  appears  an  odd  statement,  when  we  recollect, 
khat  our  Author  has  himself  just  adverted  to,  that  Voltaire’s 
M  illness  and  his  death  took  place  in  Paris. 

I  Every  tiling  relating  to  Geneva  must  be  in  some  degree  in- 
f resting,  especially  now  when  it  is  a  place  once  more  accessible 
P'  our  countrymen.  But  we  must  not  let  ourselves  be  detained 
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on  the  subject,  os  we  have  hardly  any  space  for  even  the  descrip, 
tions  of  Alpine  scenery,  which  form  the  most  pleasing  part  of  the 
book.  Two  or  three  short  extracts  will  probably  make  most 
readers  wish  to  see  the  whole.  Our  Author  was,  for  a  genteel 
promenader  of  the  streets  of  Oxford,  very  laudably  daring 
among  precipices,  glaciers,  and  torrents.  Indeed  he  had  nearly 
done,  at  one  moment,  a  great  deal  more  even  than  he  dared. 

•  In  crossing  one  of  these  snow-clad  precipices,*  from  whence  a 
cataract  descended,  an  eagle,  which  we  had  disturbed  from  its  solitary 
abode,  hovered  over  our  heads;  I  gazed  up  at  it  from  the  narrow 
ledge  on  which  we  stood.  The  stunning  roar  of  the  waters,  the  dark 
abyss  below,  and  the  awfulness  of  the  situation  altogether,  concurred 

-  to  confuse  the  imagination  and  turn  the  brain.  When  I  cast  my  eyes 
down  again,  all  swam  before  me,  my  pole  dropped  from  my  hand,  and 
had  not  my  attentive  guide  caught  me  at  the  moment,  1  must  hare 
followed  it.*  p.  125. 

A  little  after>vards  he  was  more  frightened  than  endangered. 

‘  We  were  standing  and  admiring  the  stupendous  scenery  around, 
when  on  a  sudden  the  rolling  of  an  avalanche  struck  our  ears ;  wc 
listened — the  noise  was  yet  far  off  but  grew  louder,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  a  mountain  of  snow  seemed  falling  over  us.  Like  the  coup. 
try  rat  wq  fled, 

*  A  la  porte  de  la  salle 
^  Ils  entendirent  du  bruit ; 

“  Le  rat  de  ville  detale, 

**  Et  son  compagnon  le  suit.** 

but  we  knew  not  where  to  go.  The  noise  echoed,  sometimes  on  tla 
one  side,  sometimes  on  the  other ;  then  it  seemed  afar  off  in  the  dL 
tant  Tallies.  To  put  an  end  at  last  to  our  alarms,  an  avalanches 
snow,  which  caused  all  the  confusion,  rolled  down  with  a  migb 
Brasil,  and  covered  the  rocks  we  had  just  been  traversing.’  p.  1^. 

The  simile  and  poetry  in  this  extract  will  have  reminded  oil 
readers,  that  it  is  very  common  for  persons  who  have,  throue 
terror,  made  a  very  sorry  figure  in  unpleasant  situations,  to  es 
deavour  to  recover  their  credit  with  themselves,  as  well  as  othei 
by  affectiug  gayety  and  wt  in  referring  to  the  fright. 

He  was  tolerably  safe  in  another  magnificent  scene,  of  wliH 
the  description,  like  some  others  that  he  has  given,  does,  J 
doubt,  excite  our  envy. 

*  Having  crossed  the  Anre,  and  proceeded  a  few  hundred  pac 


*  This  scholar  is  continually  falling  into  this  blunder  of  constri: 
tion,  of  which,  indeed,  we  observe  many  writers  to  be  habitui 
guilty.  How  could  our  Oxonian  write  this  sentence  without  f 
ceiving  that  he  makes  the  eagk  cross  the  snow-clad  precipice  ? 
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along  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  what  a  spectacle  presented  itself! 
\N"e  saw  before  ns  the  torrent,  boiling,  angry,  throwing  its  masses  of 
white  spray  to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  with  a  convulsive 
roar.  The  rocks  by  which  it  rushed  staggered,  [!]  the  trees  shoot 
Although  at  the  height  of  eighty  feet  above  this  terrible  convulsion, 
we  felt  the  agitation  of  the  air,  and  were  enveloped  in  foam  and 
spray.'  p.  101. 

A  little  further  on, 

‘  We  approached  the  torrent  of  GiaSy  one  of  the  largest  that  fall 
from  these  mountains,  and  passed  it  on  foot,  upon  the  blocks  of 
granite  which  rose  above  its  surface.  A  prodigious  mass  of  waters 
precipitated  themselves  around,  rolling  huge  fragments  of  rock,  trunks 
of  trees,  and  whatever  obstructed  their  passage,  with  a  frightful 
noise.  In  passing  this  spot  our  guides  told  us,  that  a  few  days  before 
It  hud  been  the  grave  of  a  poor  peasant  girl.  Her  mule,  alarmed  at 
the  waters,  rushed  over  the  precipice,  and  was  caught  by  the  trunk 
ufa  pine,  while  its  ill-fated  rider  continued  falling  from  rock  to  rock, 
and  disappeared  in  the  boiling  torrent  below\* 

I^he  guides  declared  there  was  too  much  snow  for  an  attempt 
doni  Blanc.  Was  not  our  Author  very  glad  tu  hear  that? 
fully  (lid  Ins  duty,  however,  we  will  acknowledge,  on  other 
neiices,  especially  Mont  Anvert,  the  account  of  his  ascent  of 
c*h  is  highly  interesting.  And,  indeed,  in  parting  with  our 
^  associate,  we  will  fairly  acknowledge  that  this  latter  part  of 
book  is  worthy  to  he  read  even  by  all  the  literati,  young  and 
,  of  the  celebrated  seat  of  literature  to  whi6li  he  belongs, 
e  scenes  themselves  have  a  commanding  fascination  ;  our 
thor  will  not  probably  lose  much  by  our  declining  to  distin- 
sh  and  ascertain  how  much  of  their  effect,  in  description,  they 
e  to  him. 

^Ve  will  conclude  with  one  short  extract. 

One  evening  we  visited  the  extraordinary  pass  which  forms  the 
y  communication  between  the  baths  of  Leuck  and  the  village  of 
Dinen  on  the  heights  above.  A  perpendicular  rock,  four  hundred 
1  twenty  feet  high,  is  scaled  by  nine  ladders,  placed  one  above 
)ther,  and  supported  only  by  the  projecting  crags.  An  Austrian 
fieral,  whom  curiosity  had  induced  to  ascend,  a  short  time  before, 
s  so  alarmed  by  the  awfulness  of  his  situation  when  upon  the 
cnth  ladder,  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  bound  hand  and  foot  to  it, 
assistance  could  be  procured  to  take  him  down,  when  he  was  car- 
d  back  insensible  to  the  village.  1  was  glad  to  iind  myself  safe 
ain  at  the  bottom  ;  yet  we  were  told  that  the  women  of  the  country 
11  go  up  and  down  with  a  dead  calf  at  their  backs.* 
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JN  one  of  tho  1  iter  vohinics  of  the  former  series  of  our  .fournaL 
^  wc  noticed  the  First  Part  of  the  transactions  of  this  infant  p 
^  ociety,  and  anticipated  the  stratification  and  instruction  the 


j  iends  of  science  were  likely  to  receive,  from  the  suhsequem 
iihours  of  its  nieinhers. 


.  'J'he  collection  of  |)apers  before  us,  bears  ample  testimony  to  7  j 
the  iiulcfat liable  exertions,  the  philosophic  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  5^* 
(for  v.c  esteem  it  a  feature  not  the  least  worthy  of  notice  in  i 
work  of  this  kind)  the  moderation  and  candour  of  the  gentleineD 
who  have  contributed  to  form  the  volume.  t 

The  ij:reatcr  part,  and,  we  may  without  disj)ara^ement  to  ihr  I 
rest  safely  say,  the  *nost  valuable  part,  is  from  the  able  pen  of  tk  f 
President.  l)r  Mac  Cullocli,’ who  has  furnislied  nine  papers om  ^  ^ 
of  tlie  twenty-four,  all  of  which  thro >v  lis^ht  upon  interesting  aic 
dilTicult  parts  of  the  science.  ' 

As  ue  shall  shortly  have  an  opportunity  of  taking  a  sketd  ^  j 
of  the  present  state  of  (ieoloyy^  as  a  science,  in  noticing  soim 
recent  publicatioits  on  the  subject,  we  shall  now,  without  ik 
taining  our  readers  w  ith  any  farther  preamble,  give  a  short  iu  . 
count  of  the  different  papers,  which,  we  trust,  will  be  araudik 
and  itisiructive,  even  to  those  persons  who  arc  not  initiated  in  j  .j 
the  mysteries  of  Floetz  and  iranHiiion  fortmiiions. 


1.  On  certain  Ptrxlucts  obtained  in  the  Distillation  of  ooM  .y^ 

ar?f/i  some  Account  of  llituminons  Suhstancesj  and  Ri 
marks  on  Coal,  Bv  J.  ^lac  Cnllocli,  M.  D.  &c. 


In  the  prc’parution  ot  charcoal  for  gunpowder,  a  dense  bla ' 
fiiiiil  called  tar,  is  ]uodnced.  By  exposure  to  heat,  tliis  Hd-  . 
assumes  the  consistency,  a])pcarance,  and  chemical  properu 
of  aspballun  .  Dr.Mac  Cnlloch  compares  this  j)rodiict,  ^ 
the  vege  table  resins  and  bitumen,  and  shews  that  it  is  a  ir 
compound,  formed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  azn- 
The  carbon  and  hytlrogcn  constitute  its  basis  as  of  the  bitumer;' 
aad  the  large  proj)ortioii  of  oxygen  appears  to  give  it  tlie 
lihr  properties  hy  which  it  is  distinguished  from  them.  ^ 

Dr.  MacCnli(K  h  then  proceeds  to  illustrate,  from  the  history  «  ' 
this  compound,  the  subject  of  the  conversion  of  vegetables  ini  ijone 
coal,  which  he  considers  as  a  bitumen  varying  as  to  the  facH*  feun 
of  yielding  n.t{>htba  by  distillation,  from  the  fattest  Newca^t!  ( 
coal  to  the  iiryest  Kilkenny  coal,  hnt  not  containing  charcoal  f 
an  ailmixlurc,  though  the  extremity  of  the  chain  or  ttut/ini" 
i^ith  iuital  with  cMi  bon,  as  the  result  of  the  distillation  of^  ° 
phaltum  is  also  charcoal.  Afterwards  he  investigates  the  d!^i~ 
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vent  chemical  properties  of  ligniteSj  as  Jet,  Bovcy  coal,  &c.  and 
concludes,  that  i he  conversion  of  vegetable  matter  into  bitumen, 
j,;H  been  etlected  by  \yater,  and  not  by  fire ;  but  that  the  alte- 
ration  of  the  texture  into  coal,  maybe  imitated  by  subjecting  the 
lignites  to  igneou  s  fusion.  The  coaly  residuum  of  the  wood  tar 
contained,  from  the  distillation  having  been  carried  on  in  iron 
>TS<els,  so  much  iron,  as  to  be  a  real  plumbago  ;  and  the  Doctor 
jiints  at  the  probability  of  its  being  produced  in  a  state  fit  tor 
hearts.  Lastly,  he  shews  that  this  pitch  of  distilled  wood,  is  the 
ubstance  called  bistre  by  painters ;  and  describes  how  its  tone 
inti  consistency  may  be  improved  by  chemical  means,  a  deside- 
atuni  long  sought  after  by  artists. 


II.  31ineralogical  Account  of  the  Isle  of  3Ian, 

ByJ.  F.  Berger. 


riic  central  and  mountainous  part  of  the  Isle  of  Man  consistsof 
lay  slate,  and  granite  has  been  found  in  amine  worked  through 
his  stratum  near  the  centre  of  the  island.  On  the  N.  W.  and 
E.  as  well  as  at  the  soutliermnost  extremity  of  the  island,  the 
niuwaeke  skirts  the  clay  slate,  containing,  at  Castle-Town, 
iiiestone,  and  at  Feeltown  and  Longness,  patches  of  the  old  red 
iulstone.  At  one  place,  the  granite  also  rises  through  this 
iratuin.  The  northern  extremity  of  the  island  is  covered  with  a 
d  of  marl  and  sand.  Lead  mines  were  formerly  worked  iu 
‘  isl  iiid,  but  they  are  now  abandoned  ;  and,  for  want  of  geolo- 
ical  knowledge,  here,  as  in  numerous  other  j)laces,  attempts 
ve  been  made  to  discover  coal,  wliere  no  known  analogy 
ould  indicate  its  existence. 

III.  On  the  Granite  Tors  of  Cornwall. 

By  J.  Mae  Culloch. 

The  Loggingrock  or  Logan  stone,  at  the  Land’s  End,  has 

?n  described  by  most  Cornish  tourists,  and  figured  by  several ; 

it  few  have  been  so  well  qualified  for  either  undertaking,  as  Dr. 

ac  Culloch  ;  and  as  it  is  an  object  of  cqua^ interest  to  the 

ii>t,  the  antiquary,  and  the  geologist,  we  readily  transcribe 

account  of  it- 
* 

‘  The  general  height  of  the  mass  of  granite  on  which  the  logging 
is  placed,  varies  from  50  or  80  to  100  feet,  and  it  exhibits  all 
K  und  a  perpendicular  face  to  the  sea.  It  is  divided  into  four  summits^ 
one  of  which,  near  the  centre  of  the  promontory,  the  stone  in 
”  tion  lies.  If  the  whole  peninsula  be  viewed  laterally,  the  con- 
imity  of  the  rocking  stone  to  the  mass  on  which  it  stands,  and  to 
other  small  stones  which  crown  the  summits,  is  such,  that  the  eye 
^*not  detect  it,  so  perfectly  it  seems  in  its  place.  It  is  in  the  front 
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view  only  that  it  appears  detached,  as  if  occupying  an  accidental,  and 
not  its  natural  and  original  place*  Its  general  figure  is  irregularly 
prismatic  ind  foursidetl,  having  at  its  lower  part  tint  protuberance  on 
which  it  is  poised.  So  inclined  is  the  plane  on  which  it  rests,  that 
it  appe.irs  at  first  sight  as  if  a  slight  alteration  of  i's  position,  would 
cause  it  to  slide  along  the  plane  into  the  sea,  standing  as  it  docs  with¬ 
in  two  or  three  feet  of  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  The  breadth  of 
the  apparent  contact  between  the  plane  and  the  centre  of  motion  of 
the  stoiie  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half.  As  this  support  is  curved  only 
in  one  direction,  being  of  a  cylindrical,  and  not  oi  a  spheroidal  figure, 
the  motion  of  the  stont*is  consequently  limited  to  a  vibration  in  one 
direction,  which  is  nearly  at  right  angles  to  its  longest  dimensions. 
It  is  said  that  the  motion  is  now  much  more  limited  than  it  has  been 
within  the  memory  of  those  who  live  near  it;  a  circumstance  ren¬ 
dered  very  probable  by  the  progress  of  disintegration  at  those  points 
of  contact  where  water  can  be  detained*  •  •  •  In  the  trials  which  I  have 
at  different  times  made  on  it,  the  greatest  force  that  three  persons 
could  apply  to  it,  was  sufficient  to  make  its  outward  edge  describe  an 
arc  whose  chord  was  i  of  an  inch  at  6  feet  distance  from  the  centre 
of  motion  *  •  •  •  The  w  eight  appears  to  be  65.8  tons,  a  deduction  if  not 
precise,  sufficiently  accurate  at  least  to  satisfy  general  curiosity.* 

The  Cheese  Wring  is  another  object  of  attraction  to  travellers, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  five  thick  blocks  of  stone,  balanced 
upon  each  other  in  such  a  manner,  as  considerably  to  overhang 
their  base;  and  fancied,  by  Dr.  Borlase,  to  have  been  formed  into 
a  Druidical  statue  of  Saturn.  Dr.  IMac  Culloch,  however,  satis¬ 
factorily  shews,  as  indeed  De  Luc  and  others  have  before  explained, 
that  these  appearances,  with  all  the  fancied  stratification  of 
granite,  are  owing  to  various  stages  of  disintegration,  to  whicb 
that  rock  is  liable  when  exposed  to  the  air,  exhibiting  another 
trace  of  similarity  between  the  granite  and  the  basaltic  rocks. 

IV.  Notes  on  the  Mineralogy  of  the  Neighbourhood  oj 
St.  David' Sy  Pembrokeshire.  .  By  J.  Kidd,  M.  D. 

The  more  interesting  of  these  rocks  belong  to  that  well  known 
hut  imperfectly  described  series  of  compounds  of  hornblende  and 
felspar,  commencing  with  syenite  and  greenstone,  and  passing 
over  into  serpentine  and  steatite.  They  are  ably  described  bj 
the  Author,  but  prove  the  want  of  a  nomenclature,  to  whose 
terms  ideas  within  the  reach  of  definition  are  attached. 

V.  An  Account  of  the  Brine  Springs  atDroitwich. 

By  Leonard  Jlorncr. 

These  springs  are  in  the  same  red  stratum  which  elsewhere 
produces  salt  and  gypsum,  and  is  ;^robably  identical  with  Wer¬ 
ner’s  old  red  sandstone.  The  sandiness  of  this  stratum  is,  how- 
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ever,  a  quality  so  inconstant,  while  its  colour,  arising  from  oxide 
of  iron,  is  so  permanent,  that  we  would  rather  adopt  one  of  the 
appellations  given  by  our  English  geologists,  than  tliat  of  German 
naturalists. 

The  brine  springs  at  about  fifty  yards  below  the  surface,  and 
the  four  pits  produce  about  sixteen  thousand  tons  annually,  at 
,thirty  one  pounds  per  ton,  including  thirty  pounds  |)er  ton  duty. 
The  greatest  produce  of  a  pint  of  the  water  is  2289.  grs.  so  that 
it  is  soraewliat  weaker  than  a  saturated  solution  of  salt.  Mr. 
Horner’s  analysis  gives — muriate  of  soda  or  common  salt  96.48, 
.sulphate of  lime, or  gypsum  1.63,  sulphate  of  soda  1.82,  and 
;  muriate  of  magnesia  0.07  percent. 


VI.  On  the  Veins  of  Cornwall.  By  William  Phillips. 


This  paper  contains  a  considerable  number  of  facts,  collectetl 
partly  from  the  verbal  accounts  of  captains  of  mines,  and  per- 
,sonal  observation,  and  partly  from  the  descriptions  of  former 
^authors  ;  and  is  elucidated  by  plans  of  some  of  the  more  remark- 
jable  veins  :  but  the  materials  are  of  such  a  nature,  as  not  to 
admit  of  a  compressed  abstract ;  and  the  results  do  not  throw 
any  light  on  the  impenetrable  obscurity  wdiich  envelops  the 
theory  of  veins  ;  nor  furnish  any  just  grounds  for  establishing 
general  rules.  No  spot  more  completely  convinces  the  geologist 
of  his  ignorance,  than  the  mound  of  rubbish  round  a  Cornish 
mine. 


iVlI.  On  the  Freshwater  Fomiations  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ; 
with  some  Observaiions  on  the  Strata  over  the  Chalk  in 
the  South  East  Part  of  England. 


ojm  The  researches  of  M.  M.  Cuvier,  and  Brongniart,  into  the 
■♦geology  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  have  excited  consider- 
■  ible  attention.  The  strata  are  superior  to  the  chalk  ;  they  arc 
limited  extent,  appearing  to  have  .been  formcA  in  a  hollow 
i®^»xcavated  in  the  upj>er  part  of  the  chalk  stratum.”  They  are  well 
'J^^fcarked  by  distinguishing  mineralogical  characters  ;  and  yet 
5  more  by  a  multitude  of  reliquiae  of  shells,  and  even  of  quadru- 
in  such  a  state  of  preservation,  as  to  be  referribleto  their 
wlact^  in  the  system  of  the  present  creation,  though  almost 
Vniversally  diflering  in  species. 

I  These  shells  and  other  animal  remains,  appear  to  have  been 
■j^posiied,  partly  by  the  ocean,  or,  at  least,  salt  water,  and 
^p^Wiirtly  by  fresh,  and  these  depositions  alternate  several  times, 
naturalists  who  investigated  them,  were  not  only  men 

(lidfinmiictio/l  Kiif  in  their  eoiimsi- 


distinguished  abilities,  but  were  assisted  in  their  compa- 
ns,  by  the  immense  collection  of  the  French  National  Mu- 
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seum.  All  these  circumstances  have  contributed  to  stamp  tbe 
investigation  ^Tith  a  high  degree  of  interest ;  and  the  F rench  geo 
legists  are,  perhaps,  as  fur  before  those  of  this  country,  in  a  pre 
cise  knowledge  of  these  strata,  as  we  exceed  them,  in  accurate 
acquaintance  with  those  beneath  the  chalk. 

'rhe  organic  remains  of  1  lord  well,  Harwich,  and  Sheppej 
Island,  which  are  well  known  to  collectors,  indicated  that  there 
are  two  depressions  in  the  chalk  strata  of  this  country,  contain¬ 
ing  formations  in  some  degree  similar  to  those  of  the  Paris  basin. 
Mr.  Webster,  in  this  paper,  traces  the  boundaries  of  the  British 
depressions,  which  are  indicated  on  three  maps  ;  and  compares 
the  stratification  more  particularly  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  that 
of  the  vicinity  of  Paris.  The  similirit  y  of  the  fossils  affords  a  means 
of  identifying  several  of  the  fresh  and  of  the  salt  water  forma 
lions,  but  there  is  a  very  considerable  <litt’efence  in  their  charac 
ter,  more  particularly  from  the  want  of  the  beds  of  gypsum, 
none  having  hitherto  been  found  in  this  island,  above  the  chalk. 
The  sandstone  of  Fontainhleau  seems  to  belong  to  the.sa 
stratum  which  produced  the  partial  concretions  termed  Gr 
Weaih  ers,  or  JVethers^  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  cliaii 
in  some  of  tiic  midland  counties,  and  admirably  displayed 
the  paradoxical  erections  of  Stonehenge. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Webster’s  diligence  and  ability,  miu 
still  remains  to  be  done,  in  exploring  the  geology  of  these  portuM 
of  our  island,  the  surface  of  which  exhibits  the  traces  of  tli 
last  great  revolution  which  this  earth  lias  undergone,  while  tl 
strata  themselves  teem  with  the  remains  of  plants,  quailni  pei 
reptiles,  fishes,  shells,  corals,  &c.,  to  the  amount  of  soi 
thousand  species,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  distinct  fro 
any  that  now  exist,  and  the  rest  connected  with  the  pro 
creation  only  by  a  doubtful  and  imperfect  resemblance. 


VIII.  Remarks  on  the  Vitrified  Forts  of  Scotland, 

By  J.  Mac  Culloch. 


The  attention  of  antiquaries  has  bet'ii  long  attracted  hy  ^ 
remains  of  edifices,  evidently  intended  for  the  |/urp0vse  of  m* 
tial  defence,  which  hear  unequivocal  indications  of  having  In 
subjected  after  their  erection  to  the  influence  of  intense  lu* 
The  opinions  of  differtmt  obs(^rvers  and  narrators,  have  diflor 
respecting  the  date  of  their  formation,  and  the  manner 
which  the  fire  was  applied  ;  some  attributing  it  to  the  aecideu 
conflagration  of  a  superstructure  of  wood  ;  others,  to  the  ini 
tional  combustion  of  fuel  heaped  around  the  edifice,  either 
the  intention  of  consolidating,  or  of  consuming  it;  while  a  tlii 
party  sought  to  account  lor  the  heat  by  which  the’  matei 
were  affected,  by  the  hypotliesis  of  Tolcanic  agency.  The 


I 
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utants  ha\in^  exliansted  their  ars^uments,  the  contest  appears 
.1  have  been  lor  some  time  relimpiislied.  Dr.  Mac  Culloch,  in 
his  paper,  kindly  hrinj^s  them  a  fresh  supply, 

Ilis  KMT) arks  are  chieHy  drawn  from  personal  and  attentive 
()n*ii(ieration  of  two  of  these  works ;  one,  on  the  hill  of  Dun 
ilac  Sniochain  ;  the  other,  on  Crai"  Phadric.  The  first  coii- 
istsof  a  series  of  parallelo^^ramic  works,  capable  of  containinj^ 
iliDUt  six  hundred  men.  occupying  the  summit  of  a  hill  preci- 
Mtoiis  alonti^  three  (piarters  of  its  circumference,  and  carefully 
uanled  at  the  otluT  end,  where  it  descends  gradually  to  the 
lain ;  displayint^  in  the  whole  arran^’einent  of  its  parts, 
larks  of  military  design  and  experience,  which  assign  their 
n  etion  to  an  age  of  some  talent  and  improvement. 

‘  The  ignorance  and  rudeness  attributed  to  nations  of  mere  hunters 
d  warriors,  is  talsely  assigned.  J  lie  history  of  infant  society  shewst 
1  the  contrary,  in>tances  of  acute  reasoning,  of  ready  invention,  of 
rstverance  and  prowess,  which  would  he  in  vain  sought  among  the 
lightened  populace  of  modern  times,  nay  even  among  those  who 
otar  removed  above  that  rank.  But  this  ability  and  vigour  of  mind, 

I  been  necessarily  directed  to  those  objects  only,  which  were  use- 
honourable,  or  were  then  in  fashion.  The  abilities  of  infant 
IIS  require  to  be  compared  with  their  necessities,  and  to  be  men- 
by  their  best  works,  not  by  their  w’orst.’  p.  259. 

le  walls  arc  about  twelve  feet  ill  thickness,  bearing  marks 
trifi cation  throughout  their  whole  extent,  but  not  more 
a  foot  or  two  from  the  foundation,  the  effects  of  fire  di¬ 
aling  as  wc  proceed  upwards.  The  heaps  of  loose  stones. 
Ululated  on  both  sides  of  the  parts  still  standing,  do  not 
ar  to  indicate  a  greater  elevation  than  five  feet,  or  just 
L*ient  for  a  man  to  overlook  ;  and  this  Dr.  Mac  Culloch  sup- 
s  to  have  been  the  height  of  the  ancient  British  field  works, 
the  perfect  remains  of  Castle  An- Dinas,  in  the  parish  of 
gvan,  ill  Cornwall. 

lie  hill  on  which  this  fort  stands,  is  composed  of  limestone 
iiating  with  schistus  ;  the  surrounding  plain  is  alluvial ;  the 
ntains  of  Benediraloch  to  the  west,  consist*  of  primitive 
s,  but  are  skirted  fora  considerable  space,  by  a  mountain  of 
>  and  trap  breccia  or  pudding  stone,  consisting  of  rounded 
ules  of  trap  cemented  together  by  calcareous  spar.  Of  all 
different  species  of  stone  in  the  neighbourhood,  this  is  the 
one  which  vitrifies  by  the  action  of  fire  ;  but  it  no  where 
irs  within  half  a  mile  of  Duu  Mac  Sniochain  ;  yet  in  the 
dniction  of  the  walls,  fragments  of  it  are  every  where  in- 
porsed  among. the  gneiss,  granite,  and  otlier  primitive  rooks, 
'hicU  they  are  composed,  while  the  lime-stone  of  which  the 
itself  consists,  has  been  used  in  very  small  quantities. 
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*  Hence  it  appears  at  least  a  probable  conclusion,  that  the  buiid. 
ers  were  acquainted  with  the  effect  of  fire  in  destroying  limestone, 
and  that  intending  to  erect  a  vitrified  wall,  they  rejected  that  which 
was  unfit  for  their  purposes,  however  conveniently  placed.  Had  the 
object  been  to  erect  a  dry  wall  of  stone  and  wood,  the  llmestoce 
would  have  equally  answered  their  intentions.  This  notion  of  a  d^ 
sign  to  vitrify,  seems  to  receive  additional  strength  from  the  apparent 
smicitude  and  labour  employed  in  introducing  so  much  pudding-stone 
into  the  work.*  pp.  265,  266. 


From  the  change  produced  on  the  pudding-stone  in  the  walls 


I 


ing  ingredient. 


The  idea  of  intentional  vitrification,  receives  additional  suppo 
from  the  Hindoo  practice  of  building  with  clay,  and 
quently  burning  the  waHs  to  brick  ;  and  fronfa  solitary  instance 
a  dwelling-house,  the  walls  of  which  appear  to  have  been  inte 
tionally  vitrified.  This  curious  relic  of  antiquity,  Gatacrc-hous 
in  Shfopshire,  is  now  unfortunately  destroyed. 


I 


IX.  On  the  Sublimation  of  Silica.^  By  J.  Mac  Cullocli 


of  the  fort,  compared  with  the  results  of  experiments  on  the|ta 
same  kind  of  rock  in  the  laboratory,  Dr.  Mac  Culloch  found 
that  the  heat  requisite  to  vitrify  and  consolidate  the  materials, 
must  have  been  at  least  60  of  Wedgewood’s  scale ;  30,  or 
the  heat  of  melting  brass,  was  insufiicient  to  produce  any  degree 
of  vitrification.  Tlie  combustion  of  a  wooden  superstructure,  or 
of  wood  introduced  into  the  walls,  could  not  have  produced* 
intense  a  degree  of  heat :  it  is,  therefore,  probable,  that  a  so 
of  furnace  was  constructed  for  the  purpose,  by  means  of  a  dou¬ 
ble  earthen  wall; — a  supposition  tlie  less  improbable,  as  the  Afri¬ 
cans  effect  the  reduction  of  iron  from  its  ores,  by  a  similar  con 
trivance; 

In  the  walls  of  Craig  Phadric,  the  cementing  vitrifiable  sub 
stance,  is  a  pudding-stone  perfectly  distinct  from  that  of  Du 
Mac  Sniochain,  being  destitute  of  calcareous  matter.  Th 
walls  consequently  contain  none  of  the  porous  scoriae  of  th 
latter  place,  which  have  been  circulated  as  pumice  ;  but  the  liea 
requisite  for  their  agglutination,  cannot  have  been  less.  A  thir 
fort,  in  the  parish  of  Amworth,  built  of  yet  more  refractory  nia 
terials,  afforded  traces  of  vitrification  only  in  a  few  detach 
spots  where  calcareous  particles  abounded  in  the  grauvvacke  ei 
ployed  in  its  construction,  though  it  appears  that  the  same  at 
tempt  was  made,  but  failed  for  want  of  a  sufficiently  yield 


This  phenomenon  occurred  in.  an  experiment  on  the  oxidesV^Q 
tin  and  lead.  It  will  be  highly  acceptable  to  the  Huttonians. 
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X.  Observations  on  the  specimens  of  Hippurites  from  Si- 

cily^  presented  to  the  Geological  Society j  by  the  Hon. 

Henry  Grey  Bennet  By  James  Parkinson. 

The  Hippurite  belongs  to  the  class  of  multilocular  shells, 
tvhich  appear  from  the  numerous  remains  of  Cornua  Ammonis, 
Orthocerae,  Belemnites,  &c.,  to  have  been  socommon  in  a  former 
state  of  the  world.  The  few  Nautili  which  we  possess  at  present, 
throw  but  an  imperfect  light  upon  the  structure  of  these  ani¬ 
mals.  Mr.  P.  prosecutes  in  this  paper,  a  subject  which  he  had 
taken  up  in  his  work  on  Organic  Remains ;  and  endeavours  to 
discover  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitant,  from  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  his  long  forsaken  house.  The  principal  point  ascer- 
^sine  J,  is,  the  power  of  change  of  place,  by  altering  the  relative 
iuiioyancy  of  the  sliell,  and  thus  rising  to  the  surface,  or  sinking 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

iXI.  An  Account  of  the  Coalfield  at  Bradford^  near  J/an- 
I  Chester.  By  Robert  Bakewell.  Communicated  by  Dr, 
s  Roget. 

This  is  a  small  coalfield  resting  on  a  red  sandstone,  probably 
ayariety  of  the  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire  millstone  grit.  One 
af  the  beds  on  its  northern  edge,  instead  of  dipping  thirty  de- 

ies  S.  the  regular  inclination  of  the  strata,  rises  to  the  sur- 
t  perpendicularly,  and  has  been  worked  in  this  direction  to  the 
th  of  forty  feet. 

XII,  Some  Account  of  the  Island  of  Teneriffe. 

By  the  Hon.  Henry  Grey  Bennet. 

The  Peak  of  TenerifFc,  towering  in  peerless  majesty  from  the 
)anse  of  tile  Atlantic  to  an  elevation  of  twelve  thousand  five 
idred  feet ;  the  cloud  capped  landmark — once,  the  flaming 
con  of  an  horizon  ninety  leagues  in  diameter ;  is  an  object  as* 
i’active  in  description  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader,  as 
5  in  nature  to  the  eye  of  the  navigator.  For  a  traveller  to 
end  its  summit,  and  speak  plain,  simple  truth  when  he  gets  to 
bottom  again,  would  seem  almost  tO"  imply  either  a  total 
nt  of  ability  to  embellish,  or  uncommon  reliance  on  the  native 
5rms  of  veracity.  Mr,  B.  endeavours  simply  to  convey  cor- 
t  ideas  of  the  matter,  form,  and  magnitude,  of  the  objects  he 
?ted  ;  yet  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  if  a  poetic  imagination*  will 
■  build  a  more  beautiful  superstructure  upon  these  materials, 
tu  on  the  descriptions  of  such  as  endeavour  to  excite  iu  their 
^ders,  sensations — tho  effects  of  the  scenes  they  beheld,  by 
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sounding  epithets  and  splendour  of  diction.  Those  >vho  have  no 
poetry  in  their  souls,  will,  we  dare  assert,  lose  nothing  on  this 
score;  and,  at  any  rate,  tliey  will  obtain  interesting  geological 
and  geographical  information. 

The  whole  of  the  island  is  evidently  of  volcanic  origin,  the 
lowest  stratum  being  a  bed  of  porphyritie  lava  covered  by  scoria 
and  pull  ice.  U pon  this  rests  a  bed  of  Rocca  rerde,  or  green¬ 
stone,  composed  of  felspar  and  hornblende,  on  which  generally 
Kes  a  thick  bed  of  pumice.  And,  lastly,  towards  the  surface, 
are  basaltic  lava  and  ish.  In  some  places,  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  strata  of  lava  ap|>ear  above  each  other  ;  and  these  at  timei 
individually  attain  a  thickness  of  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet.  'I'he  number  of  small  extinct  volcanoes,  is  prodigious:i 
and  the  streams  of  lava,  which  have  flowed  from  them,  are  be¬ 
yond  enumeration. 

Mr  B.  ascended  the  Peak,  from  the  town  of  Orotava,  on  tb 
16th  of  September,  1810.  After  (piitting  the  cultivated  part ct^ 
the  acclivity,  he  traversed  a  forest  ot  chesnut  tree^sof  large  sizf 
mixed  with  shrubs  of  the  erica  arhorea,  eighteen  or  twent«^ 
feet  high  :  he  then  rode  for  two  liours  over  a  succession  of  gre^^ii 
hills,  whose  vegetation,  dwindling  by  degrees,  was  at  last  re 
duced  to  the  Spanish  broom. 

*  Leaving  behind  us  this  range  of  green  hills,  the  track  still  asceni! 
ing,  leads  for  several  hours  across  a  steep  and  difficult  mass  of  lari 
rock,  broken  here  and  there  into  strange  and  fantastic  forms,  won 
into  deep  ravines,  and  scantily  covered  in  places  by  a  thin  layers 
yellow  pumice.  The  surface  of  the  country  for  miles  and  miles  aroui^ 
IS  one  continuous  stream  of  lava  ;  the  rents  or  ravines  of  which  set : 
to  be  formed  partly  by  the  torrents  from  the  hills  flow  ing  for  so  m<r 
ages,  and  partly  from  that  tendency,  characteristic  of  a  lava  currt: 
to  keep  itself  up  in  embankments,  and,  in  its  cooling  process,  to 
out  into  those  hollows  wdiich  I  have  uniformly  observed  in  every  erup 

tion  of  lava  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining . 

length,  an  immense  undulated  plain  spreads  itself  like  a  fan  oni 
sides,  nearly  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  ;  and  this  plain  is  bound? 
on  the  west  soutli  west,  and  south  south  west,  by  the  regions  of  ta 
peak,  and  on  tlie  cast  and  north  east,  by  a  range  of  steep  perpendin 
kir  precipices  and  mountains,  many  leagues  in  circumference,  cal!? 
by  tlie  Spaniards,  Los  FaldaSy  which  evidently  formed  the  side  ofJ 
immense  crater.  This  tract,  according  to  the  authority  of  M.  Escoia 
contains^  12  square  leagues  •  •  from  which  perhaps  originally  the  Irm 
of  the  isleflowxd,  which  might  have  thrown  up  the  cone  of  the 
and  covered  the  wide  spreading  plains  wdth  the  deep  bed  of  ashes 
pumice.’  pp.  292 — ^294. 

,  After  crossing  the  plain,  and  a  torrent  of  lava  which 
flowed  from  the  higher  parts  of  the  Peak,  Mr,  B.  arrived  i 
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;lMi  rocks,  La  JEstancia  di  los  Inglcsesy  wliere  lie  was  to  take 
up  his  quarters  for  the  ni^ht,  on  a  sailcloth  beside  a  fire  of  tlie 
dry  branches  of  the  Spanish  broom. 

<  r,  however,  passed  the  best  part  of  the  night,^  he  says,  ‘  by  the 
(ire,  the  weather  being  piercing  cold ;  the  view  all  around  me  was 
wild  and  terrific,  the  moon  rose  about  ten  at  night,  and  though  in 
her  third  quarter,  gave  sufficient  light  to  shew  the  waste  and 
j  wilderness  by  which  we  were  surrounded :  the  peak  and  the  upper 
regions  which  we  had  yet  to  ascend,  towered  awfully  above  our 
heads,  while  below,  the  mountains  that  had  appeared  of  such  a 
height  in  the  morning,  and  had  cost  us  a  day’s  labour  to  climb, 
lay  stretched  as  plains  at  our  feet ;  from  the  uncommon  rarity  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  whole  vault  of  heaven  appeared  studded 
with  innumerable  stars,  while  the  valleys  of  Orotava  were  hidden 
Ifroin  our  view  by  a  thin  veil  of  light  fleecy  clouds,  that  floated  far 
beneath  the  elevated  spot  we  had  chosen  for  our  resting  place  :  the 


i  wind,  which,  coming  in  hollow  gusts  irom  the  mountain,  resembled 
1  the  roar  of  distant  cannon.’  p.  296. 

1  From  this  place  our  travellers  proceeded  on  foot,  climbing 
I  precipices  of  lava,  and  acclivities  of  loose  pumice,  till  they 
I  arrived  at  that  division  of  the  mountain,  called  e/ -l/ai  Paris; 
jJ  in  immense  mass  of  lava  about  two  miles  in  breadth,  and  not 
Jps  than  sixty  or  a  hundred  feet  deep.  It  does  not  appear  ever 
rfto  have  been  in  a  state  of  perfect  fusion,  the  traces  of  vitrification 
elleing  very  rare.  At  La  Cueva,  they  explored  one  of  the  caves 
^fcmmon  on  the  sides  of  the  mountain.  It  contained  snow, 
a  pool  of  water  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  depth.  '  The  roof  and 
Jidcs  are  formed  of  stalactitical  lava.  Here  they  viewed  the 
m^endid  spectacle  of  sunrise. 

™  '  At  first  there  appeared  a  bright  streak  of  red  on  the  horizon, 
'.which  gradually  spread  itself,  lighting  up  the  heaven  by  degrees, 
growing  brighter  and  brighter,  till  at  last  the  sun  burst  forth 
d*ora  the  bed  of  the  ocean  gilding  as  it  rose  the  mountains  of 
Weneriffe,  and  those  of  the  Great  Canary ;  in  a  short  time  the 
icwhole  country  to  the  eastward,  lay  spread  out  as  a  map,  the 
Canary  was  easily  to  be  distinguished  and  its  rugged 
finil  mountainous  character  became  visible  to  the  n^ed  eye.’ 
0*-  29S. 

Near  this  spot  commences  the  third  division  or  cone  of 
mountain,  properly  termed  the  Peak  of  Teneriflfe.  The 
j'vvnt,  owing  to  the  excessive  steepness,  and  looseness  of 
pumice,  is  fatiguing,  but  it  does  not  extend  far.  The  top 
not  appear  to  contain  more  than  an  acre  and  a  half  in 
M  ppftieie'?,  and  from  the  highest  ridge  to  the  bottom  of  the 
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crater,  there  is  a  gradual  descent  of  about  two  hundred  feet. 
The  whole  summit  consists  of  lava  in  a  state  of  rapid  decom¬ 
position  from  the  sulphureous  vapours  which  are  continually  ex¬ 
haling,  and  which  deposite  considerable  quantities  of  very  pure 
sulphur.  The  heat  in  some  places  is  considerable,  and  the 
ground,  on  being  struck  with  the  foot,  gives  a  hollovs 
sound.  The  circumference  of  the  cone,  Mr.  B.  estimates  at 
three  miles ;  and  the  view  from  the  summit  is  stbpendous,  so 
that  the  idea  of  extreme  height  is  more  determinate  and  pre¬ 
cise,  than  even  on  the  mountains  of  Switzerland.  ^ 

Mr.  B.  thinks  the  difficulties  of  the  ascent,  as  described  by 
other  travellers,  much  exaggerated;  and  he  encourages  those 
who  may  be  disposed  to  try  it  after  him,  with  the  consoling  in¬ 
formation,  that  there  is,  perhaps,  no  mountain  in  Euroj)e,  the 
ascent  of  ‘which  does  not  present  more  difficulties  than  the  Peak 
of  Tenerifle. 

Xlll.  On  the  Junction  of  Trap  and  Sandstone,  at  Stirling 

Castle.  By  J.  Mac  Culloch. 

In  cutting  a  road,  the  line  of  junction  of  the  sandstone  and 
super-incumbent  grunstein  stratum  was  laid  bare.  In  one 
place,  tlie  sandstone  stratum  was  split  in  the  direction  of  it' 
stratiticatioii,  the  upper  portion  separated,  bent  upwards,  tlu 
end  irregularly  fractured,  and,  in  this  condition,  involved,  sup¬ 
ported,  and  covered  by  the  grunstein.  The  difficulty  of  ac 
counting  for  the  phenomenon,  on  the  Wernerian  hypothesis, bj 
that  it  is  obvious  both  strata  are  depositions  by  precipitatioa 
from  quiescent  fluids.  The  Huttonian  certainly  affords  an  eas) 
solution,  by  supposing  the  agency  of  Are.  But,  as  Dr. 
Culloch  remarks,  ‘  Whether  this  hypothesis  be  esteemed  wd 
^  founded  or  not,  it  must  rest  on  a  much  wider  basis  than  tha 
^  of  the  mere  phenomena  which  accompany  the  trap  rocks. 
Phenomena  like  that  which  is  here  so  ably  described  and  de 
lineated,  lead,  however,  to  tlie  conclusion — that  no  hypothesis  i 
com|>etent  to  explain  geological  phenomena  at  large,  whic 
does  not  admit  of  the  forcible  displacement  of  the  strata  whic 
accompany  them,  and  on  which  the  marks  of  violence  are  so  evi 
dently  impressed. 

XIV.  Qn  the  Economy  of  the  Mines  of  Cornwall  and  Det^ 

By  J.  Taylor. 

In  almost  every  country  in  the  world,  England  excepted,  tk 
mistaken  political  maxim  has  been  adopted,  that,  if  individuii 
can  work  a  mine  with  profit,  it  must  be  profitable  for  the 
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Ycrnmcnt  of  the  country  to  work  it.  The  British  government 
appears  to  have  (liscovere<l,  that  the  productive  returns  to  in¬ 
dividuals,  are  the  creation  of  so  much  additional  property  16 
llie  state,  while  their  unproductive  expenditure  distributes  the 
wealth  of  the  adventurers  in  supjiorting  the  indigent  aiid  in¬ 
dustrious,  without  impoverishing  the  public  coffers.  * 

Satisfied  therefore  with  ^defending  private  rights  in  the  seartih 
after  the  mineral  riches  of  the  country,  and  with  ensuring  their 
enjoyment  when  obtained,  it  leaves  the  economical  regulations 
of  the  mine,  to  the  prudence  of  those  who  are  most  immedi¬ 
ately  interested  in  their  eflicacy.  Upon  the  same  principle,  the 
adventurers  unite  their  interest  with  that  of  the  workmen  ;  and 
the  system  of  the  Cornish  mines,  though  defective  in  some 
particulars,  is  as  much  superior  in  theory  to  those  of  most 
other  mining  districts,  as  in  the  effects  produced. 

Mr.  Taylor  considers  their  economy,  umler  five  general  heads. 
11.  The  nature  of  the  agreements  betwc'cn  the  Owner  of  the 
■soil  and  the  Mine-adventurers*  2.  The  arrangements  between 
■the  adventurers  among  tliemselves.  3.  The  mode  of  employ- 
Ad;  and. paying  the  miners  and  workmen.  4.  The  purchase  of 
materials  for  carrying  on  the  undertaking.  5.  The  sale  of  Ores 
Vo  the  Smelting  Companies. 

J  The  first  and  the  fourth  of  these,  lie  open  to  the  greatest  objec¬ 
tions,  as  the  duefty  or  portion  of  produce,  either  in  ore  or  by 
Composition,  to  the  Zx>r<i  of  the  soil,  being  disproportionately 
jCrgc  in  comparison  with  the  damage  done,  discourage  adven¬ 
ture  ;  and  as  the  supply  of  materials  is  generally  in  the  hands  of 
ihareholders^  in  the  concern,  it  is  their  interest  to  encourage 
ke  prosecution  of  enterprises  w  hich  may  he  ruinous  to  their 
^jpartners. 

ht  arrangements  betw  e'en  the  adventurers  are  simple.  The 
j^Vcounts  are  examined  every  three  or  two  months  :  in  large 
(jCdertakings  the  financial  concern  is  intrusted  to  a  purser  ;  the 
Management  of  the  works  to  the  capfaiuSy  a  class  of  mcri 
jjose  abilities  and  obliging  attentions  to  such  as  have  had  occa- 
wlu®”  to  apply  to  them  for  information  and  assistance,  will  be  re- 
^  with  esteem  and  respect  by  all  who  have  visited  the 

'  Vmty  on  scientific  pursuits.  Those  who.  superintend  the 
■irations  of  the  miners,  are  styled  iinder-ground  c'aptainsy 
-  TV  those  who  direct  the  dressing  and  'sorting  of  the  ore, 

^  V  called  grass  captainsy  certainly  by  a  misnomer,  as  their 
fcains,  though  occupied  by  great  mineral  riches,  often  do 
nted  contain  a  trace  of  vegetable  life. 

dividuVj^^®  chief  excellency  of  the  regulation  of  the  Cornish  mine% 
the  manner  of  contracting  with  the  workmen,  or 

the  work,  which  is  done  by  a  species  of  public  auc- 
V)  termed  a  parcel/,  at  which  the  captains  retain  the  right, 
f  ot.lH.  N.  ^5.  ‘  2S 
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if  the  biddings  arc  not  sufficiently  low,  to  offer  the  bargain  on 
their  own  terms,  or  to  withdraw  it  altogether.  The  work  i<? 
divided  into  Tuhrorky  or  work  done  by  measure,  at  a  certain 
rate  per  fathom  ;  Tribvte^  ore  raised  and  paid  for  by  a  certain 
prb]>ortion  of  its  value  when  sold  ;  and  Dressing,  an  agree¬ 
ment  for  picking  over  again  at  a  higher  rate  the  refiise  of  the 
tributcrs.  The  Tiitwork  is  let  by  Inirgains,  requiring  from 
four  to  twelve  men,  who  are  collectively  called  a  pair  of  men; 
the  Tribute,  in  pitchesy  or  limited  sjiaces  of  ground,  on  which 
two  to  six  men  are  employed ;  the  Dressing  generally  affords 
employment  to  tlie  women  and  children.  'I’ools  are  delivered 
to  the  person  taking  the  work,  for  which,  and  for  the  gun¬ 
powder,  candles,  and  cash  advanced,  his  account  is  debited. 

The  ore  delivered  by  the  tribiiters,  is  turned  over  to  the 
f>ublic  parcel  by  the  captain,  after  samples  have  been  taken 
by  the  miner,  and  on  the  part  of  the  adventurer.  A  sample  is 
assayed  for  the  latter  by  the  assay  master  of  the  mine,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  the  value  of  the.  portion  is  estimated  when 
the  whole  is  sold.  This  sale  is  also  conducted  by  samples 
taken  from  the  public  parcel,  divided  for  mutual  convenience 
into  a  number  of  lots,  called  Doles,  containing  from  fifty  to 
a  hundred  and  fifty  tons  each.  The  samj)les  of  co])per  are 
distributed  to  the  agents  of  the  different  copper  companies, 
three  or  four  weeks  before  the  sale  takes  place,  when  they  attend 
and  make  their  biddings  by  ticket  according  to  the  assay,  tlk' 
market  price  of  copper,  the  quantity  of  ore  on  hand,  and  the 
<juality  of  the  ore,  with  respect  to  the  purposes  for  which  it 
is  wanted.  In  this  manner,  seventy  to  a  hundred  thousam 
tons  weight  of  ore,  producing  on  an  average  about  8  pel 
cent,  of  pure  copper,  have  been  sold  annually  in  Cornwall,  fot 
something  more  than  half  a  million  of  money,  besides  the  pro 
duce  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  blocks,  or  forty  to  lift 
thousand  cwt.  of  tin. 

Of  the  magnitude  of  the  undertakings  some  estimate  may 
formed,  when  it  is  recollected  that  several  mines  afford  eir 
ployment  to  more  than  a  thousand  hands.  With  respect  to  t'n 
advantage  of  these  enterprises  to  the  proprietors,  Mr.  Taylo 
is  of  opinion,  that 

♦  Mining,  on  the  whole,  does  not  yield  any  great  profit  to  ti 
adventurer,  though  there  are  numerous  instances  of  extraordlnai 
gain ;  these  are  probably  nearly  balanced  by  more  numerous 
cerns,  in  which  loss  is  incurred :  the  latter,  however,  if  taken  in- 
vidually,  being  generally  much  less  in  amount  than  the  former.* 

Their  effect  in  supplying  the  population  with  means  of 
sistence,  and  their  influence  upon  the  morals  of  the  lo^j 
class,  do  not  come  withiu  the  scope  of  a  work  like  tltat  before 
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(Hir  own  observations,  however,  incline  us  to  suspect,  that  on  tlie 
whole  they  are  not  beneliciii4.  The  precariousness  of  the  cm- 
])loyment  encourages  a  spirit  of  s|M'culation ;  and  a  presunip- 
tioii  on  future  ^ains  to  make  up  for  present  extravagance^ 
which  undermines  the  domestic  happiness  of  the  miner.  The 
enterprise  which  to-day  affords  liini  subsistence^  may,  witliout 
warning,  become  unproductive,  and  himself,  with  his  compa¬ 
nions,  be  compelled  to  seek  w  ork  elsewliere  :  he  has,  thereforCj 
no  encouragement  to  expend  his  money  in  multiplyinsj  the 
comforts  of  his  habitation,  or  in  actpiiring  any  kind  of  pro- 
d  perty  which  does  not  admit  of  easy  removal  from  place  to  plaee; 
I  With  vigorous  and  exercised  understandings,  their  dwellings 
I  are  mere  hovels  of  barbarians  ;  and  while  their  ingenuity  and 
I  industry  do  not  admit  of  a  doubt,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the 
I  poor  rates  of  the  mining  districts  are  as  high  in  proportion  as 
I  in  the  crowded  manufacturing  towns. 

XV.  On  the  Origin  of  a  remarkable  Class  of  Organic 
Impressions^  occurring  in  Nodules  of  Flint,  By  the  Rev, 
4  William  Conybeafe.  , 

,oB  .  .  '  ’ 

Tel  impressions,  or  rather  casts,  whose  origin  Mr.  Cony- 

g^l  beare  investigates  with  acuteness  tOiid  accuracy  iu  this  papetj 
•nW  occasioned  much  difference  of  o])inioii  among  collectors  of 
t\™  fossils.  They  appear  in  the  form  of  flattened  tubercles,  con- 
tbfl  mooted  by  lateral  filaments  on  the  surface  of  fragments  of  flint, 
jland  were  undoubtedly  moulded  in  the  cavities  and  perforations, 
\\M  some  marine  animal,  in  various  shells.  The  substance 

pel  of  the  shell  being  removed  after  the  injected  siliceous  matter 
i  acquired  consistency,  these  casts  present  figures  in  relief. 

LjThe  araygdaloids  are  similar  casts  in  cavities,  made  by  the 
^MPholas  in  madrepores  :  indeed,  had  Mr.  Conybeare  pursued 
■  the  subject  farther,  he  might  have  traced  protuberances  and 
filaments  of  a  similar  origin  in  all  rocks  in  which  the  testa- 
‘gjceous  remains  have  been  removed,  and  their  place  not  yet 
0  «occupied  by  infiltrated  matter; 
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XVI.  A  Description  of  the  Oxyd  of  Tin  ;  of  the  primi^ 
five  Crystal  and  its  Modifications ;  including  an  Attempt 
I  to  ascertain  with  Precision  the  Admeasurement  of  the 
I  Angles,  Sfc.  By  William  Phillips. 

I  This  paper  is  a  valuable  contribution  towards  a  natural  his- 
Itory  of  Tin,  and  does  great  credit  to  the  patient  research  and 
^ute  observation  of  the  Author:  The  idea  of  native  tin  has 
Pcen  entirely  given  upj  the  specimens  preserved  as  such,  being 
wroved  to  have  undergone  the  action  of  fire  in  neglected  smelt  - 
Bng  bouses.  The  oxyd,  crystallized  and  in  a  compact  state, 

I  2S2 
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and  tho  sulphiiret  or  boll  metal  ore,  are  the  only  species  known 
in  C\>rnwall.  The  former  occurs  in  combination  with  a  ^reat 
variety  of  other  minerals.  Mr.  Phillips  mentions  as  its  attend, 
ants, — Ciranite,  Schist,  Chlorite,  Schorl,  Carbonate  of  Lime, 
Tona/,  iMialcedony,  Fluate  of  Lime,  Yellow  copper  ore,  Blende 
ana  Quart/,  IMispickel  and  Wolfram.  Its  specific  character  is 
given  as  follows : 


‘  Primitive  cryatal. — An  octoedron  composed  of  two  obtuse  quad¬ 
rangular  pyramids  joined  at  their  bases,  which  are  square.  Frac¬ 
ture — mostly  shattcry,  often  vitreous ;  sometimes  conchoidal,  some, 
times  •  lamellar.  Aspect — not  metallic.  Specific  gravity  6,  56  to 
6, 9S.  wood  tin  6,45.  Hardness— brittle,  and  easily  frangible ;  gives 
sparks  wdth  a  steel.  Electricity — the  coloured  portions,  when  placed 
in  communication  with  an  electrified  conductor,  emit  bright  sparks 
on  the  approach  of  the  finger.  Colour — whitish,  either  translucent 
oi*  opaque  ;  it  is  sometimes  of  a  resin  yellow,  but  more  often  of  a 
deep  brown  somewhat  reddish,  more  frequently  blackish  or  black; 
occasionally  brick  red,  but,  in  that  case  generally  bears,  in  some 
respect,  marks  of  having  been  exposed  to  tne  action  of  fire.  Trans¬ 
parency — the  more  colourless  crystals  are  generally  somewhat  trans¬ 
parent,  in  which  respect  they  sometimes  almost  equd  common  quartz. 
Lustre;— resinous  or  vitreous.  Dust — of  a  dull  ash  grey.  Analysis— 
77.5  tin,  21.5  oxygen;  0.25  oxyd  of  iron,  075  silex.  Under  the 
blowpipe  it  decrepates ;  becomes  pale  and  opaque  ;  is  reducible  hi 
part  to  a  metallic  state,  but  with  difficulty.  When  heated  and  melted 
with  glass,  it  imparts  to  it  a  milk-white  colour.’  pp.  350, 551. 


In  tracing  the  primitive  crystal  through  its  various  modifi¬ 
cations,  of  which  Air.  P.  enumerates  twelve,  comprising  near 
one  hundred  and  eighty  different  figures,  independent  of  macles, 
macles  of  luaeles,  and  double  macles,  he  makes  use  of  the  re¬ 
flecting  Goiiiomcler  of  Dr.  Wollaston,  but  with  some  improve¬ 
ments  to  render  it  more  accurate ;  he  does  not,  however,  ap¬ 
ply  calculation  to  verify  the  results,  which  differ  in  some  re-| 
spects  from  those  of  Ilaily. 


XVII.  On  some  new  Varieties  of  Fossil  Alcyonia.  Bf| 

Thomas  W ebster. 


These  organic  remains  occur  in  the  green  sand  stratum  ami 
beneath  the  chalk  in  the  beds  of  limestone  belonging  to  it 
and  werfe  noticed  by  Air.  Webster  at  Under  Cliffy  in  the  Isleoi 
Wight.  They  appear  to  comprise  several  sjiecies  of  one  com| 
mon  genus,  but  we  much  doubt  whether  that  genus  ought 
be  denominated  Alcyonium,  if  identity  of  name  implies  an| 
resemblance  to  the  recent  zoophyte  which  bears  that  appcll 
tion.  A  similar  tulip-shaped  peduneulated  fossil  occurs  also 
tlie  same  stratum,  among  the  siliceous  casts  of  Black-da^ 
and  Ilallda\yn,  in  Devon ;  but  it  is  not  practicable  there 
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trace  the  peduncles  to  tliat  length  which  Mr.  W.  appears  to 
have  (lone. 

t 

XVIII.  Miscellaneous  Remarks  accompanying  a  Catalogue 
of  Specimens,  transmitted  to  the  Geological  Society.  By 
J.  Mac  Culloch. 

XIX.  Remarks  on  several  Parts  of  Scotland,  which  exhibit 
Quartz  Rock,  and  on  the  Nature  and  Connexion  of  this 
Rocky  in  general.  By  J.  Mac  Culloch. 

Jameson’s  Tour  to  the  Western  Islands,  has,  among  others, 
contributed  to  render  the  geology  of  that  j)art  of  Scotland,  in 
some  degree  familiar ;  but  while  the  united  efforts  and  re¬ 
peated  observations  of  so  many,  are  still  wanting  to  bring  the 
science  to  a  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  a  traveller  of  such  exercised  abilities,  and  such  energetic 
boldness  of  thought,  as  Dr.  Mac  Culloch,  should  find  ample 
gleanings.  The  precision  with  which  his  remarks  are  laid 
down,  the  fearlessness  with  which  hypotheses  are  set  out  of 
sight,  and  apparently  contradictory  facts  stated,  and  the  phi¬ 
losophic  coolness  with  which  systems  are  stripped  of  their 
tinsel  decorations,  to  examine  the  foundation  on  which  they 
really  stand,  render  these  observations  models  for  the  manner 
in  which  mineralogical  and  geological  memoranda  ought  to  be 
drawn  up.  They  occupy  nearly  a  hundred  pages  of  the  vo¬ 
lume  before  us ;  and  are  in  so  condensed  a  form,  that  we  can 
indulge  in  extracting  a  few  only  of  the  most  interesting  facts. 

llie  Island  of  Rum  possesses  strata  of  a  basaltic  amygdaloid, 
the  cavities  of  which  are  filled  with  chalcedonies  of  various 
olours,  some  of  \yliich  are  perfectly  green,  from  a  mixture  of 
;reen  earth  ;  and  these  Dr.  Mac  Culloch  identifies  with  thehe- 
lolrope,  cQinmonly  called  oriental,  which  has  long  been  im¬ 
properly  ranked  among  the  jaspers. 

The  Craig  of  Ailsa,  a  mountain  about  two  miles  in  cir- 
umference,  and  rising  to  the  height  of  near  a  thousand  feet 
rom  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  consists  of  one  immense  mass  of 
yeuite,  composed  of  white  felspar  and  transparent  (][uartz, 
ixed  with  black  horn -blend. 


I 


[iuu 


This  rock  is  in  general  amorphous,  but  in  many  places  it  ap- 
roaches  an  obscure  columnar  structure,  and  this  occasionally  ac«> 
uires  great  regularity.  It  is  on  the  north  west  side  that  the  co- 
imns  are  most  perfect.  They  vary  in  the  number  of  their  sides, 
ut  like  basaltic  columns,  the  most  general  forms  are  the  pentagonal 
d  hexagonal.  I  could  not  any  where  perceive  that  they  were 
mted,  but  they  break  at  right  angles  to  their  axes,  forming  those 
t  summits  which  are  tenanted  by  clouds  of  gannets.  Their  di- 
.r4ons  are  universally  large,  as  they  are  from  six  to  eight  feet  in 
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diameter,  and  extend  in  hcij^lit,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  judge,  to  a 
continuous  altitude  of  iOO  feet  and  upwards.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  magnificence  of  the  columnar  wall  on  this  side  of  the  rock; 
even  the  high  faces  of  Staffa  sink  into  insignificance  on  a  compa¬ 
rison  with  the  enormous  elevation  and  dimensions  of  Ailsa.  With 
that  elevation  is  combined  an  air  of  grandeur,  arising  from  the  sim 
plicity  of  their  aspect,  which  the  pencil  and  the  pen  are  equally 
incapable  of  describing.  To  the  lover  of  picturesque  beauty,  they 
possess  a  requisite,  of  which  the  want  is  perpetually  felt  in  contem¬ 
plating  the  basaltic  columns  of  Staffa  or  Egg.  1  his  is  their  gray 
colour,  catching  the  most  varied  lights  and  reflections,  when  the 
iron  cliffs  of  basalt  are  confounded  intone  indiscriminate  gloom.  He 
is  an  incurious  geologist,  or  a  feeble  admirer  of  fine  nature,  who  ig 
content  to  pass  Ailsa  unseen.*  pp.  418, 419. 

The  granite  masses  on  the  summit  of  Goaffeld,  on  the 
island  of  Arran ^  are  mognetical,  allecting  the  poles  of  the 
needle  in  situ,  and  influencing  it  also  even  in  detached  pieces. 
The  circumstance  has  been  observed  in  the  Harz,  in  Saxony 
and  Dr.  JMac  Culloch  informs  us  in  a  note,  that  he  has  since 
observed  it  in  the  mountain  Cruachan,  Were  sufficient  at 
tention  paid  to  this  interesting  phenomenon,  it  might  perhaps 
prove  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  is  at  present  sup 
posed. 

The  graphic  granite  of  Portsoy,  long  noted  for  its  beauty, 
has  acquired  celebrity  from  the  arguments  which  Dr.  Huttoii 
drew’  from  it  in  support  of  his  theory,  imagining  that  he  had 
proved  that  the  crystallization  of  its  parts,  must  have  been 
simultaneous.  Dr.  Mac  Culloch  j)roduces  specimens  com¬ 
pletely  confuting  this  assumption,  and  proving  a  sequence  of 
epochas  in  the  formation  of  the  rock  : — but  lest  the  disciples 
of  Werner  should  glory  in  the  overthrow  of  their  antagonist, 
he  presents  them  with  a  curved  detached  crystal  of  schorl, 
and  another  crystal  of  the  same  substance,  passing  tbrough  the 
centre  of  a  garnet,  the  whole  suspended  in  the  quartz.  Since 
crystals  are  never  formed  curved,  and  schorl  does  not  admit 
of  being  bent,  unless  softened  either  by  beat  or  some  otli 
solveut  to  us  unknown  ;  and  since,  in  the  second  case, 

‘  The  schorl  crystal  must  have  been  supported  in  a  fluid  of  eo 
gravity,  possessing  no  action,  cliemical  or  mechanical,  on  it,  while 
garnet  was  alloued  to  crystallize  around  it ;  and  that  this  extraor 
dinary  state  of  things  must  have  continued  during  the  time  which 
w  ould  require  to  deposite  a  mass  of  quartz  from  a  watery  solutio 
around  the  whole,’ — 

•  tve  conceive  that  a  confession  of  ignorance  would  be 
most  honourable  method  of  getting  out  of  the  dilemma. 

Dr.  Mac  C.’s  remarks  on  the  stratification  of  the  neighbour 
hood  of  Crinan,  which  consi^s  of  alternating  beds  of  grtw 
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wacke  and  clay*  slate,  contain  excellent  observations  on  the 
necessity  of  adoptins^  some  uniform  principle  of  nomenclature 
to  distine^uisli  the  various  rocks. 

*  We  are  not  at  liberty  in  the  nomenclature  of  mineralogy,  to 
derive  our  terms  sometimes  from  the  appearance  of  the  species,  and 
sometimes  from  the  accidental  circumstances  which  are  found  to 
belong  to  it.  This  is  to  acknowledge  two  distinct  principles  of  no¬ 
menclature,  and  to  claim  a  privilege  of  using  that  which  happens 
to  suit  any  particular  hypothesis  which  we  may  wish  to  support. 
The  accurate  description  of  mineralogical  species,  must  be  the  base 
of  all  geological  reasonings  ;  but  if  we  intermix  characters  derived 
from  geological  circumstances,  with  true  mineralogical  characters, 
we  set  out  upon  a  petitio  principiiy  and  end  by  reasoning  in  a 
circle.’  p.  443. 

We  act  correctly  according  to  this  rule,  when  we  term  rocks, 
composed  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  a  certain  state,  limestone; 
and  describe  their  geological  accidents  by  the  terms — primitive^ 
transition,  and  slate :  but  we  violate  it  when  we  term  the 
same  substance  clay  slate,  dn  a  country  which  we  deem  pri^ 
mitive,  and  grauwacke  slate,  in  those  which  go  by  the  name 
of  transition.  'The  term  grey  wacke,  which  has  served  as  ‘a 
‘  convenient  repository  of  rocks  for  which  no  other  name  was 
‘  at  hand,’  Dr.  Mac  C.  wishes  to  confine  to  those  in  which 
fragments  or  grains,  mechanically  altered,  are  cemented  toge¬ 
ther  by  clay  slate,  or  perhaps  also  by  mica  slate,  between 
which  he  suspects  that  a  true  gradation  exists.  Indeed,  he 
concludes  the  first  of  these  papers,  with  expressing  the  suspi¬ 
cion  that 

‘  No  real  and  well  defined  line  of  distinction  exists  between  the 
transition  and  primitive  rocks,  but  that  they  form  a  graduating  se¬ 
ries  of  one  single  formation ;  a  series  so  gradual  as  to  render  it 
expedient  once  more  to  return  to  the  most  simple  division  of  rocks 
into  primary  and  secondary.’ 

This  idea  gains  additional  strength  from  his  remarks  on 
quartz  rock,  which  appears  in  some  situations  alternating  with 
mica  slate,  while  in  others  it  contains  mechanical  deposites. 

XX.  Notice  relative  to  the  Geology  of  the  Coast  of  La¬ 
brador.  By  the  ilev.  ii.  Steiuhauer. 

From  the  verbal  accounts  and  specimens  sent  over  by  the 
Missionaries  of  the  United  Brethren,  the  only  settlers  on  this 
inhospitable  coast,  it  appears  to  be  composed  of  rocks  of  gra¬ 
nite,  syenite,  schist,  and  serpentine,  containing  lapis  ollaris. 
The  irridescent  felspar  and  hypei'stene  or  Labrador  horn-blend, 
peculiar  to  the  coast,  arc  well  known  among  mineralogists. 
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XXL  Mimiranda  relatire  to  Clorelly^  ISorth  JJevon.  By 

the  Rev.  I.  1.  Convbeare. 

This  paper  contains  an  account  of  some  sins^ular  contortions 
in  the  schistose  strata  of  that  coast,  ehicidatetl  by  sketches  of 
their  appearance  ;  and  concludes  with  some  ingenious  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  propriety  of  soj)araling  the  rocks  called,  in  De¬ 
vonshire,  dupstone  and  shillat,  froni  the  kellas  or  metalliferous 
schist  immediately  incumbent  on  the  granite  of  Corinvall  and 
Dartmoor. 

XXL  On  Staffa,  By  J.  Mac  Culloch. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  here  noted,  is,  that  the 
basaltic  stratum,  composing  the  cTitts,  and  forming  the  columnar 
fumades  of  Fingal’s  cave,  is  covered  by  a  bed  of  rolled  frag¬ 
ments  of  granite,  gneiss,  micaceous  schistus,  quartz,  and  red 
sandstone,  resembling  the  rocks  of  Iona,  Coll,  Tiree  ;  and  of 
the  coasts  of  Lorn,  Appin,  INlorven,  and  Ardnamurchan.  This 
urges  the  question  irresistibly, — Did  ’  the  ocean  once  stand 
above  the  summit  of  StaJfuj  while  it  formed  a  part  of  its  con¬ 
tinuous  bed,  or  has  the  island  been  elevated  with  the  shingle 
on  its  surface  from  the  bottom  of  the  present  sea  ?  Stupen¬ 
dous  as  must  appear  to  the  untutored  traveller,  the  ‘  power 
f  whieh  hollowed  the  cave  of  Fiiigal,  and  submerged  In  the 
‘  depths  of  ocean  those  columns  which  seemed  destined  for 
f  eternity, — to  the  mind  that  can  read  their  language,  the  pebbles 
on  its  roof  suggest  revolutions,  compared  with  which  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  former  is  no  more  than  the  downfall  of  a  castle 
oi*  cards. 

XXII 1.  On  Vegetable  Remains  preserved  in  Chalcedony. 

By  J.  Mac  Culloch. 

It  appears  thui  some  of  tl»a  elegant  arborisations'  which  add 
so  much  to  the  beauty  and  value  of  some  chalcedonies  and 
nioehoas,  must  really  be  reterred  to  the  organic  origin  to  which 
formerly  they  were  all  attributed.  Daubenton  has  described 
some  as  referrible  to  known  species  ;  and  even  Bluinenbach  has 
retracted  his  incredulity  on  this  subject.  Tne  specimens  en¬ 
graved  in  elucidation,  from  real  organic  remains,  and  from 
metallic  dendrites  closely  resembling  them,  are  elegant  and 
instructive'  * 

XXIV.  On  the  Vitreous  Tubes  found  near  to  Drigg,  iw 
Cumberland.  Compiled  by  the  Secretaries.  ,  ’ 

Three  hollow  tubes  of  a  vitrified  substance,  were  observed 
projecting  from  the  surface  of  a  sand  hill  on  the  sea  coast. 
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One  of  them  was  traced  downward  to  the  depth  of  about 
thirty  feet,  without  coming  to  a  termination,  though  its  diameter 
was  contracted  to  half  an  inch.  The  substance  of  these  tubes, 
which  are  longitudinally  corrugated,  appears  to  be  tlie  melted 
sand  of  the  coast,  but  is  extremely  difllicult  of  fusion.  The  only 
agent  which  appears  sufficient  to  account  for  this  production,  is 
the  electric  fluid. 


Art.  IV,  Sermons :  By  the  Rev.  John  Venn,  M.  A.  Rector  of  Clap- 
ham,  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  Hi.  778.  Price  11.  Is.  boards.  London, 
Hatchard,  1814. 

UOW  strange  soever  the  declaration  may  and  will  doubtless  be 
thought  by  many  of  the  fraternity  of  critics,  we  neverthe¬ 
less  confess,  that  there  is  no  character  on  which  we  ceflect 
with  so  much  complacency,  as  on  that  of  a  faithful  minister 
of  Jesus  Christ.  The  fame  of  the  conqueror  may  be  borne  to 
the  very  ends  of  the  earth,  perhaps  wafted  thither  in  sighs  ; 
but  the  remembrance  of  the  Alinister  of  Christ  will  ascend  to 
heaven,  and  will  there  be  cherished  eternally.  The  metaphy¬ 
sician  may  improve  the  intellect,  the  logician  and  the  mathemati¬ 
cian  may  teach  the  arts  of  reasoning  and  of  investigation,  the  poet 
may  warm  the  feelings  and  charm  the  imagination, — but  the  judi¬ 
cious  and  successful  divine,  is  the  honoured  instrument  by  which 
the  Father  of  mercies  often  awakens  the  conscience,  enlight¬ 
ens  the  understanding,  and  sanctifies  the  heai’t.  Of  such  a 
!  servant  of  God,  thus  employed  and  thus  blessed,  we  are  now  to 
I  speak. 

I  The  Rev.  John  Venn,  the  Author  of  the  Sermons”  before 

Ins,  was  born  at  Clapham,  on  the  9th  of  March,  1759.  He  was 
the  son  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Venn,  well-known  as  a  pious,  zea¬ 
lous,  and  active  clergyman,  and  as  the  Author  of  a  popular 
work,  The  Complete  Duty  of  Man.”  By  this  excellent 
parent  he  was  placed  under  Air.  Shute,  of  Leeds,  to  receive  the 
early  part  of  his  education. 

‘  He  was  then  removed  to  Hippasbolme  School,  where  he  was 
I  well  grounded  in  classics  by  the  care  of  Mr.  Sutcliffe.  He  had  after- 
'  wards  the  benefit  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Milner’s  instruction,  at  the 
Grammar  School  at  Hull ;  and  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Robinson’s  and 
the  Rev.  William  Ludlam’s,  the  last  an  eminent  mathematician,  at 
Leicester.  He  was  admitted  a  member  of  Sidney  Sussex  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1781.  In  Septem^ 
her,  1782,  he  was  ordained  deacon,  as  curate  to  his  father :  he  entered 
intopriest^s  orders,  in  March  1783,  and  two  days  afterwards  was  in¬ 
stituted  to  the  living  of  Little  Dunham,  in  Norfolk.  On  the  22d  of 
October,  1784,  he  married  Miss  Catherine  King,  of  Hull,  who  died 
Jpril  13,  1803,  leaving  a  family  of  seven  children.  In  June,  17^, 
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on  Um}  death  of  Sir  J.  Stonehouse,  the  former  rector,  he  was  insU.  | 
tuted  to  the  living  of  Clapham.  In  August,  1812,  he  married  Mi®  ! 
Turton,  daughter  of  John  Turton,  Esq.  of  Clapham.  At  this  place  | 
he  resided,  with  little  intermission,  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  | 
1793,  to  the  day  of  his  death.  After  several  weeks  of  great  suffering, 
he  finished  his  course  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  July,  1813.’* 
pp.  vii,  viii. 

This  is,  in  truth,  a  meagre  account  of  the  life  of  such  a  man 
as  Mr.  V  enn  appears  to  have  been  ;  but  it  is  nearly  all  which  the  | 
preface  to  his  posthumous  sermons  furnishes.  W  e  could  have  ^ 
w'islieilto  learn  something  as  to  tlie  discipline,  by  which,  under 
God,  his  character  was  formed  ;  but,  in  this  resj>ect,  we  collect 
nothing  more  than  can  be  conjectured  from  the  circumstance  of 
his  having  been  a  pupil  of  a  man  of  such  originality  of  thinking 
and  such  depth  of  piety,  as  the  Rev.  Joseph  Milner,  of  Hull. 
W’e  could  also  have  wished  to  trace  the  historv  of  his  habits  and 
pursuits,  after  his  character  was  formed,  and  he  was  thrown 
into  active  life  :  but  here  again,  we  learn  little  more  than  that 
he  was  a  conscientious,  kind,  and  faithful  parish-priest.  This, 
however,  is  a  phenomenon  of  easy  solution.  Mr.  Venn  seems 
to  have  been  a  person  of  retired  manners,  who  courted  no  pub¬ 
licity,  sought  no  honour  hut  that  “  w'hich  comet h  from  God 
had  little  desire  to  be  known  beyond  the  precincts  of  his  own 
parish  ;  and  Avas  not,  it  Avould  seem,  much  seen  in  i7,  except 
in  his  pulpit,  in  the  cottage  of  the  indigent,  and  by  the  bed¬ 
side  of  Uie  alflicted.  How  cordially  should  avc  rejoice  if  every 
parish  ill  Great  Britain  possessed  such  a  minister  ! 

Mr.  Venn  prepared  no  sermons  for  the  ])ress,  but  left  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  in  manuscript,  from  which  those  published  in 
these  volumes  have  been  selected,  by  some  friends  to  whom  he 
assigned  the  task.  The  first  volume  comprehends  Uventy-two 
sermons ;  the  second  twenty-three. 

If  we  were  called  upon  to  answer  the  question  ‘  W  hat 
tinder  any  particular  circumstances,  is  the  best  sermon  r’ 
we  should  reply, — That  is  the  best  which  makes  the  deep¬ 
est  impression,  and  produces  the  greatest  religious  effect 
upon  tlie  auditory.  And  assuming  this  as  an  accurate 
<lescription,  we  <lo  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  Sermons  of 
Mr.  Venn,  at  least,  if  the  manner  of  delivery  bore  any  adequate 
relation  to  the  structure  and  composition,  deserve  to  class  ven 
high.  The  parish  of  Clapham,  we  liave  always  understood, 
comprises  a  rather  more  than  usual  proportion  of  afllucut  and 
well-informed  persons,  and,  at  tlie  same  time,  a  great  many 
inhabitants  that  are  both  poor  and  illiterate.  In  tliese  sermons, 
wP  meet  w  ith  nothing,  on  tlie  one  hand,  that  can  disgust  a 
person  gi  iiie  most  refined  and  cultivated  intellect ;  nothuig,  oJi 
the  other,  but  w  hat  is  on  a  level  with  the  capacity  of  tlie  most  igno* 
rant  person,  provided  he  yield  his  attention.  The  prev  ailing  clw- 
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racteristics  are,  simplicity  of  style,  purity  of  taste,  earnestness 
of  manner,  freedom  from  pomp  and  parade,  from  extravagance 
of  expression,  from  pedantry,  and  from  all  e.vtreme  notioufi. 
Usually  they  are  contemplative,  touching,  and  heavenly-minded. 
Their  geiRM-al  tenor,  though  marked,  as  vic  have  just  said,  by 
^•eat  simplicity,  indicates  an  elevation  of  sentiment,  and  con- 
tiuuity  of  thinking,  witliout  elaborate  discussion : '  and,  fre- 
(jUOiUly,  there  is  a  stream  of  eloquence,  which  flows,  not  from 
effort,  but  from  an  a<l€quate  feeling  of  the  subject, — from  a  lieart 
alive  to  its  supreme*  importance. 

In  tlie  construction  of  his  discourses,  the  preaclKH*  seems  often 
<0  have  had  in  his  mind  George  Herbert's  “  Priest  to  the 
“  Temple”,  giving,  ‘  First,  a  plain  and  evident  declaration  of 
<  the  meaning  ;  and,  secondly,  some  choice  observations,  drawn 
‘  out  of  the  whole  text,  as  it  lies  entire  and  unbroken  in  the 

*  Scripture  itself.  This  he  thinks  natural,  and  sweet,  ami 
‘  grave.  Whereas,  the  other  way,  of  crumblhig  a  text  into 

*  small  paiTs  (as  tlic  person  speaking,  or  spoken  to,  the  subject, 

I  ‘  and  object,  and  the  like)  hath  neither  in  it  sweetness,  nor 

‘  gravity,  nor  variety  ;  since  the  words  apart  are  not  Scripture, 

‘  but  a  Dictionary 

Mr.  Venn’s  “  Sermons”  are  very  seldom  defective  in  exhorta- 
tiou  ;  nor  do  we  recollect  one,  in  which  that  essential  requisite  in 
our  estimation — a  more  or  less  copious  development  of  the  plan 
of  Salvation — is  not  to  be  found.  ‘  It  is,  in  fact,  (says  Mr.  Venn, 

‘  p.  219,  vol.  ii.)  the  grand  object  of  my  preaching  to  explain 
‘  the  just  fouiidation  of  liumaii  hope,  and  to  press  it  upon  your 
‘  consideration.’  We  beg  to  recommend  this  exam|>le  to  the 
imitation  of  all  young  Clergymen  and  Dissenting  Ministers  who 
peruse  these  pages. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  endeavour  to  justify  this  high  commen¬ 
dation,  by  a  few  references  and  quotations.  By  way  of  reference, 
we  would  point  to  the  6th,  7tli,  llth,  17th,  and  19th  sermons  in 
the  first  volume  ;  and  to  the  Jhl,  4tli,  6th,  9th,  llth,  16th,  I8th, 
and  ‘20th,  of  the  second,  as  perhaps,  altogetlier,  the  most  stri¬ 
king  and  valuable.  We  have  witnessed  the  strong  impression 
made  by  several  of  these  when  they  have  been  read  aloud  in 
the  family  :  have  observed  tlie  feelings  both  of  the  reader  and 
the  hearers,  evincing  unequivocal  testimony  of  the  deep  inter¬ 
est  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  natural  -  and  touching  eloquence 
with  whicli  it  has  been  invested  by  tlic  pious  writer. 

One  of  the  sermons  which  we  found  productive  of  these 
happy  ett*ects,  w  as  the  6th  in  Vol.  I.  Our  readers  shall  judge 
ri  its  merits  by  a  few  extracts. 

‘  I  beheld,”  '  says  the  Apostle,  (admitted,  for  the  consolation  of 
the  church,  to  witness  and  record  the  happiness  of  the  saints  in  hea- 
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vcn)  ;  ‘  “  I  beheld,  and,  lo !  a  great  multitude,  which  no  man  could 
number,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongues, 
stood  before  the  Throne,  and  before  tlie  Lamb,  clothed  with  white 
robes,  and  palms  in  their  hands,’' — O  what  a  different  scene,  what  a 
different  world,  separated  only  by  a  slight  veil  from  that  which  we 
inhabit,  is  here  exhibited  to  our  view  ! — a  world  into  which  we  may 
enter  by  a  single  step,  and  in  a  moment  of  time  !  Here  we  see  a 
busy  w’orld,  eager  in  vain  pursuits,  agitated  by  mere  trifles,  contend¬ 
ing  about  objects  of  no  moment,  and  immersed  in  things  which  perish 
w'ith  the  using.  All  is  noise,  and  confusion,  and  vanity,  and  sorrow, 
and  evil.  But  behold  another  world,  nigh  at  hand,  composed  of 
different  beings,  governed  by  different  principles  :  where  all  things 
are  as  substantial,  as  here  they  are  vain  ;  where  all  things  are  as 
momentous,  as  here  they  are  frivolous ;  where  all  things  are 
as  great,  as  here  they  are  little;  where  all  things  are  as  durable,  as 
here  they  are  transitory  ;  where  all  things  are  as  fixed,  as  here  they 
are  mutable !  That  world  has  also  its  inhabitants— so  numerous, 
that  the  population  of  this  world  is  but  as  a  petty  tribe  compared  to 
them.  It  has  its  employments ;  but  they  are  of  the  noblest  kind  and 
weightiest  import ;  and  compared  with  •  them,  the  whole*sum  of  the 
concerns  of  this  life  is  but  as  a  particle  of  dust.  It  has  its  pleasures; 
but  they  are  pure  and  spotless,  holy  and  divine.  There,  perfect  hap¬ 
piness,  and  uninterrupted  harmony  and  righteousness  and  peace,  ever 
prevail.  What  a  contrast  to  our  present  state  ! — And  is  this  blessed 
scene  near  us  ?  Is  there  but,  iis  it  were,  a  step  between  ?  May  we 
be  called  into  it  in  a  moment  ?  With  what  anxious  solicitude,  then, 
should  we  endeavour  to  realize  it !  And  how  ardently  should  we 
desire  to  be  prepared  for  an  admission  into  it !’  pp.  84— 8G. 

*  In  considering  the  multitudes,  beyond  the  power  of  calculation, 
which  will  people  the  realms  of  bliss,  we  must  recollect,  that  there 
multitudes  constitute  happiness.  On  the  earth,  where  a  difficulty  of 
subsistence  is  often  experienced;  where  there  exists  a  constant  col¬ 
lision  of  interests  ;  where  one  stands  in  the  way  of  another ;  where 
jealousies  and  envyings,  anger  and  revenge,  pride  and  vanity,  agitate 
and  deform  the  world ;  numbers  may  tend  to  diffuse  wretchedness 
and  to  multiply  evil.  Hence  we  flee  for  peace  and  joy  from  the 
crowded  haunts  of  men,  and  court  the  sequestered  habitation  and  the 
retired  vale.  But  in  heaven,  where  there  can  be  no  thwarting  in¬ 
terests  ;  w’here  the  wants  of  one  are  never  supplied  at  the  expense  of 
another ;  where  every  bosom  glows  with  love,  and  every  heart  beats 
with  desire  to  promote  the  general  happiness  ;  the  addition  of  a  fresh 
individual  to  the  innumerable  throng  oiffuses  a  wider  joy,  and  height¬ 
ens  the  uni\"ersal  felicity. 

*  The  tnultitude  assembled  there  is  described  as  composed  of  ‘‘  all 
nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongues.’'  —  Here,  againi 
we  must  beware  of  forming  our  judgment  from  the  feelings  ani 
views  of  this  fallen  world.  There,  it  will  be  no  cause  of  jealousVi 
or  rivalry,  or  hatred,  that  one  person  received  his  birth  on  this,  an*! 
pother  on  that,  side  of  a  river  or  sea.  A  man  will  not  despise  hn 
brother  on  account  of  the  different  shade  of  his  complexion ;  he  "113 
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xtoX  seek  his  destruction  because  he  spoke  in  another  language  ;  nor 
renounce  communion  with  him  because  he  praised  the  same  God, 
widi  the  same  spirit  of  piety,  in  a  house  of  different  form.  All  these 
petty  distinctions  will  have  either  ceased  to  exist,  or  will  be  com¬ 
pletely  annihilated  in  the  general  spirit  of  love  which  will  then 
animate  every  mind.  One  pursuit  will  occupy  every  heart; -each 
will  strive  only  to  glorify  God.  There  will  either  be  no  distinctions, 
or  the  distinctions  be  like  the  beautiful  variety  we  see  in  the  works  of 
God — like  flowers  enriched  with  different  colours  to  delight  the  eye, 

)r  with  various  perfumes  to  gratify  the  smell.  Why  should  distinc- 
ions  offend,  or  variety  disgust  ?  It  is  the  dark  and  selfish  pride  of 
he  heart  which  considers  itself  as  the  only  standard  of  right  and  ex- 
cllence,  and  therefore  despises  or  hates  every  deviation  from  itself. 

.et  the  pride  be  removed,  and  the  distinction  would  become  a  plcas- 
ng  variety,  instead  of  a  source  of  hatred. 

_  ‘  Alas !  alas !  what  petty  differences,  engendered  by  pride,  and 
Aursed  by  the  worst  passions  of  the  human  breast,  here  separate,  with 
mchrisiian  hatred,  those  who  are  brethren,  the  children  of  the  same 
■l  od.  the  members  of  the  same  church,  taught  by  the  same  book, 
ftartakers  of  the  same  hope,  redeemed  by  the  same  Saviour,  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  same  Spirit,  travelling  along  the  same  road  towards  the 
Bime  blessed  country  !  Oh,  Religion  !  our  best,  our  dearest,  holiest 
■ulde!  is  thy  sacred  name  to  be  prostituted,  is  thy  divine  aim  to  be 
Herverted,  to  sanction  discord,  to  justify  hatred,  and  to  consecrate 
Bigotry  ?  No  !  Religion  acknowledges  nothing  as  her  own  work,  but 
[  Inion  and  peace.  In  heaven,  her  throne,  no  odious  denominations 
'  Bill  parcel  out  the  regenerated  church,  no  frivolous  distinctions  be 
Bffered  to  break  the  unity  of  the  members  of  Christ ;  but  people  of 
i,Bery  nation,  and  kindred,  and  tribe,  and  tongue,  will  unite  .in  one 
eBorship,  will  be  animated  with  one  spirit,  will  be  actuated  by  one 
DfBinciple  —  and  that,  the  principle  of  pure  and  universal  love.* 
il-B.  87—90. 
rcB 

^^B‘  To  what  an  exalted  height  of  happiness  and  glory,  my  Christian 
^sj^thren,  is  then  that  ‘‘innumerable  company”  advanced  !  With  what 

communion  !  In  what  noble  employ- 
Bents  are  they  engaged ;  of  what  refined  enjoyments  do  they  partake ! 
Bussed  spirits  !  your  lot  is  fixed  ;  your  happiness  is  permanent  and 
Bernal.  You  will  suffer  pain  or  feel  distress  no  more.  Your  minds 
atsB  cleansed  from  every  taint  of  sin  ;  your  breasts  are  the  everlast- 
esbt  of  purity  and  joy.  All  around  you  is  peace.  Every  thing 
B^oncerted,  by  Almighty  Wisdom  and  Infinite  Goodness,,  to  banish 
>  Be  very  elements  of  evil  ;  to  dispel  the  slightest  shade  of  misery  ;  to 
around  you,  in  luxuriant  profusion — a  profusion  designating  the 
^ijj^B^'hely  varied  power  of  the  Giver — all  the  richest  stores  of  good. 

unlike  this  is  our  present  state  I  What  a  different  abc^e  is 
usViK  b^low  !  Here,  fear  and  terror,  danger  and  violence,  pain 

remorse,  misery  and  g?ief,  poverty  and  labour, 
^  and  the  frown  of  justice,  have  fixed  their  abode.  But,  my 

|®diren,  though  “  these  days  be  evil,”  give  not  way  to  despair. 
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I^tme  now  present  to  you  this  innumerable  company  under  a  differ¬ 
ent  aspect.  Let  me  point  out  to  you  wluit  was  their  former,  as  well 
m  what  is  their  present,  state.  Once,  these  were  “  men  of  like  pas. 
sions  with  yourselves  they  have  come  out  of  great  tribulation 

— they  once  sighed  and  groaned  under  sufl’erings  and  sorrows  as  deep 
and  grievous  as  those  by  which  any  of  you  are  afilicted.  Oh  !  what 
an  invaluable  and  sure  source  of  consolation  is  it,  to  every  pious 
Christian  suffering  under  the  weight  of  worldly  calamities,  to  direct 
his  contemplation  to  this  glorious  host  above  !  Standing  before  the 
Throne,  and  before  the  Lamb,  clothed  with  white  robes,  and  with  palms 
in  their  hands,  methinks  they  say  to  him,  “  We  were  once  as  you 
are  ;  we  were  assaulted  by  the  same  temptations,  we  were  stricken 
by  the  same  arrows,  we  drank  deep  of  the  same  bitter  cup,  we  com. 
bated  w  ith,  the  same  enemies,  we  felt  all  tlie  sharpness  and  bitterness 
of  the  Christian  warfare.  Often  were  we  ready  to  faint  ;  often  we 
cried  to  God  in  an  agony  of  grief,  on  the  point  of  being  swallowei 
up  in  despair.  We  felt  all  the  weakness  of  our  faith,  and  tremblti- 
under  the  infirmities  of  our  common  nature.  Faint  not  therefore  b 


your  course.  Behold  the  “  cloud  of  witnesses’'  surrounding  yoiL 
With  one  voice  they  bid  you  lift  up  the  hands  which  hang  down,  an 


With  one  voice  they  bid  you  lift  up  the  hands  which  hang  down,  an 
strengthen  tlie  weak  knees.’'  “  Be  strong,  fear  not ;  your  God  w 
come  :  he  will  come  with  a  recompence,  and  save  you.” 

‘  Oh,  ray  brethren  in  Christ !  my  flock  whom  I  long  to  present 
God  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,  and  prepared 
join  their  innumerable  company,  let  me  conjure  every  weak  and  eve 
afflicted  brother  amongst  you,  to  contemplate  these  blessed  inha^ 
tants  of  heaven.  How  changed  are  they  from  what  tliey  once  were 
Praises  incessantly  occupy  those  tongues  which  once  breathed 
only  complaints,  and  told  of  fears  and  apprehensions.  Not  a  coi 
plaint  can  you  make  which  they  have  not  made  :  not  a  temptation  c 
you  describe  to  which  they  were  not  exposed.  All  your  weakn 
they  felt :  all  your  trials  they  endured.  Some,  like  Lazarus,  m 
afflicted  with  poverty  ;  some,  like  Job,  were  plunged  from  the  heif 
of  prosperity  to  the  lowest  depth  of  adversity ;  some,  like  David,  v 
harassed  by  severe  persecutions  ;  some,  like  Lot,  were  vex 
by  the  unrighteousness  of  those  around  them  ;  some  like  FJi,  w 
cursed  with  unrighteous  children ;  some,  like  Peter,  w’cre  shut  up 
prison  ;  some,  like  Manasses,  felt  all  the  anguish  of  remorse  ;  so 
like  the  Apostles  and  the  noble  army  of  martyrs,  were  stoned  ors:, 
asunder; — yet,  now,  their  sufferings  have  been  long  forgotten, 
(ire  remembered  only  to  bless  God,  who  “  counted  them  worthy 
suffer  for  his  name’s  sake.”  One  moment  spent  in  heaven  effaces 
ever  tlje  afflictions  endured  upon  earth.  Oh  !  look  to  them,  tb 
and  indulge  the  delightful  hope  that  one  day  “  God  may  wipe  a 
all  tears  from  your  eyes,”  and  compensate  all  your  sufferini 
pp.  95—98. 
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From  a  very  soothing  and  pleasing  discourse  on  the  ‘  C 
munion  of  Saints,’  vie  cannot  forbear  quoting  one  short  pass 
in  proof  of  the  Author’s  liberality  of  sentiment : 
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<  Let  the  subject  inspire  affection  also  towards  real  Christians : 
<‘Let  our  love  be  without  dissimulation.”  Let  us  shew  candour  to 
tiie  followers  of  the  same  Master.  Are  we  not  brethren,  and  shall 
we.  make  each  other  offenders  for  a  word  ?  Shall  those  for  whom 
Christ  died  be  unwilling  to  exercise  kindness  to  each  other  ?  Shall 
those,  who  are  fellow-heirs  of  the  same  promise,  live  as  if  they  were 
strangers  here  ?  Oh  let  us,  for  Christ’s  sake,  overlook  our  petty 
differences  !  Let  the  love  of  Christ  be  the  central  point  in  which 
we  meet.  Let  it  be  employed  to  cement  love  between  Christian 
brethren.  Let  us  cultivate  a  sympathizing  spirit.  Let  us  abound 
in  all  the  sympathies  of  love,  in  works  of  charity,  in  acts  of  pity, 
and  kindness  for  each  other.  Thus  shall  we  shew  that  we  really 
have  fellowship  with  Christ :  thus  shall  we  approve  ourselves  to  be 
his  disciples.’  V’ol.  I.  p.  191. 

The  conclusion  of  the  succeeding  sermon,  oii  our  ‘  Com- 
iminion  with  Angels,’  ought  also  to  1k^  extracted,  on  account  of 
the  powerful  exhortation  it  comprises. 

‘  Here,  upon  earth,  the  Cliristian  is  an  associate  with  angels  by 
ith,  by  hope,  h}"  communion,  by  anticipation.  But  hereafter  we, 
if  we  be  indeed  Christians,  shall  be  more  intimately  united  to  them. 
jThey  now  rejoice  in  our  penitence,  because  they  see  another  name 
ritten  in  lieaven.  They  anxiously  await  the  hour  of  our  death,  that 
they  may  see  another  soul  enter  into  glory  ; — with  them,  so  bright# 

0  glorious,  so  oxcellent,  has  it  pleased  God  of  his  infinite  mercy  to 
X  our  eternal  habitation.  Oh,  blessed  society,  from  which  all  envy, 
ind  pride,  and  anger,  and  emulation,  and  strife  shall  be  for  ever  ex- 
luded !  where  there  will  be  but  one  employment,  one  spirit,  one 
leart,  one  object, — the  glory  of  our  Father  and  their  Father,  of  our 
od  and  their  God  ! 

*  There  is  one  reflection  with  which  I  beg  to  close  these  observa- 
lions.  How  awful  is  the  thought,  that  every  person  who  now  hears 
le,  is  united  either  to  the  Devils  or  to  the  Angels  I  To  the  eye  of 
nse,  we  seem  to  be  all  mingled  together  in  one  body  ;  but,  if  the 
tcil,  which  conceals  the  invisible  world,  were  removed,  we  should 
iscover  a  distinction  as  clear  as  will  appear  when  the  angels  shall 
parate  the  wicked  and  the  righteous.  God  and  Satan  oividc  the 
orld.  Each  has  his  angels  subordinate  to  him.  The  ‘‘  god  of  this 
orld,”  emphatically  and  awfully  so  styled,  on  account  of  the  num- 
r  of  subjects  lie  at  present  possesses,  **  rules  in  the  cliildren  of 
obedience’’  by  his  evil  spirits ;  while  God  sends  his  “  angels  to 
inister  to  them  that  are  the  heirs  of  salvation.”  And,  according 
the  success  of  the  good  and  evil  angels,  in  moulding  their  re- 
ective  charges  to  their  own  nature  and  character,  the  objects' of 
»eir  respective  superintendance  will  rejoice  with  angels,  or  suffer 
ith  devils  for  ever.  Thou,  therefore,  who  openest  thy  mouth  irr 
iasphemy  and  cursing  against  God ;  thou  who  endeavourest  to  sub- 
rt  the  government  of  God,  and  to  loosen  the  grasp  which  the 
ligations  of  his  truth  have  upon  the  mind ;  thou  who  tramplest 
oil  hU  laws  ;  thou  who  slightest  the  ordinances  of  his  grace,  the 
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worship  of  God,  and  the  word  of  God  ; — is  it  not  evident  to  whdin 
thou  art  united?  Art  thou  not  doing  the  work  of  devils  ?  Art  thou 


not  already  associated  with  them?  Art  thou  not  “treasuring  up 
for  thyseU’  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath  ?*'  Oh,  let  me  conjure 


you  to  pause,  to  consider,  to  repent !  Even  for  you  there  is  hope. 
Behold  the  glorious  company  of  angels.  They  desire  to  receive 
you  :  they  stretch  forth  tlieir  hands  to  you.  In  their  holy  zeal  to 
reclaim  the  wicked  and  to  enlarge  their  blessed  society,  they  carry 
the  everlasting  Gospel  to  all  nations.  Will  you  renounce  them,  to 
have  fellowship  with  devils  ?  Oh,  turn  to  (lod,  that  you  may  be 
added  to  this  innumerable  company  I  And  you  who,  through  Jesus 
Christ,  are  thus  united  to  and  associated  with  angels,  see  that  you 
do  the  work  of  angels.  Be  conformed  to  them  in  your  tempers  and 
views.  Live  like  them  here,  as  the  best,  the  only  preparation  for 
an  eternal  residence  and  communion  with  them  hereafter.  In  the 
contemplation  of  this  glorious  prospect,  who  shall  not  adopt  the 
exclamation  of  the  Psalmist  ?  “  Bless  the  Lord,  ye  his  angels  that 
excel  in  strength,  that  do  his  commandments,  hearkening  unto  the 
voice  of  his  word.  Bless  ye  the  Lord,  all  ye  his  host ;  ye  ministenj 
of  his  that  do  his  pleasure.  Bless  the  Lord,  all  his  works,  in  ailj 
places  of  his  dominion.  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul.”  *  Vol.  I.  pp. 
206—209. 


The  exordium 

Evil,’  indicates  fine  taste,  exquisite  feeling,  and  philosophic 
views  of  men  and  things,  as  well  as  deep  piety  :  it  is,  however, 
too  long  to  be  given  here.  But  from  the  excellent  seriuoD 
on  f  Indecision  in  Religion,’  w^e  must  take  one  characteristic 
passage. 


of  the  sermon  on  ^  The  gradual  Progress  of| 


*  Remember  also,  that  you  must  he  consistent* — Your  conduct  must 
he  goodi  as  well  as  your  profession  bold.  Do  not  parley  with  any 
sin.  Do  not  love  the  things  of  the  world,  while  you  renounce  tii 
men  of  the  world.  Endeavour  not  merely  to  keep  within  the  xerg%^ 
salvation^  hut  advance  into  the  midst  of  the  Church  of  Christ* 
lukewarm  temporising  spirit  has  been  your  banc.  To  combine 
little,  and  only  a  little,  religion  with  much  of  the  world,  has  her 
our  fault.  Thus  you  have  done  the  work  of  the  Lord  deceitfullj] 
Jow  be  honest  and  sincere  in  his  service.’  Vol.  L  p.  290. 


I 


The  only  remaining  extract  for  which,  we  have  room,  ij 
from  an  impressive  sermon  ‘  On  the  Nature  and  Value  of  hu] 
man  Life.’ 


*  Alas !  how  short-sighted  is  man !  How  blind  to  points  of  the  (0 
importance !  How  eagerly  are  all  his  thoughts,  his  hopes,  and  fean 
engaged  in  forming  plans  and  contriving  schemes  for  the  enjoyraef^ 
of  to-morrow,  or  of  the  next  year,  or  of  the  next  fifty  years ! 
matters'  not  which  we  take,  they  are  all  expressions  of  tlie  suiw 
meaning ;  they  are  all  equally  as  a  moment  of  time  with  jespect » 
eternity.  But,  alas !  what  folly  is  it  that  with  such  care  about  t!* 
body  which  is  dying,  the  world  which  is  perishing  before  our  ey^ 
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lime  which  is  perpetually  disappearing,-  we  should  so  liitJe  care 
I  about  that  eternal  state  in  which  we  are  to  live  for  ever,  when  this 
dream  is  over !  When  we  shall  have  existed  ten  thousand  years  in 
i  another  world,  where  will  be  all  the  cares  and  fears  and  enjoyments 
I  of  this  ?  In  what  light  then  shall  we  look  upon  the  things  which  ‘ 
now  transport  us  with  joy,  or  overwhelm  us  w’ith  grief?  What 
trifles  will  they  all  appear  1  And  how  they  appear  comparatively 
trifles  to  the  mind  which  duly  contemplates  and  realizes  eternity. 

‘Eternity  !  Awful  word  ;  at  the  sound. of  which  we  awake  as  out 
of  sleep  !  Eternity !  Before  its  view,  how  do  the  councils  of  princes, 
the  plots  of  ambition,  the  revolutions  of  states,  and  the  fates  of 
empires,  shrink  into  nothing !  Ye  immortal  souls,  whom  I  address 
upon  the  most  important  subject,  ponder,  I  pray  you,  upon  that 
eternal  state  to  which  you  are  swiftly  carried  by  the  flo^  of  time ! 
You  see  your  fellow-creatures  around  you  dying ;  you  take  a  hasty 
glance  at  the  shifting  scenes  around  you,  the  harmony  and  end  of 
which  you  see  not ;  you  ask.  Why  was  man  made  in  vain  ;  why 
does  he  come  into  life  only  to  be  dissolved  again  ?  Alas  !  you  mis¬ 
take  ;  you  see  man  going  out  at  the  gate  of  death,  but  you  see  not 
the  extent  of  country  behind.  All  the  busy  tribes  of  *  men  whose 
memorial  has  long  perished  here;  these  all  are  living  in  another 
I  state,  whose  happiness  and  misery,  objects  and  attainments,  are  upon' 
a  scale  infinitely  greater  than  all  the  things  of  this  transitory  life. 
And  is  it  so,  indeed,  that  your  happiness  in  that  state  depends  upon 
your  life  here  ?  Who,  then,  can  speak  in  terms  of  safficient  emphasis 
t>f  the  value  of  this  life  ?  Awake  thou  that  sleepest !  Awake  thou 
that  dreamest  of  days  and  years ;  awake  to  contemplate  ages  !  liou 
that  lookest  at  a  wmily,  a  sect,  a  tribe,  survey  assembled  worlds ! 
Thou  that  art  oppressed  with  the  pains  and  aches  and  weakness  of  ,a 
vile  body,  behold  a  spiritual  body  pure  and  free  from  infirmity  ! 
Thou  that  buryest  all  thy  hopes  in  the  earth  upon  which  thy  foot 
treadeth,  see  what  a  state  of  immortality  and  glory  remains  after  tliis 
jltarth  is  burned  up,  and  the  elements  have  been  dissolved  with  fervent 
^cat !  Oh,  look  to  that  state ;  let  all  your  hopes  center  in  attaining  a 
^happiness  which  only  then  begins  to  exist,  when  all  the  schemes  of 
^llorldly  greatness  and  worldly  bliss  are  extinguished,  to  live  no  more ! 

352. 

lyi  We  had  marked  many  other  passages  for  quotation,  both  in 
Ittie  first,  and  second  volumes;  some  of  them,  in  our  opinion, 

.  Ir  superior  to  any  that  we  have  extracted.  But  the  preceding 
^  4^clmens  will,  we  are  persuaded,  be  regarded  by  every  reader 
taste  and  piety,  as  fully  confirming  our  sentiments  respecting 
te  value  of  these  compositions. 

Ir:  We  could  wish  any  person  who  is  so  fascinated  with  mere 
arwle,  as  unduly  to  appreciate  the  sentiment  which  it  conveys, 
e*  compare  the  second,  third,  and  last,  of  the  preceding  quota- 
jfcrs,  with  the  passages  which  were  extracted  from  Alison’s 
^'wnnons,”  at  pages  58  and  59  of  onr  present  volume.  He  will 
‘  learn  the  difference  between  a  Christian  divine  whose  heart 
VoL.  IH.N.  S.  2T 
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Art.  V.  Part  of  the  Introductory  Lecture  for  the  Year  1815, 
biting  some  of  Mr.  Hunter^ s  Opmions  respecting  Diseases,  Dei 
vered  before  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  in  London.  By  Jol* 
Abemethy,  F.  R.  S.  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  to  t 
College.  8vo.  pp.  37*  Price  2s.  Longman  and  Co.,  1815. 


A  N  opportunity  has  but  recently  been  afforded  us  of  express’u 
ourselves  in  favourable  terms  respecting  the  talents  ai 
labours  of  Mr.  Abcrncthy.  To  dissent,  indeed,  from  this  o[ 
i)ion  of  his  character,  were  to  dissent  from  all  who  are  able 
discern  merit  and  appreciate  intellectual  worth.  In  the  pam 
let  now'  before  us,  which  is  a  continuation  of  his  former  < 
courses,  our  ingenious  physiologist  appears  in  a  point  of 
particularly  interesting ;  and  scehas  sedulously  to  aim  at  divei 
ing  towards  another  object  that  credit  the  public  are  ready 
award  to  himself.  The  merits  of  Mr.  Hunter,  and  the  value 
his  discoveries,  continue  to  be  the  favourite  theme  of  Mr.  Ab< 
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is  deeply  imbued  with  right  principles,  and  an  elegant,  philo¬ 
sophic,  sentimentalist.  Each  writer  evinces  a  refined  taste,  an 
^iccurate  judgement,  a  warm  and  benevolent  heart  ; — eadi 
abounds  in  pathetic  touclics  which  reach  the  soul : — but  whih 
one  approaclies  it  througli  the  imagination,  the  other  approaches 
it  through  the  medium  of  the  conscience;  So  again,  if  ont 
courts  retirement  and  seclusion  from  the  busy  world,  or  invite? 
his  hearers  thither,  it  is  that,  by  tracing  the  various  associatiom 
,  suggested  by  surrounding  objects,  by  analy  sing  tlie  emotions 
thus  excited,  by  speculating  upon  the  benignity  of  the  Great 
Author  of  all,  the  sum  of  enjoyment  may  be  augmented,  and, 
perchance,  a  sj>ecies  of  factitious  devotion  created :  while^  i 
the  other  either  seeks  or  recominends  retirement,  it  is  that,  by 
means  of  self-examination,  of  devout  meditation,  and  fervent 
prayer,  the  soul  may  escape  from  terrestrial  illusions  to  hea- 
venly  realities,  may  explore  the  mysteries  of  redemption,  may 
commune  with  angels,  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  glpry  which 
surrounds  *  the  Throne  of  the  Eternal,’  may  be  refreshed  by 
.  the  stream  which  runs  at  its  feet,— and  refuni  from  such  se¬ 
clusion  witli  a  countenance  beaming  and  a  heart  burning 
love  to  God  and  man. 

Persuaded  that  Mr.  Venn’s  Sermons  are  admirably  calcu¬ 
lated,  under  tlie  Divine  blessing,  to  produce  genuine  benevo¬ 
lence  and  true  piety,  wc  cordially  recommend  them  to  genenl 
perusal.  They  are  of  a  suitable  length  to  be  read  in  families: 
and  whether  employed  in  the  domestic  circle,  or  in  the  closA- 
they  can  scarcely  fail,  we  think,  of  making  those  who 
them,  or  those  wlio  read  them,  wiser  and  better. 
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application  of  principles  to  the  general  theories  of  living  exist- 
rnce,  and  consequent  pathology  of  living  actions,  is  coneerned, 
3Ir.  A.  sees  more  in  his  predecessor,  than  his  predecessor  him¬ 
self  ever  saw.  That  Mr.  Hunter  was  a  truly  great  man  it  would 
be  absurd  to  deny.  His  name  will  go  down  to  posterity  shining 
brightly  in  the  records  of  physiological  science,  to  the  stores  of 
which  he  effectually  and  largely  contributed.  His  investigations 
on  the  subject  of  the  absorbent  system  ;  his  discoveries  dn,  and 
ardent  j>ursuit  of,  that  too  inucli  neglected  science — comparative 
anatomy  ;  his  pathological  inquiries  into  the  nature  and  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  secretory  and  inflammatory  action  ;  and  even  his 
speculations  concerning  the  blood  :  (where  >ve  think. we  find  him 
iDost  at  faulty]  these  will  ever  stand  as  so  many  monuments  to 
his  fame,  and  evidences  of  the  advancement  of  surgical  science. 
Blit  while  we  say  thus  much,  we  cannot  help  repeating  our  con- 
viotion  that  Mr.  A.'s  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  his  predecessor, 
seems  to  have  blinded  him  to  some  of  the  obvious  defects  of  Mr.  ' 
Hunter’s  reasoning,  which,  if  not  often  founded  iijion  a  false 
analogy,  is  sometimes  made  to  speak  the  language  of  metapho¬ 
rical  and  unwarrantable  generalization.  As  one  instance  out  of 
many  that  might  be  brought  to  substantiate  this  charge,  w'e  may 
refer  the  reader  to  his  mode  of  explaining  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood,  which  he  says  appears  to  him  to  arise  from  the  ^htimulus 
‘  of  necessity^ ; — a  statement  w  hich  w  ould  be  very  well  as  an 
enunciation  of  a  fact,  with  a  confessed  ignorance  of  its  cause  ; 
but  which,  when  taken  as  an  explication  of  a  law',  is  open  to  all 
the  objections  that  oppose  themselves  against  the  imaginary  en- 
litiesof  the  antient  philosophers. — It  is  making  the  language  of 
)oetry  usurp  the  place  of  the  language  of  science.  Indeed,  Mr. 
l.’s  notions  respecting  the  living  principle  of  the  blood,  have 
Iwaysin  our  judgement  partaken  altogether  too  much  of  a  gra- 
itons  and  unmeaning  mode  of  philosophizing. 

One  of  the  great  beauties  of  Air.  A.’s  pathological  speculations, 
consists,  we  think,  in  its  freedom  from  this  common  error  of 
mbstituting  a  mere  change  of  terms  for  a  change  of  doctrine. 
Into  the  discussion  of  his  particular  views  it  is  notour  de¬ 
ign  at  present  to  enter,  as  we  purpose  to  treat  more  at  large  on 
he  modern  doctrine  of  nervous  sympathies  and  digestive  de- 
angeinents,  in  our  next  number,  where  Dr.^Ycates^s  recent 
reatise  on  Hydrocephalus  will  come  under  our  notice.  In  con- 
|exion  w  ith  the  pamphlet  now  before  us,  we  have  merely  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  whether  Mr.  Abernethy’s  doctrines  are  true  or  false 
>hether  his  principles  are  carried  to  too  great  a  length,  or  are 
ot  yet  sufliciently  extended ;  whether  their  application  to  me- 
ical  and  surgical  science  will  eventually  constitute  an  iraprove- 
lent  or  not,  in  these  respective  branches  of  the  healing  art  ; — 
‘e  think  they  would  have  emanated  from  the  workings  of  his 
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own  actire  and  original  mind, without  any  jirevious  hints  derived 
from  the  discoveries  or  doctrines  of  Mr.  John  Hunter.  In  his 
former  lectures  on  the  analogy  of  living  actions  to  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  electricity,  which  he  then  also  denominated  a  defence 
of  Mr.  Hunter,  we  confess  we  could  not  find  much  of  Mr. 
Hunter  throughout  the  whole  of  his  very  ingenious  researches. 
To  his  own  reflections,  and  perhaps  in  some  measure  to  an  at 
tendance  upon  the  lecture  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  did  our  Author 
seem  principally  indebted. 

But  we  w  ill  not  now  pursue  this  subject.  Let  the  medical  and 
philosophical  reader  peruse  the  respective  works  of  the  two 
great  men  whom  we  have  mentioned  together  on  this  page,  and 
let  him  compare,  and  collate,  and  judge  for  himself.  What 
ever  his  conclusions  may  be  on  the  question  in  debate,  he  will, 
we  venture  to  promise,  be  amply  recompensed  for  his  trouble ; 
for  neither  Mr.  Hunter  nor  Mr.  Abernethy  can  ever  be  read  with¬ 
out  pleasure  and  profit.  We  shall  in  the  present  instance  confine 
ourselves  to  transcribing  the  very  animated  and  impressive  con 
elusion  of  the  pamphlet  now  before  us. 


I 

- 


*  There  is  one  sentiment  (says  Mr.  A.)  which  ought,  I  think,  to 
attach  every  English  surgeon  to  the  memory  of  John  Hunter.  Itii 
that  esprit  de  corps  which  belongs  to  all  associations  of  mankind.  W’f 
should  be  grateful  to  him,  for  he  has  exalted  us.  He  has  dignified 
our  profession.  Baron  Haller,  commenting  on  the  character  and  con 
duct  of  surgeons  in  general,  expresses  his  surprise,  that  no  one  ha 
been  particularly  eminent  in  that  profession.  To  me  it  would  have 
been  surprising  had  it  been  otherwise,  considering  the  debased  con 
dition  into  which  the  profession  had  sunk,  and  in  which  it  had  re¬ 
mained  for  ages.  I  admit  that  surgery  was  gradually  rising, 
would  eventu^ly  have  obtained  its  proper  level  among  sciences ;  w 
Mr.  Hunter  suddenly  raised  it  to  its  present  elevated  situation.  Mr 
Hunter  became  a  physiologist,  and  to  become  such  a  physiologist  a 
he  was,  it  was  necessary  that  every  variety  of  structure  and  of  func 
tion  should  be  surveyed  ia  every  variety  of  living  being  ;  t 
nature  and  nature’s  laws  should  be  examined  with  the  most  min 
attention,  and  upon  the  most  extended  scale  ;  that  parts  should 
observed  with  microscopic  scrutiny,  and  yet  that  comprehens 
views  should  be  taken  of  the  whole.  Afterwirds,  wdth  the  enlighten 
eye  of  a  physiologist,  he  surveyed  the  perverted  actions-  of  livi 
bodies  in  the  production  of  diseases.  Thus  did  he  make  surgery 
science.  It^isthe  knowledge  of  health  that  makes  us  to  understar 
the  nature  of  disease.  He  connected  pathology  with  physiologl 
and  it  is  impossible  in  future  ever  to  disjoin  them.  He  raised  a  i 
and  permanent  pillar  of  physiology,  and  he  placed  surgery  on  the 
w'here  it  must  ever  remain  equal  in  rank  and  elevation  to  any  ot 
science,  perhaps  superior  in  utility  to  all. — There  is  no  path  to  sci 
lific  improvemeni  in  our  profession  but  that  which  Mr.  Hunter  t 
It  is  the  path  of  physiology.  It  is  now  fairly  laid  open  to  ] 
He  has  been  your  pioneer.  Enter,  and  in  proportion  as  you  pur 
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t  with  vigour  and  constancy,  so  will  you  arrive  at  know'ledge,  and 
obtain  renown.  Do  this  ;  and  it  is  certain  no  future  Haller  will  have 
cause  to  express  Surprise,  that  Surgeons  have  been  undistinguished 
characters  in  the  medical  profession.* 


Art.  VI.  Letters  from  Albion  to  a  Friend  on  the  Continent*  Written 
in  tlie  Years  1810,  1811,  1812,  and  1813.  2  Vols.  pp.  260  and 
281.  Price  145.  Gale,  Curtis,  and'Fenner,  Patemoster-row.  1814. 

A  MILITARY  Lord  has  recently  published  a  work  descrip- 
ti ve  of  “  A  forced  J ourney  through  several  Parts  of  France.” 
With  either  the  merits  or  the  faults  of  this  work  we  do  not  pro 
fess  to  be  much  acquainted  ;  but  we  have  heard  a  person  who 
was  bold  enough  to  venture  upon  its  purchase  without  waiting 
for  tlie  decision  of  tlie  critics,  and  who,  of  course,  deserved  to 
be  taken  in;  we  have  heard  him  complain  of  this  Noble  per¬ 
formance,  on  the  ground  of  its  comj)rising  nothing  more  than 
dissertarions  on  good  dinners  and  pretty  women.  Had  we,  in 
the  present  instance,  been  guilty  of  the  misdemeanour  that  has 
been  invidiously  laid  to  the  charge  of  Reviewers,  that  of  merely 
locking  into,  and  not  actually  reading,  the  works  upon  which 
they  dare  pass  severe  judgement,  we  might  have  been  disposed 
to  condemn  the  present  production  of  a  German  Baron,  on  the 
same  plea  on  which  our  disappointed  friend  censures  the  book  of 

(le  British  Lord ;  and,  verily,  there  is  a  great  deal  too  much,  in 
le  little  volumes  before  us,  of  flippant,  common-place,  and  gos- 
iping  jejuneness.  All,  however,  is  not  so  bad  ;  and  we  are  of 
pillion,  that  in  this  book-making  and  book-buying  day,  many 
)urteen  shillings  are  expended  in  worse  bargains  thau  will  be 
btained  by  the  purchasers  of  ‘‘  Letters  from  Albion.^'* 

The  history  of  these  Letters  is  given  in  a  short  Preface. 


1  ‘  They  arose  from  a  correspondence  which  a  foreigner,  during  his 
esidence  in  this  country,  really  kept  up  with  an  intimate  friend  on 

She  continent.  They  were  originally  written  in  German,  and,  of 
course,  not  designed  for  publication.  As,  however,  the  author’s 
itay  here  was  protracted  by  the  unfavourable  turn  in  the  affairs  of 
itfurope  previous  to  the  battle  of  Leipsic,'  he  found  a  particular  conso- 
in  translating  the  letters  into  English.  Hence,  perhaps,  some 
7|light  departure  from  the  acquired  idiom  which  may  claim  the 
Reader’s  indulgence.* 

iofl  The  first  of  these  letters  the  Author  dates  from  Harwich,  and 
V  this  he  gives  his  friend  an  account  of  his  journey  from  BerHii 
It  Cuxhaven,  and  thence  to  the  place  from  which  he  comT 
'Tences  his  correspondence.  His  route  from  Berlin  lay  through 
^jjlamburgh  ;  and  in  this  place  he  expresses  his  indignant  feel- 
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ings  at  the  cruel  severity  and  shocking  minuteuess  >vith  which 
the  edicts  of  Buonaparte  were  obeyed,  in  reference  to  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  colonial  produce. 

*  As  it  proved  a  fine  evening  I  took  a  range  through  the  principal 
streets  of  the  city,  and  stopped  for  some  moments  at  the  gate  of 
Altona,  where  a  spectacle  new  and  unheard  of  engaged  my  attention. 
A  never-ceasing  throng  of  people  appeared  to  block  up  the  gate ; 
men,  women,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  in  carriages  and  on  horseback, 
were  stopped  by  the  douaniers,  and  minutely  searched  for  contra¬ 
band.  It  is  true- that  seme  dealers  in  colonial  produce  had  employed 
women  of  the  abandoned  class  to  carry  in  sugar,  tea,  and  coffee,  in 
small  parcels  from  Holstein,  by  suspending  them  round  their  bodies 
as  an  effectual  security  against  all  decent  search.  But  a  Frenchman 
is  above  such  niceties ;  and  the  douaniers  liberally  bared  the  prosti¬ 
tutes,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  gaping  crowd.  And  as  impudence, 
when  unrestrained  by  public  law,  knows  no  bounds,  they  even  ven¬ 
tured  this  abominable  search  with  ladies  of  modesty  and  considera- 
tion,  and  neither  the  splendour  of  their  equipages,  nor  retinue,  could 
shelter  them  from  such  unexampled  outrage.-  I  assure  you  horror 
seized  on  all  my  limbs  at  seeing  these  brothel  scenes ;  and  I  hastened 
back  to  my  hotel,  unable  to  conceive  how  the  Hamburghers  could 
see  these  atrocities  every  day,  without  being  roused  into  fury,  and 
butchering  down  their  infamous  oppressors.*  p.  1 1 , 

Our  Author  shortly  after  quitted  the  Continent,  and  ap- 
]»roached  within  sight  of  the  English  coast ; — a  sight  which 
lie  hails  w  ith  so  much  of  the  true  feeling  of  an  Eiigllshnian, 
that  we  began  to  entertain  suspicions  respecting  the  genuineness 
of  the  professed  origin  of  the  work.  Our  doubts,  however,  we 
were  soon  compelled  to  relinquish,  on  account  of  the  numeroiii 
transgressions  against  the  I^glish  idiom  with  which  it  every 
'where  abounds.  ^  My  curiosity,’  he  remarks,  ‘  to  see  the  coast 
‘  of  England,  let  me  not  sleep  to  a  late  hour.  With  the  dawn 
‘  of  day  I  was  on  deck,  and  oh,  ineffable  delight !  the  coast 
‘  of  Albion  lay  expanded  before  my  eyes.’  He  lands  at  Har¬ 
wich,  and  gives  his  friend  a  description  of  his  breakfast,  with  a 
minuteness  which  can  be  tolerated  only  upon  the  principle,  that 
every  trill c  helps  to  make  up  the  peculiar  character  of  a  country 
and  a  people.  But  we  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  an  English 
reader  being  told  the  shape  of  a  tea-caddy,  or  the  kind  of  bread 
and  butter  which  a  traveller  meets  with  at  an  English  inn. 

The  first  objects  of  our  Author’s  animadversion  u])oh  his  ar¬ 
rival  in  the  metropolis,  are  the  hackney  coaches,  which  he  de¬ 
scribes  as  Inniig  more  miserable  and  filtliy  vehicles  than  even  the 
Jiacrcs  of  Paris,  ‘  which  are  renowned  for  their  dirtiness.’ 

4fter  passing  some  lime  in  London,  and  being  surprised  at 
the  sjileudqur  of  its  streets,  and  the  condort  and  happiness  of 
its  inhabitants,  he  finds  liis  way  to  the  legislatice  assembly^ 
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^  I  went  to  the  House  of  Lords,  panting  to  behold  the  august 
Roman  senate  of  modem  times,  but  missed  the  Quirites.  \  was  more 
fortunate  at  the  House  of  Commons ;  for  there  I  heard  a  member 
speak  with  noble  boldness  and  winning  grace,  whose  heart  beats  as 
warm  for  the  .weal  of  his  country,  as  his  tongue  pleads  the  wrongs  of 
the  oppressed : — his  name  is  Brougham.’  p.  100. 

Soon  after  tliis  passage^  Av,e  meet  with  a  eulogy  on  the  Edin« 
burgh  Review,  which  is  aiinosi:  immediately  succeeded  by  a  suf¬ 
ficiently  lively  description  of  the  Lancasterian  Institution  in  St. 
George’s  Fields  ;  and  also  Dr.  Marsh’s  opposition  to  this  insti¬ 
tution.  Of  this  latter  circumstance  he  speaks  iu  the  ibllowing 
terms : 

*  I  w'as  not  a  little  surprised  at  learning  that  from  Mr.  Lancaster’s 
being  a  quaker,  the.W’hole  body  of  the  clergy  of  the  established  chqrch 
had  publicly  stood  forth  his  adversaries ;  and  a  dignitary,  whose  name 
I  have  forgotten,  blushed  not  to  preach  against  him  in  St.  Paul’s, 
telling  his  congregation,  from  the  pulpit,  that  the  devil  himself  had  a 
hand  in  this  work,  to  pervert  the  faith  of  the  believers.’  p.  107. 

He  objects  against  our  trial  by  jury,  the  impossibility  of 
bringing  an  individual  before  the  bar  of  judgement  twice  for  the 
same  offence.  He  objects  also  against  the  law  which  exonerates 
entailed  estates  from  the  personal  debts  of  the  late  proprietor. 
Into  the  arguments,  defensive  or  objective,  respecting  these 
several  particulars  of  our  traveller’s  censures  it  would,  of  course, 
be  altogether  out  of  place  for  us  to  enter.  We  have,  however, 
noticed  his  opinions  on  these  subjects,  both  because  we  wish  to 
give  the  reader  as  much  insight  as  is  eonsistent  with  our  limits, 
into  the  nature  of  the  work  before  us,  and  as  there  is  always 
some  degree  of  interest  attached  to  independent  and  unpreju¬ 
diced  sentiments  on  national  and  controverted  topics. 

Influenced  by  these  considerations,  an  Englishman  must  read 
with  the  most  lively  feelings  the  following  eulogy  on  his  native 
land,  by  a  foreigner  who  had  enjoyed  opiM)rtunitics  of  comparing 
it  with  other  countries. 

'What  interests  you  here  most  (says  our  traveller)  is  man. — 
Wherever  you  turn  you  see  happy  faces,~with  ruddy,  health-breath¬ 
ing  cheeks ;  and  even  in  persons  of  the  lowest  orders,  a  decent,  often 
elegant  dress,  cleanly  in  the  highest  degree,  and  w'anting  nothing 
that  can  set  off  beauty  and  afford  ease.  And  happy  are  they  indeed, 
from  the  first  lord  in  the  kingdom  down  to  the  meanest  tradesman. 
But  particularly  so  are  those  families  of  the  middling  classes,  whose 
circumstances  allow  them  to  reside  in  the  country.  There  you  should 
see  how  fond  the  faithful  wife  locks  her  happy  partner  to  her  beating 
breast,  when  in  the  evening  he  retires  to  his  own  home ;  how  his  cherry- 
cheeked  children  cling  round  his  knees,  and  even  the  prattling  babe 
itreteh^  out  to  him  its  helpless  hands.  Oh,  England !  (he  adds) 
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blcisscd  art  tkou  among  thy  sisters ;  the  image  of  thy  felicity  sliall 
never  be  obliterated  from  my  sentient  heart!*  p,  136. 


Ilavins^  exhausted  all  the  interesting  materials  afforded  by 
London  audits  environs,  our  Author  sets  out  for  Liverpool ;  but 
his  Journey  produces  no  observation  worth  recording.  It  is  on 
llic  roads,  indeed,  that  our  Geniian  friend  ap]>ears  to  the  least 
advantage  ;  and  we  now  and  then  meet  with  reflections  and  re¬ 
marks,  the  triteness — we  had  almost  said  the  exTeme  futility  of 
'Which, requires  the  exercise  of  all  our  English  courtesy  towards  a 
stranger  to  tolerate.  His  attempts  at  wit,  also,  are, oftentiines 
worse  than  failures. 

From  liiverpool  he  proceeds  to  Carlisle,  and  the  most  inte¬ 
resting  recital  in  this  division  of  his  work,  at  least  to  an  English 
reader,  is  the  following  curious  story  of  an  autient  castle  which, 
in  times  of  old,  stood  on  the  present  site  of  Lathorn  Hall,  a 
mansion  in  the  vicinity  of  Ormskirk,  in  Lancashire.  ‘  In  raii- 
‘  sacking  some  English  chronicles,  found  in  this  mansion,  I 
5  found  ^our  Author  remarks)  this  tale. to  be  true.’ 


*  Lathorn  House  belonged,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  to  James, 
Earl  of  Derby,  a  famous  person,  who  miserably  lost  his  life  on  the 
scaffold  by  the  fanatic  fury  of  the  levellers,  for  his  unshaken  fidelity 
to  the  king’s  family  Whilst  he  was  sent  to  defend  the  Isle  of  Man, 
the  Countess  Charlotte,  his  wife,  a  daughter  to  the  Duke  of  Tre- 
nioaille,  was  besieged  in  Lathorn  House  during  four  mouths,  by  a 
corps  of  3(XX)  of  the  parliamentary  troops,  under  one  Captain  Rigby,  ■' 
without  surrendering.  Though  her  garrison  consisted  only  of 
men,  yet  she  beat  back  the  enemy's  assaults  with  so  much  courage 
and  success,  that  they  were  unable  to  capture  tlie  strong  hold,  till 
Prince  Rupert  coming  up  relieved  the  besieged  heroine.  She  was 
prevailed  upon  to  go  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  but  left  at  Lathorn  Houses 
more  numerous  garrison,  which,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  held 
out  a  second  siege,  with  the  same  dauntlessness,  for  many  months 
together.  The  earl’s  chaplain  carried  on  the  ccirrespondence  in 
cipher,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  one  widow  Read,  of  tl:e  neigh* 
bourhood,  who  brought  in,  and  carried  out  despatches  by  means  of 
siillies  appointed  for  that  purpose,  on  a  signal  given  by  her  whenever 
she  wanted  to  come  in.  This'  hazardous  service  she  faithfully  per* 
formed  for  above  a  year;  and  when  at  last  taken  with  ciphers  about 
her  for  King  Charles  and  Lord  Byron,  she  refused,  with  so  much 
perseverances  to  disclose  the  secret,  that  Rigby  caused  her  to  be 
burnt  with  matches  between  her  fingers,  till  three  of  them  droppcii 
off.  After  the  loss  of  that  friend  the  chaplain  found  another  expc 
dient.  Having  observed  a  hound  frequently  to  come  and  go  betwixt| 
his  master,  at  Lathors  House,  and  his  mistress,  three  miles  off, 
found  means  to  let  the  lady  know,  that  as  often  as  the  dog  canii 
home  she  should  look  about  his  neck  for  a  ti.read  with  a  small  let 
wrapped  round,  and  send  it  to  the  king,  directing  her  to  tie  pape 
to  be  sent  into  the  house  in  like  manner  about  the  dbg  s  neck,  an 
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after  having  kept  the  animal  a  while  hungered,  to  open  the  door  and 
beat  him  out.  Thus  the  poor  dog,  being  beaten  backward  and  for¬ 
ward.  conveyed  all  the  intelligence  into  and  from  the  house  for  nine 
f^uccessive  months  ;  till  once  leaping  the  enemy’s  works  he  was  shot 
by  an  ill-natured  soldier,  without  however  losing  his  despatches, 
which  he  carried  to  the  gate  and  there  expired.  When,  at  last,  the 
house  was  reduced,  only  209  foot  soldiers  were  found  in  it,  their 
horses  being  killed  and  eaten  by  them.  The  parliament  was  so  en¬ 
raged  at  the  obstinate  resistance,  as  to  order  Lathorn  House  to  be 
levelled  with  the  ground.’  p.  241. 

Our  traveller  then  proceeds  to  Glasgow ;  and  passing  on  his 
way  by  Gretna  Green,  it  leads  him  to  give  an  amusing  account 
of  the  marriages  of  Glanclestine  notoriety,  which  take  place  at 
that  spot ;  and  he  sagely  remarks,  tliat  the  English,  in  order 
to  prevent  elopements,  ought  to  pass  a  marriage  act,  granting 
to  impassioned  couples  the  same  fcicility  of  being  united  as  is  en¬ 
joyed  in  Scotland. 

His  account  of  the  far-famed  Loch  Lomond  is  narrated  in  a 
very  interesting  manner.  Having  arrived  at  the  summit  of  Bea 
liomond,  he  extracts  the  poet’s  beautiful  description  of  it. 

*  There  I  breath’d,  ’mid  Scotland’s  pride, 

On  Ben  Lomond’s  lofty  brow  ; 

Saw  the  distant  surging  tide, 

Castles,  towns,  and  shires  below  ; 

And  enchanting  at  my  feet. 

Lay  the  smiling  crystal  sheet.’ 

^  Since  my  descent  from  Vesuvius  I  had  never  (he  says)  beheld  a 
bolder  horizon.’  (And,  after  describing  the  surrounding  scenery,  he 
adds.)  *  But  the  greatest  beauty  in  this  immeasurable  landscape  was 
Loch  Lomond,  which,  expanding  like  a  mirror  at  my  feet,  reflected 
the  blue  sky,  the  bulging  falls,  and  the  hanging  woods,  that  here 
frighten  and  cheer  the  eye.  This  expanse  of  water,  which  covers  a 
surface  of  ground  of  20  000  acres,  has  features  so  grand  and  peculiar 
to  itself,  that  neither  the  lake  of  Geneva,  nor  that  of  Lucerne,  can 
be  assimilated  to  it,  though  both  do  not  want  daring  scenes.  The 
mountain  air,  the  shivers  of  rock  that  cover  the  peak’s  sloping  sides, 
tlie  frightful  ravines,  the  silvan  seclusion,  the  pellucid  wa^rs  below, 
all  remembered  me  of  Switzerland,  and  threw  my  souf  into  delight- 
.ful  reveries  ;  but  when,  in  my  descent  on  the  opposite  side,  I  waded 
through  a  trackless  waste  of  brake,  where  the  eagle  bursting  from  its 
4  retreat  soared  to  the  skies,  and  the  plover  screaming  left  its  nest  ; 
I  when  I  beheld  the  mountaineers  with  their  blue  caps,  and  overheard 
i  the  Gaelic  dialect  in  their  melancholy  tunes,  then  I  felt  I  was  far 
i  from  the  enchanting  banks  of  the  Limmat.’  p.  59.  Vol.  2. 

j  Our  Author  appears  by  no  means  to  advantage  in  his  commu- 
^  nication  from  Edinburgh.  In  the  description  of  the  metropolis 
^pf  Scotland  we  should  have  expected,  from  a  foreign  vis*iter, 
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much  interesting  matter,  in  the  way  both  of  narrative  and  re* 
mark  ;  but  instead  of  tliis,  we  have  nothing  but  what  may  fairly 
be  termed  tjie  veriest  common-place  gossip  of  two  coxcomie^ 
correspondents. 

From  Edinburgli  our  traveller  returns  by  the  way  of  Newcas¬ 
tle,  and  gives  a  very  interesting,  and  indeed  picturesque  de¬ 
scription  of  the  ingenious  manner  in  which  coals  are  conveyed, 
with  most  surprising  rapidity,  up  the  hills  from  the  collieries.. 
In  fact,  the  whole  account  of  the  Newcastle  coal- works  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  lively  and  amusing.  But  the  most  striking  part  of 
the  letter  from  Newcastle  is  that  which  describes  the  celebrated 
castle  of  Tynemouth,  with  its  adjacent  enchanting  scenery. 

^  As  soon  as  I  had  ascended  the  height  behind  Shields  and  passed 
the  barracks,  Tynemouth  Abbey  lay  in  venerable  ruins  before  my 
eyes.  There  is  something  peculiarly  melancholy  and  pleasing  at  the 
same  time  in  those  ruins,  the  witnesses  of  so  many  ages  past.  But  it 
was  still  more  so  when  1  entered  the  castle,  in  the  precincts  of  which 
they  are  situated,  and  beheld  lovely  groups  walking  silent  among 
their  picturesque  walls,  as  if  meditating  on  the  perishablcness  of  all 
earthly  greatness.  This  pensiveness  is  nourished  by  every  object 
here  around ;  the  church-yard  behind  with  its  gravel-walk  round  the 
moss-clad  tomb-stones ;  the  frightful  precipice  below  ;  and  the  briny 
main  that  washes  its  foot,  the  common  tomb  of  so  many  thousands  of 
lives  lost  every  year  in  its  unfathomable  abyss.  This  prospect  has  a 
grandeur  which  annihilates  the  soul.  The  distance  of  the  horizon  in 
which  the’ eye  is  lost,  the  boundless  expanse  which  glitters  in  the 
beams  of  the  noon-tide  sun  ;  tlie  innumerable  vessels  with  expanded 
sails  that  scud  across  its  billowry  waves  ;  the  bold  iron-coast  that  bends 
into  a  bay,  upon  which  the  surf  is  seen  to  foam ;  the  tremendous 
gulph  over  which  you  stand,  and  then  the  church-yard,  with  fellow- 
creatures  buried  in  everlasting  sleep,  and  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey 
nodding  over  them.-— Oh,  Edward !  this  scene  no  human  power  can 
depict.*  p.  116.  Vol.II. 

Everlasting  sleep  !  If  this  be  the  view  our  Author  has 
formed  of  the  future  destiny  of  man, — if  everlasting  sleep  is 
to  bind  in  oblivious  fetters  tlio  mind — that  active  principle 
which  grasps  at  infinity  of  existence,  and  soars,  with  a  fondly 
cherished  hope,  towards  a  state  of  increasing  perfection,  we 
can  easily  conceive  that  these  reflections  would  excite  a  feeling 
^peculiarly  melancholyy — he  might  have  said  appalling — op¬ 
pressing — absolutely  overwhelming  with  a  weight  of  gloomy 
despondency — in  one  who  found  himself  standing  on  the 
verge  of  such  a  world— of  such  a  futurity. 

Wc  cannot,  however,  realize  any  sensation  bordering  in  the 
most  remote  degree,  upon  what  he  terms  pleasing  in  this  kind 
of  reflection. 
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LcRTing  Newcastle  and  its  neighbourhood,  our  Author  re¬ 
visits  Liverpool,  and  retires  to  a  village  in  its  vicinity,  where  he 
resides  some  time  in  ‘  the  cottage  of  an  honest  farmer,’  entirely 
secluded  from  the  busy  w'orld.  From  this  retirement  he  com- 
rauuieates  to  his  friend  his  sentiments  respecting  the  compara¬ 
tive  merits  of  some  of  our  most  popular  English  works. 

‘  1  have  found  (he  says)  a  collection  of  English  books,  which  are 
my  friends  when  I  am  at  home.  Thomson  has  the  precedence  of  all ; 
he  speaks  the  language  of  nature,  and  speaks  to  the  heart.  The  dirty 
Swift  is  the  last ;  I  cannot  forgive  him  his  Lady’s  Bed-chamber. 
Pope  is  not  my  man ; — Odi  imitatorim ; — and  then  his  rancour 
against  the  better  half  of  mankind.  Gray  hurries  me  along ;  his  elegy 
in  a  church  yard  is  annihilating.  Ossian  takes  my  soul.  Milton,  in 
his  Penseroso,  touches,  and  in  his  Comus  amuses  me;  but  his  devils 
shock  my  feelings,  whilst  many  a  time  I  am' inclined  to  side  with  Beel¬ 
zebub.  What  shall  I  say  of  Shakespeare  ? — Geniuses  of  transcendent 
powers  cannot  be  judged  by  the  rules  of  common  phenomena.  And 
the  enemy  of  the  Scots,  the  grand  reformer  of  the  English  language, 
Johnson,  what  do  you  think  of  him  ?  With  his  world  of  latin  he  was 
actually  a  starched  pedant.  There  is  a  drawling,  made  by  a  lady,  re¬ 
presenting  him  as  swimming  from  the  Isle  of  Man  to  the  main  land  by 
laying  hold  of  a  cow’s-tail ; — that  was  a  criticism  in  nucc*  p.  150.-^ 
Vol.  II. 

From  this'  retreat  our  lively  German  takes  a  circuitous 
route  through  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Bath,  and  Oxford,  to 
London  ;  and  shortly  afterwards  we  again  find  him  in  the  North, 
at  the  lakes  bf  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  We  can,  how¬ 
ever,  no  longer  accompany  him,  and  must  refer  our  readers  for 
farther  information  to  the  work  itself.  We  had  marked  for  in¬ 
sertion  a  few  places  as  specimens  of  his  very  facetious  humour, 
but  a  little  more  reflection  convinced  us  that  his  ‘  organ’  of  ^  wit’ 
had  not  expanded  to  the  full  extent  of  the  approved  English 
standard.  We  shall,  therefore,  now  leave  the  writer  and  his 
work  to  the  judgement  of  our  readers. 
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Art.  Vll.  A  New  Covering  io  the  Velvet  Cushion,  Second  Edi¬ 
tion.  8vo.  pp.  X.  180.  Price  5s.  6d.-  Gale,'  Curtisrand  Fenner.  1815% 

'pIIERE  is  a  fashion  in  literature.  The  inventor  of  some¬ 
thing  pre-eminent  in  folly  or  in  sense,  for  both  qualities  are 
attracting,  has  soon  the  mortification  or  the  vanity  of  finding 
his  right  of  patent  invaded  by  a  tribe  of  mere  imitators.  In 
the  present  age,  there  is  a  special  dislike  to  monopoly  :  and 
an  original  design  be  projected,  that  happens  to  take  with 
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counoisscurs,  it  mo^t  benevolently  furnishes  materials  for  in- 
lerior  artists,  whose  own  stores  have  been  long  exhausted,  and 
who  are  supremely  thankful  for  the  happy  discovery  that  gives 
them  one  chance  more  of  aiming  at  notoriety.  The  ‘  history 
^of  imitations’  would  eke  out  an  an) using  chapter  for  a  literary 
lounger  ;  and  we  should  not  be  surprised,  if  some  briefless  wit, 
who  is  at  present  starving  on  his  genius,  improve  the  hint  we 
have  thrown  out,  for  the  good  of  the  public — and  of  himself. 

We  were  not  dis  appointed  on  iinding  the  Velvet  Cushion” 
share  the  fate  of  its  precursors  in  the  world  of  fiction.  We 
arc  rather  curious  to  know  which  of  the  various  celebrate«1  his¬ 
tories  that  amused  the  days  of  our  childhood,  first  suggested 
to  the  imaginative  mind  of  the  Vicar  of  Harrow,  the  idea 
of  bis  magniloquent  Cushion.  It  was  impossible  that  a  device 
so  ingenious  should  not  set  other  mechanics  at  work ;  and 
it  was  quite  natural  to  ex])cct  that  a  New  Covering-  tassels 
— and  fringe”  would  make  an  early  appearance  in  the  advertise¬ 
ments  of  literary  upholsterers.  Our  predictions,  (for  Reviewers 
are  given  to  soothsaying,)  have  already  been  amply  verified  ;  and 
we  expect  by  Christmas,  to  furnish  the  lovers  of  the  curious, 
with  a  catalogue  raisonne  of  cushions — ‘  rec/,  black  and 
‘  gray — with  all  their  trumpery.’ 

The  ‘‘  New  Covering”  resembles  its  prototype  in  regard  to  all  its 
external  qualities,  and  strongly  reminds  us  of  the  old  Vicar’s  fa- 
vourite.  We  hope,  however,  it  is  not  an  infallible  proof  that  the 
change  is  for  the  worse,  that  the  Cushion  is  not  so  powerful  an  ad¬ 
vocate  on  behalf  of  dissent  as  it  was  in  the  cause  of  episcopacy. 
We  fear  it  will  be  too  readily  inferred  that  the  recent  conversion 
of  the  venerable  antique  is  a  melancholy  proof  of  dotage.  Most 
unquestionably,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  personify  this  loquacious 
afiair,  we  should  say  his  eye  is  dim  and  his  natural  force  is 
abatcnl,  since  our  last  interview  with  him.  He  exhibits  very 
mournful  symptoms  of  mental  decline,  and  we  can  hardly  con< 
gratulate  the  friends  of  Nonconformity,  on  his  accession  to  the 
cause.  We  regret  it  should  ever  be  said,  that  he  serves  the 
Dissenters,  when  he  is  no  long<T  fit  for  the  Church  !  But  our 
readers  will  be  curious  to  know  how  the  venerable  old  Cushion 
came  to  change  his  Communion^  and  we  shall  hasten  to  relieve 
their  anxiety  on  this  interesting  subject. 

A  loving  couple,  whose  ‘  honey-moon’  had  lasted  at  least 
f  seven  years,’  determined,  after  having  read  the  Velvet  Cushion, 
to  set  out  in  a  one-horse  chaise  for  Westmoreland.  They  leave 
the  metropolis  at  the  sweet  hour  of  prime,  and  it  seems  reach 
Higligate-Uill,  ^  time  enough  to  witness  the  unparalleled  glories 
f  of  the  rising  Sun.’  Here  the  husband,  in  true  conjugal  affection, 
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quotes  a  line  from  Homer,  and  for  the  edification  of  his  spouse, 
expatiates  on  the  beauties  of  po^o^axTvXoj ;  till  the  good  lady  is 
compelled  in  vindication  of  her  ‘  favourite  poet,’  to  recite  a 
part  of  Milton’s  morning  hymn,  after  elegantly  remarking  that 
his  ‘  poetic  pearls  were  set  in  the  gold  of  devotional  piety  !* 
AVe  ought  to  inform  our  readers,  in  order  to  account  for  this 
ha|)py  illustration,  that  the  lady  was,  we  believe,  the  daughter 
of  a  jeweller.  Naturam  expelles  fiirca  ;  tamen  usque  re- 
turret.  They  had  not  advanced  more  than  seventy  miles  from 
toun,  before  they  determined,  in  the  true  spirit  of  adventure, 
to  ‘  see  whatever  could  be  seen and  for  this  purpose  they 
abandon  the  dusty  turnpike,  and  seek  the  picturesque  and 
the  rural,  in  bye  roads,  lanes,  and  commons.*  The  Author 
does  not  inform  us,  but  it  is  quite  natural  to  conjecture,  that  they 
took  Dr.  Syntax’s  Travels  with  them.  Nothing,  however, 
occurred  in  this  search  for  the  picturesque  *  in  lanes  and  com- 
‘  mons,’  worth  the  trouble  of  relation,  except  their  accidental  con- 
voi-sajicn  with  a  pious  weaver,  till  Uheir  chaise  became  at 
‘  length  stuck  quite  fast*  (truly  a  most  pictures(|ue  description) 

‘  in  the  tenacious  grasp  of  a  deep  rut  in  a  clay  soil.’  At  length 
they  find  that  one  horse  is  scarcely  adequate  to  the  business  of 
conveying  his  master  and  mistress  about  two  hundred  miles,  in 
any  reasonable  time ;  and  it  was  a  merciful  accident  for  the 
poor  beast  that  the  chaise  ‘  became  stuck  quite  fast.’  They 
resolve  to  leave  their  vehicle  and  the  horse  behind  them,  and  to 
prosecute  the  remainder  of  their  journey  by  the  stage-coach. 

A  stage-coach,  if  inhabited  for  any  length  of  time,  is  a 
moving  microcosm.  It  is  sometimes  amusing  'to  encounter 
the  variety  of  adventures  which  a  long  journey  in  a 
stage-coach  frequently  presents.  It  is  here  we  meet  with  the 
picturesque’  of  character ;  and  w^e  wonder  the  Author  of  the 
New  Covering”  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of 
increasing  the  bulk  and  value  of  his  work,  by  a  few  sketches 
of  moral  scenery.  We  have  indeed  one  anecdote ;  but  as  it 
is  not  remarkable,  except  for  the  unhappy  ignorance  it  de¬ 
velops,  we  shall  not  detain  our  impatient  readers  any  longer 
on  the  road.  One  of  their  fellow  travellers,  ‘  a  gentleman  of 
‘  respectable  appearance  and  engaging  manners,’  was  to  stop 
at  the  same  village  to  which  they  were  destined ;  and  on 
learning  the  object  of  their  journey,  he  determined  to  accom¬ 
pany  them  to  the  Church  where  the  ‘wonderful  Cushion,  as 
‘  they  conjectural,  might  be  found.’  On  tlie  morning  of  the 
day  after  their  arrival  they  hasten  to  the  consecrated  spot,  when— 
j  mirabile  dictu — they  learn  that  it  is  ‘  in  a  dissenting  Chanel  !* 
—All  the  rest  may  he  very  easily  guessed.  The  Cushion  is 
found  distended  a  second  time  with  the  marvels  of  its  bis* 
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tory  ;  another  dissection  takes  place ;  anotl)cr  chapter  of  auto¬ 
biography  is  read — commented  on — explained — and  justified ; 
and  after  several  episodes,  which  have  no  connexion  with  the 
development  of  the  fiction,  and  seem  introduced  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  fill  up  the  volume,  anil  to  empty  the  common¬ 
place  book,  the  “  New  Covering”  is  again  re-stitched,  and 
we  trust,  consigned  to  that  oblivion  which  it  is  hencefortii 
destined  to  enjoy  witliout  further  molestation. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  the  female  interlocutor  in  the 
first  conversations  on  this  celebrated  Cusliion,  is  a  very  humble, 
modest,  reserved  old  lady,  who  is  far  better  pleased  that  her 
venerable  partner  should  speak  than  herself ;  w  ho  seems  afraid 
of  disturbing  for  a  moment  the  train  of  his  reasonings  and  ob¬ 
servations  ;  and  who  is  all  complacency  and  submission  as  in 
duty  bound  towards  her  gentle  lord  !  Well  might  the  con¬ 
verted  Cushion  exclaim  at  the  beginning  of  his  narrative,  7V>wi- 
pora  mutantur  I  The  young  wife  is  tlie  most  animatcHl  actor, 
and  sustains  the  principal  character  in  the  scenes  of  this 
solemn  farce.  The  ‘  gentleman  of  respectable  appearance^  now 
and  then  ventures  to  put  in  a  w'ord  on  behalf  of  old  times,  es¬ 
tablished  usages,  and  the  religion  of  his  forefathers ;  but  he 
is  a  more  man  of  straw,  contrived  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  render  the  victory  more  decisive  and .  complete. 

Our  readers  will  easily  ascertain  our  opinion  of  this  ‘  tit  for 
^  tat’  affair.  The  fiction  is  so  entirely  borrowed  from  its  j)re- 
decessor,  and  in  many  parts  so  clumsily  imitated,  that  what 
is  excellent  in  point  of  argument  or  description,  loses  its  value 
from  the  direct  comparison  which  is  immediately  instituted  to 
the  great  disadvantage  of  the  “  New  Covering.”  We  frankly 
admit  the  justness  and  force  of  many  observations  on  the  disinge¬ 
nuous  and  unwarrantable  insinuations  of  the  “  Velvet  Cusiiion.” 
We  have  entered  so  much  at  large,  however,  on  its  merits 
and  deAierits  in  a  former  number,  that  we  think  any  further  re¬ 
marks  from  us  unnecessary.  At  the  same  time,  we  advise  the 
Author,  when  he  publishes  again  in  defence  of  the  Dissenters,  to 
be  more  accurate  in  his  citations  from  the  Prayer-Book.  There 
are  two  instances  of  glaring  misquotation  from  the  burial- 
service,  which  have  appeared  in  both  editions:  we  believe  they 
were  not  intentional ;  but  it  is  a  kind  of  inadvertence  that  should 
he  most  vigilantly  guarded  against  in  such  a  controversy.  After 
making  these  deductions  from  the  worth  of  the  volume  before 
us,  we  cannot  close  our  remarks  witliout  highly  commending 
the  spirit  and  temper  which  it  displays.  There  arc  also  occa¬ 
sionally  interspersed  some  delineations  most  happily  executed, 
which  are  worthy  of  being  placed  in  the  same  collection  with 
the  admirable  Sketches  of  the  ‘^Velvet  Cushion.”  The  following 
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extract  is  well  told : — it  is  an  affectinjy  description  of  the  Vicar’s 
death  and  interment. 

«The  venerable  and  pious  Vicar  departed  this  life  ratlier  sud- 
denljr ;  auddenly  I  mean  as  it  respected  his  weeping  parish,  and  his 
anguish-smitten  partner;  for  himself,  he  was  habitually  prepared 
for  a  better  existence.  Like  Enoch,  he  walked  with  God ;  heaven 
in  his  eye,  and  the  world  beneath  his  feet.  From  the  remarks  I 
have  occasionally  heard  by  those  who,  from  admiration  of  the  de** 
parted  Saint,* valued  all  that  belonged  to  him,  and  would  sometimes 
come  to  bestow  a  look,  and  drop  a  tear  upon  his  cushion,  I  learnt  that 
his  dying  chamber  was  a  most  interesting  scene.  Composure  was 
upon  his  brow  ;  the  sparkle  of  hope  blended  with  rapture,  was  in  his 
eye ;  the  words  of  Christian  affection,  deep  resignation,  and  devotional 
piety,  so  long  as  he  cotdd  speak,  flowed  from  his  lips.  In  his  last 
Iiours,  ministering  angels  seemed  to  shed  the  fragrance  of  heaven 
from  their  wings  !  A^l  was  silence !  Not  a  mortal  thing  was  moving 
to  disturb  the  solemn  scene — save  a  single  tear,  that  escaped  from 
the  eyes  of  her  who  had  too  much  sorrow  of  heart,  to  manifest  much 
of  the  ordinary  and  external  signs  of  grief.  Bfessed  are  the  dead 
that  die  in  the  Lord,  they  rest from  their  labours,  and  their  toorhs  do 
follow  them. 

*  The  day  of  his  interment  exhibited  a  remarkable  scene.  I  shall 
never  forget  it,  and  the  impression  will  not  soon  be  obliterated  from 
the  memory  of  this  vicinity.  The  Church  where  he  had  so  long, 
and  so  usefully  officiated,  was  crowded  to  excess  with  spectators ; 
silent — and  sad  spectators  !  In  addition  to  the  solemnity  which  the 
funeral  scene  is  calculated  to  impress,  even  in  witnessing  the  burial 
of  any  one,  though  unknown  or  indifferent  to  us,  all  seemed  to  feel 
in  the  present  instance,  a  personal  bereavement.  There  was  not  an 
individual  in  the"  vast  congregation,  who  did  not  look  as  if  he  had 
lost  his  father,  or  his  dearest  earthly  friend,  and  when  the  black 
ensigns  of  mortality  moved  towards  the  spot  where,  on  tlie  rfght 
of  the  altar,  his  predecessor  lay,  and  where  by  his  own  request  he 
was  deposited,  tears  flow’ed  and  sighs  re-echoed  from  every  quarter. 
So  great  was  the  religious  impression  produced  by  the  circumstances 
of  his  death  and  interment,  that  though  he  had  been  very  useful  be¬ 
fore,  during  a  succession  of  years,  in  reforming  the  morals  of  his 
parish,  in  widely  disseminating  knowledge,  and  impressing  by  his 
holy  instructions  the  lessons  of  piety,  yet  the  mor^  and  spiritual 
force  of  many  years  of  the  most  exemplary  cliaracter  seemed  to  be 
as  it  were  compressed  here  into  a  single  hour.  Many  who ‘were 
insensible  even  under  the  touching  pathos  of  his  pulpit  addresses, 
were  subdued  and  led  captive  by  the  eloquence  of  the  grave.  Even 
to  the  present  hour,  he  is  in  a  sense  visible— his  works  follow  him — 
his  image  is  stamped  on  a  thousand  hearts— his  glory  survives^his 
Sun  indeed  is  set,  but  the  twilight  of  a  holy  example  remains,  and 
'theds  a  serene  lustre  over  the  scene  of  his  labours.’,  pp.  55—59. 
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(Continued  from  page  446.^ 

‘gT.  Paul’s  Tenderness  of  heart,’  his  ‘  Heavenly-minded 
ness,’  and  ‘  a  general  view  of  tlie  qualities  of  his  cha 
racter, — in  particular,  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  his  de¬ 
licacy  in  giving  reproof,  and  his  integrity,  form  the  subjects 
of  the  first  three  cliapters  of  the  second  volume.  With  regard 
to  each  of  these  characteristic  excellences,  Mrs.  More’s  object 
is  to  exhibit  the  Apostle  as  an  example  for  ‘  an  every  day  prac- 
‘  tice.’  In  illustrating  his  Hcavenly-Mindedness,  our  Author  has 
this  admirable  remark. 

*  He  was  not  only  supremely  excellent  In  unfolding  the  doctrines, 
and  inculcating  the  duties  of  Christianity ;  he  was  not  only  equal  in 
correctness  of  sentiment  and  purity  of  practice,  with  those  .who  are 
dryly  orthodox,  and  superior  to  those  who  are  coldly  practical ;  but 
he  “perfects  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God.”  He  abounds  in  that 
hcavenly-mindedness  which  is  the  uniting  link  between  doctrinal  and 
practical  piety,  which  by  the  unction  it  infuses,  proves  that  both 
are  the  result  of  Divine  grace ;  and  which  consists  in  an  entire  cbnse 
cration  of  the  affections,  a  voluntary  surrender  of  the  whole, man  to 
God.^  p.  87. 

Although  we  profess  hot  to  be  partial  to  the  antithetical  style 
of  our  Author,  we  often  meet  with  sentences  which  are  full  of 
meaning  and  force. 

% 

*  True  religion  consists  in  the  subjugation  of  the  body  to  the  soul, 
and  of  the  soul  to  God.’ 

^  His  idea  of  self-denial  was  to  sacrifice  his  own  will ;  his  notion  of 
pleasing  God  was  to  do  and  suffer  the  Divine  will.’ 


*  Gentleness  of  manner  in  our  Apostle  was  the  fruit  of  his  piety; 
the  good- breeding  of  some  men  is  a  substitute  for  theirs.’ 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  St.  Paul’s  charge 
to  Timothy,  with  respect  to  the  ‘  love  of  money,’  which  deserves 
to  be  read  with  particular  attention  on  account  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the^  subject :  with  regard  to  no  subject,  however,  art 
the  lessons  of  the  Christian  moralist  so  unavailing. 

<  Even  many  professing  Christians,’  Mrs.  More  remarks.  ‘ 
speak  with  horror  of  public  diversions,  or  even  of  human  literature 
as  containing  the  essence  of  all  sin,  yet  seem  to  see  no  turpitude, t 
feel  no  danger,  to  dread  no  responsibility,  in  any  thing  that  respect 
this  private,  domestic,  bosom  sin  ;  this  circumspect  vice,  this  discrec 
and  orderly  corruption.  Yet  the  sins  which  make  no  noise  tir 
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often  the  most  dangerous,  and  the  vices  of  which  the  effect  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  respect,  instead  of  contempt,  constitute  the  most  deadly  snare. ^ 
p.  104. 

‘  There  arc  few  vices,’  she  subsequently  remarks,  ‘which 
‘  separate  a  man  less  from  the  friendship  of  the  world,’ — she 
might  have  added,  even  of  the  religious  world,  hut  ‘  there  are 
‘  few  that  separate  liim  more  widely  from  the  duty  w  hich  he  owes 
‘  to*  his  neighbour,  “  or  stand  more  fearfully  between  his  soul 
and  his  God  “  it  drowns  men  in  destruction  and  perdi» 
“  tion.”  ‘  Iniquity,’  says  Archbishop  Leighton,  ‘is  so  involved 
‘  in  the  notion  of  riches,  that  it  can  very  hardly  be  separated 
‘  from  them.  St.  Ilierom  savs,  verum  mihi  ridetur  illufL 
‘  dives  uut  iniquus  est^  aid  iniqui  hferes.^ 

In  a  commercial  country  like  our  own,  in  whUh  wealth 
not  only  is  the  means  of  comfort  and  independence,  and.  ‘  the 
‘  elemental  principle  of  pleasure,’  but  constitutes  the  standard 
of  estimation,  and  outweighs  both  rank  and  character  in  the 
scale  of  opinion',  it  is  obvious  that  the  factitious  value  of  money 
must  be  indefinitely  encreased.  And  when  a  high  degree  of 
taxation,  the  stagnation  of  commerce,  and  the  depreciation  of 
the  currency  itself,  have  wrought  uj)  the  world  of  business  to  so 
unnatural  a  state,  that  it  is  necessary  to  bring  constantly  the 
utmost  tension  of  effort  to  the  discharge  of  our  daily  occupa¬ 
tion,  with  a  view  even  to  an  unambitious  competency,  it 
be  admitted,  that  the  danger  of  our  acquiring  an  over¬ 
weening  and  inordinate  love  of  that  which  costs  so  much  in 
the  attainment,  becomes  proportionately  an  object  of  alarm 
soulj  I  and  self-distrust.  Money  in  fact  may  be  taken  as  a  symbol  of 
J‘l!  that  is  seductive  in  the  present  world,  of  all  that  induced 
iott  reiterated  cautions  and  pathetic  warnings  of  our  Lord  and 
f  his  Apostles  against  the  love  of  the  world.  Under  no  form 
•  perhaps,  less  apt  to  suspect  the  inroads  of  this  fatal 

P'^^’jAneiny  to  all  spirituality  and  usefulness,  ‘  When  accused,  it 
can  always  make  out  a  good  case.’  The  love  of  gain  is  urged 
duty  ;  it  is  felt  as  necessity  ;  it  is  even  deplored  at  those  inter- 
sc rte|yals  ill  which  we  for  a  moment  awake  to  a  sense  of  its  iiqurious 
operation  upon  our  hearts.  Covetousness,  however,  is  a  vice 
fi?e|ihe  existence  of  which  we  are  the  last  to  perceive  and  the 
^ost  backward  to  acknowledge  in  ourselves.  We  think  we 
ie  ‘  provident  for  our  family,’  while  we  are  only  ‘  covetous 
\  for  ourselves.’  The  atmosphere  of  the  world  is  infectious  ; 

find  ourselves  insensibly  catching  the  tone  of  its  estimates* 
^k1  falling  into  its  corrupt  maxims.  ‘  ’I’he  unsuccessful  as-* 
pirer  after  forbidden  wealth  is  indeed  not  only  avoided,  but 
stigmatized;  his  crime  lies  not  so  much  in  the  attempt  as 
in  the  failure  ;  while  prosperous  corruption  easily  works  it- 
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^  self  into  favour.’  Interest  is  perpetually  requirini;  this  com¬ 
promise  ^'f  prinei))le,  this  most  ilans^erous  species  of  confor¬ 
mity  to  the  world, — opinion.  Hut,  after  all,  perhaps  the  true 
source  of  the  love  of  money,  so  disi^raceful  to  the  protessors  of  a 
reliction  of  self-denial,  of  dittusive  charity,  of  believing  expectan 
cy,  and  of  implicit  reliance,  may  be  traced  to  a  secret  desire  ofa 
more  uu limited  independence  than  that  which  res^ards  our  fel 
low*  creatures.  \\>  are  discontented  with  our  allotment  ;  we 
are  impatient  of  the  uncertainties  and  wants,  which  are  cal 
culated  to  mortify  our  self-sutliciency,  and  to  exercise  oiir  faith 
we  distrust  (he  future,  and  ^vould  entrench  ourselves  in  riche^i 
ui^ainst  tiie  calamities  inflicted  by  a  chastising  Providence. 
W  e  would  willinj^ly  trust  in  Him  for  heaven,  if  we  misjht  but 
be  permitted  to  secure  to  ourselves  the  possession  of 
earth.  Such  is  the  heart  of  man.  Rut  in  no  instance  does  it 
more  awfully  exhibit  the  hardenini^  influence  of  riches,  than  in 
that  of  men  w  ho  profess  to  he  religious,  and  who  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  radically  sincere  and  devout  Christians;  whobuilJ 
upon  the  only  true  foundation,  but  whose  work  is  ‘‘  wood 
‘‘  hay,  stubble,”  destined  for  burning,  though  they  tliemselvi 
be  saved.  Is  there  a  more  melancholy  spectacle  than  that  whi( 
often  presents  itself  under  forms  of  the  greatest  respectab 
lity, — a  man  in  whom  all  the  youthful  affections,  the  bloom  o 
character,  the  generous  warmth  of  feeling,  have  been  nipped  an 
blighted  by  the  spirit  of  the  w  orld ;  and  in  whom  a  coldcalculatii 
policy  has  ])oisoneKl  the  sources  of  virtue?  The  liberality,  f 
means  of  which  such  persons  pacify  their  conscience,  is  oil 
little  better  than  a  tax  paid  to  public  opinion  ;  a  part  of  theo 

i senses  of  their  character  :  and  they  have  their  reward 
low  would  such  individuals,  could  they  when  young  have 
veyed  as  in  a  prophetic  mirror,  tlieir  future  selves  dwarfed  f 
prosj)erity,  w  recked  in  the  calm  of  life,  have  shrunk  from  t 
prospect,  and  devoutly  implored  the  Almighty  not  to  ‘‘ 

“  them  the  desire  of  their  hearts,”  and  ‘‘  send  leanness  m 
their  souls  !” 

The  fifteenth  chapter  is  ^  On  the  Genius  of  Christianity 
^  seen  in  St.  Paul its  applicahlcness,  as  a  systen^  to 
wants  of^man,  as  fully  developed  in  his  writings  ;  and  its  pr 
tical  effects,  as  exemplified  in  his  character.  The  chapter  c. 
sists  of  a  series  of  general  observations  sufficiently  conned 
and  happily  illustrative  of  the  subject.  It  opens  with  the  1 
lowing  striking  passage. 

‘  Had  a  sinful  human  being,  ignorant  of  Christiiinlty,  labou! 
under  the  conv  ictions  of  a  troubled  conscience,  and  dreading 
retribution  w  hich  that  conscience  told  him  his  offences  merited, - 
such  a  being,  so  circumstanced,  been  called  upon  to  devise  the  m 
of  piudon  and  acceptance  from  an  offended  Creator,  how  eageri. 
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tlie  hope  of  relieving  his  tormented  spirit,  would  he  have  put  his 
imagination  to  the  stretch  !  How  busily  would  he  have  sharpened  his 
invention,  to  suggest  something  difficult,  something  terrible,  some¬ 
thing  impossible  ;  something  that  should  have  exhausted  all  human 
means,  that  should  put  nature  to  the  rack, — penances,  tortures,  sa¬ 
crifices — all  Lebanon  for  a  burnt  offering,  thousands  of  rams  for  an 
atonement,  ri\ers  of  oil  for  an  oblation; — still  concluding  that  he 
must  perform  the  act  with  his  own  hands,  still  expecting  that  himself 
must  be  tim  agent  of  his  own  deliverance.’ 

‘  But  when  a  full  offer  of  peace,  of  pardon,  of  reconciliation,  comes 
from  the  offended  party,  comes  voluntarily,  comes  gratuitously, 
comes,  not  with  the  thunder  of  the  burning  mount,  but  in  the  still 
small  voice  of  benignity  and  love, — free  love,  benignity  as  unsought 
as  unmerited; — who  would  doubt  that,  overwhelmed  \vith  joy  and 
gratitude  at  the  report  of  a  wmrld  redeemed,  he  would  eagerly  fly  to 
lay  hold  on  an  ofter,  not  only  beyond  his  hope  or  expectation,  but 
beyond  his  possibility  of  conception  V 

‘  But  whi'e  God,  by  a  way  of  his  own  devising,  by  a  process  of  his 
own  conducting,  had  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  and  baf¬ 
fled  the  vain  and  i  npracticable  schemes  of  impotent  man,  for  effect¬ 
ing  his  deliver,  nee  by  any  conception  or  act  of  his  own, — does  not 
man’s  unwillingness  to  partake  of  the  offered  mercy,  look  as  if  his 
proud  heart  did  not  choose  to  be  freely  forgiven,  as  if  his  haughty 
independence  revolted  at  u  plan,  in  which,  though  he  has  all  tht-  bene¬ 
fit,  he  has  none  of  the  merit  ?  Does  it  not  seem  as  if  he  would 
improve  the  terms  of  the  treaty  ?  as  if  he  would  mend  the  plan  of 
salvation,  and  work  it  up  into  a  kind  of  partnership  scheme,  in  which 
his  own  contribution  should  have  the  predominance  pp.  124‘~127. 

Mrs.  More  does  not  omit  to  remark,  and  it  is  surely  one  of 
the  most  essential  characteristics  of  the  system  of  Christianity  as 
taught  by  the  Apostle,  that  St.  Paul  demonstrates,  ‘  that  God 
‘  is  the  fountain,  not  only  of  our  mercies,  but  of  our  virtues.* 

*  If  we  turn,  it  is  lie  who  ♦urns  us  ;  if  we  pray,  it  is  He  who  invites 
us ;  if  we  apply  to  Him,  it  is  He  w  ho  first  draw’s  us ;  if  we  repent,  it 
is  the  Grace  of  God  which  leads  us  to  repentance.’ 

The  truth  thus  explicitly  stated,  is  what  we  have  so  ofteii^ 
wished  to  see  more  fully  insisted  upon  hy  j3ractieal_writers  ol 
acknowledged  excellence.  It  is  as  really  essential  to  a  system 
of  morals,  as  to  a  system  of  theology.  Its  vast  irnportance 
arises  not  merely  from  the  Divine  authority  on  which  it  rests, 
but  from  itspractieal  efllcieneyin  that  respect  in  wliicli  tiie  super¬ 
ficial  moralist  has  entertained  a  secret  distrust  ot  its  tendency. 
Its  power  as  a  motive,  no  less  than  its  animating  influence,  has 
been  uniformly  testified  by  experience,  to  excoecl  all  the  induce-^ 
ments  which  the  wisdom  of  pliilosophy  has  devised. 

We  must  pass  over,  very  summarily,  the  five  succeeding 
chapters.  They  are  entitled,  ‘St.  PauBs  respect  for  constituted 
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‘  authorities  His  ‘  attention  to  inferior  concerns  ^  St.  Paul  on 
‘  the  Resurrection  ;*  ‘St.  Paul  on  Prayer,  Thanksgiving,  ami 
‘  Religious  Joy  ‘  St.  Paul  an  example  to  familiar  life.’ 

Although  in  the  first  four  of  these  especially,  tlie  tlioughts 

*  arc  sometimes  too  much  attenuated,  and  the  observations  too 
widely  irrelative  to  the  subject  pro])osed,  we  could  with  pleasure 

•  extract  many  striking  ])nssages  Upon  the  subject  of  prayer, 
we  meet  with  the  following  sensible  remarks. 

•  The  success  of  prayer,  though  promised  to  all  who  offer  it  in 
perfect  sincerity,  is  not  so  frequently  promised  to  the  cry  of  distress, 
to  the  impulse  of  fear,  or  the  emergency  of  the  moment,  as  to  humble 
continuance  in ‘devotion  ;  it  is  to  patient  w  aiting,  to  assiduous  solici¬ 
tation,  to  unwearied  importunity,  that  God  has  declared  that  he  will 
lend  his  ear,  that  he  will  give  the  communication  of  his  Spirit,  that 
he  will  grant  the  return  of  our  requests.  Nothing  but  this  holy  per¬ 
severance  can  keep  up  in  our  minds  an  humble  sense  of  our  depen¬ 
dence.  It  is  not  by  a  mere  casual  petition,  however  passionate,  but 
by  habitual  application,  that  devout  affections  are  excited  and  main¬ 
tained,  that  our  converse  with  Heaven  is  carried  on.’  pp.  231. 

*  Under  circumstances  of  distress,  indeed,  prayer  is  adopted  with 
comparatively  little  reluctance  ;  the  mind,  which  knows  not  where  to 
fly,  flies  to  God.  In  agony,  nature  is  no  Atheist.  The  soul  is  drawn 
to  God  by  a  sort  of  natural  impulse;  not  always,  perhaps,  by  an 
emotion  of  piety,  but  from  a  feeling  conviction,  that  every  other 
refuge  is  ‘‘  a  refuge  of  lies.”  Oh,  thou  afflicted,  tossed  with  tem¬ 
pests,  and  not  comforted,  happy  if  tliou  art  either  drawn  or  driven, 
with  holy  David,  to  say  to  thv  God,  “  Thou  art  a  place  to  hide  me 
«  in.” 

‘  But  if  it  is  easy  for  the  sorrow  ing  heart  to  give  up  a  w’o^ld,  by 
whom  itself  seems  to  be  given  up,  there  are  other  demands  for  prayer 
equally  imperative.’  p.  232. 

Mrs.  IMore  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  consideration  of.  the 
superior  advantages  which  the  present  age  enjoys  ‘  for  the  at- 
‘  tainment  of  Knowledge,  Religion,  and  Happiness.’  Among 
these,  she  particularly  insists  upon  tlie  vast  accessions  whicli 
have  been  made  to  the  body  of  external  evidence.  She  op¬ 
poses  the  example  of  St.  Paul  to  the  character  of  wrangling 
polemics  ;  and  intimates  her  opinion,  tliat 

‘  There  has  seldom  been  less  genuine  piety  in  the  Church  than 
when  intricate  and  theoretical  points  in  Theology  have  been  most 
pertinaciously^discusscd.’ 

The  justness  of  this  remark  depends  entirely  on  what  arc 
considered  as  intricate  and  theological  points  in  Tlieology.  The 
terms  Theology  and  Metaphysics,  have  been  injuriously  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  empty  conceits  and  disputations  of  mere  schoolmen 
uimn  ]>oiuts  unconnected  either  with  real  science  or  witl» 
practical  religion.  Theology,  though  pre-eminently  entitled  to 
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the  designation  of  a  science,  scarcely  admits  of  theory.  Reve¬ 
lation  forms  the  awful  boundary  of  our  knowledge.  Christia¬ 
nity,  as  hath  been  admirably  reuiarkeil,  is  a  religion  of  fact  and 
of  experience.  Intricacies  whicli  reason  cannot  unravel,  as 
well  as  mysteries  which  it  cannot  fathom,  attach  to  the  simplest 
exhibitiou  of  its  vast  phenomena.  Although  a  s[)irit  of  perti¬ 
nacious  discussion  is  not  exactly  the  disposition  in  which  truth 
should  be  investigated  or  maintained,  w  e  believe  that  a  neglect 
of  theological  sUidies  has  proved  mucli  oftener  fatal  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  genuine  piety. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  chapter,  our  excellent  Author 
suflers  herself  to  be  almost  borne  away  by  the  fervour  of  her 
patriotism,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  the  boldest  exultation. 
‘  Had  any  patriarch  or  saint,’  she  imagines,  ‘  been  allowed 
‘  in  prophetic  vision,  to  penetrate  through  the  long  vista  of 
‘  ages,’  and  to  choose  in  what  age  and  nation  he  would  have 
wished  to  have  his  lot  assigned  him,  it  is  ‘  more  than  j)robable’ 
tliat  he  would  have  replied  —  ‘  in  cheat  Britain,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.’ 

She  conjectures  what  would  have  been  the  feelings  of  David, 
had  he  seen  the  glorious  accomplishment  of  his  own  predic¬ 
tions,  in  ‘  the  incarnation  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  ple- 
‘  nary  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,’  and  ‘  the  wide  propagation  of  the 
‘  everlasting  Gospel  in  far  more  tongues  than  were  heard  on 
‘  the  day  of  Pentecost — 


Had  be  seen,  a  Bible  in  every  cottage,  a  little  semi- 
^  nary  of  Christian  instruction  in  every  village ;  had  he  be- 
jheld  the  firm  establishment  of  the  Christian  Church,  no  longer  op¬ 
posed,  but  supported  by  - secular  powers,  after  having  conquered 
opposition  by  weapons  purely  spiritual  ;  had  be  seen  a  standing  mi^ 
)ihlry  continued  in  a  ngular  siiccesshmy  from  the  age  of  the  apostles  to 
he  present  hour ;  had  he  seen,  in  addition  to  these  domestic  blessings, 
England  emancipating  Africa  and  evangelizing  India,  commerce 
spreading  her  sails  to  promote  civilization,  and  Christianity  elevating 
civilization  antLsanctifying  commerce. — 

‘  This  conqueror  of  the  heathen,  this  denouncer  of  ^se  gods, 
this  chosen  monarch  of  the.  chosen  people,  this  lervbnt  lover  of  the 
devotions  of  the  Sanctuary,  this  hallowed  poet  of  Sion,  this  noble 
contributor  to  owr  public  worship,  this  man  after  God’s  own  heart, 
not  permitted  to  build  one  single  church-.— we  in  this  island  only 
possess  ten  thousand ! !’ 

And  must  wc  intrude  upon  this  soothing  twilight  dream  of 
^ur  excellent  Author,  and  remind  her  that  this  fantastic  vision, 
^oiuposed  of  so  incongruous  an  assemblage  of  ideas,  is  dis/- 
t>Hned  by  reality  ?  ‘  VVe  possess  ten  thousand  churches,’ and, 

may  add,  three  thousand  chapels  of  ease  !  As  for  all  the 
[tonventicles,  they  do  not  form  a  picturesque  object  iji  the  land- 
in  which  the  village  spire  is  seen  ‘  pointing  to  heaven 
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they  are  framed  of  too  rude  materials  to  delii^lit  a  royal  archi¬ 
tect!  Hut  >vere  ‘  the  man  after  (iod’s  own  heart,*  indeed 
pern  ittod  to  ti*ke  the  survey  of  this  favoured  land,  at  this 
lavoui  td  era, — would  lie  pass  by  the  houses  and  the  bar  us 
of  relis^ion,  to  dwell,  in  accents  of  felicitation  and  rapture,  on 
the  ten  thousand  churches  whicli  Popery  has  bequeathed  to 
us  ?  Would  the  mysterious  name  of  Churchy  even  su^S^est 
to  him  a  huildinc^  made  with  hands  ;  or  would  tlu.‘  architec¬ 
ture  of  the  building*,  rather  than  the  purpose  to  which  the 
structure  was  consecrated,  employ  his  admiration  ?  Would 
he  recognise  the  regular  aposlolic  succession,  in  the  stand¬ 
ing  ministry  of  a  complicated  hierarchy,  and  in  them  exclusive¬ 
ly  ?  Or  would  he  identify  the  external  prosperity  of  a  human 
institution,  with  the  ‘firm  establishment  of  the  Christian 
‘  Chin  ch 

We  do  not  wish  to  dwell  on  this  invidious  topic.  Perhaps 
wc  have  misunderstood  our  Author,  and  have  taken  her  w  ords  in 
a  more  restricted  sense  than  they  were  intended  to  convey  Por- 
ha])s  the  ‘  ten  thousand  churches’  was  a  phrase  indefinitely  used, 
although  involving  in  that  case  a  consideralile  under-statement 
ii)  reference  to  the  vast  number  of  edifices  which  in  this  island 
arc  consecrated  to  the  w'orslii]>  of  the  true  God.  If  so,  we  entreat 
her  lorgivenc'ss  for  so  undesigned  a  misrepresentation.  We  share 
with  our  Author  in  the  exultation  which  the  animating  pros- 
]>ccts  of  the  present  day  are  calculated  to  excite,  especially 
in  the  minds  of  tliose  individuals,  who  remember  the  former 
days  of  comparative  inaction  and  hopelessness.  Hut  let  us  not 
extend  (he  illusiosis  of  self-love  to  our  country,  and  call  the 
glittering  abstraction  of  excellence — Euyhind  How*  long  have 
the  emancipation  of  Africa,  and  the  evangelizing  of  India 
ranked  among  (he  works  of  supererogation  achieved  by  Eng 
land  ?  (hin  the  unwearied  labours  of  a  small  body  of  indivi¬ 
duals,  or  the  etlbrts  of  a  few  despised  sectaries,  who  were, 
for  a  long  time,  the  only  agents  in  these  immense  fields  ot 
exertion,  procure,  thus  easily,  for  their  country,  the  honours  of 
uu  Emuucipator  and  Evaiigidist  ;  vhen  tiic  very  Government 
of  tliat  country  so  long  exliibited  itself  in  tlie  form  of  decided 
opj)osition  to  tiieir  henevolont  exertions,  ojiposing  interest  to 
justice,  and  impious  prudence  to  the  authoritative  dictates  oi 
Ghristianity  ?  Wl-o  are  the  evangelists  of  India  ^  Who /cere 
they,  w  lien, in  the  ‘  ten  thousand  churc  hes’  of  England,  the  cause 
of  Chrisiianity  in  India  scarcely  obtained  an  advocate,  and 
Engl  and  de.'^pised  the  missionaries  who,  tolerated  by  her  Go* 
vcrnmc!it,  went  to  spend  their  lives  there,  in  the  service  of  their 
Di  vine  31  aster  ? 

But  we  must  hasten  to  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  wor^ 
before  us,  ^vhicli  contains  a  ‘  cursory  inquiry  into  some  of  tl: 
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‘  causes  which  impede  ujeneral  improvement.’  It  abounds  witli 
judicious  observations  on  a  variety  ol*  topics,  and  deserves  to 
be  read  with  particular  attention. 

On  reviewiiifif  the  account  wliich  we  have  ^iven  of  these 
volumes,  we  feel  as  it  we  had  aw  arded  to  their  Author  some- 
thint!:  less  than  the  praise  which  this  last  etlbrt  of  her  pen 
ap|)ears  to  us  pre-eminenily  to  merit.  To  mete  out  the  com- 
iiKMulation  or  the  dispraise  which  the  Author  mit^lit  deserve, 
has  not,  however,  been  the  object  which  has  chieliy  employed 
our  solicitude.  But  we  have  very  inadequately  fultillcd  our 
duty  and  our  intention,  if  we  hvivc  not  ^iven  that  character 
oi’  the  work,  which  will  induce  our  readers  to  do  their  utmost  in 
aidin'^  in  its  circulation  We  do  not  cx]>ect  that  it  will  attain 
(he  popularity  of  some  of  Mrs.  More’s  former  jn’oductions  ;  it 
is  of  a  less  inviting  title  and  character :  but  those  persons,  on 
whom  her  inlluence  has,  through  her  former  works,  been  be¬ 
neficially  exerted,  will  esteem  the  Essay  on  St.  Paul  as,  ])er- 
haps,  the  most  valuable  of  her  labours.  We  consider  Mrs. 
31ore  as  addressinj2^  herself,  in  this  instance,  more  particulai  ly 
to  the  religious  public,  to  whom  her  reputation  will  ultimately 
be  found  to  be  indebted  for  its  permanence  ;  and  to  whom  these 
volumes  will  be,  we  think,  peculiarly  acceptable. 

We  had  intended  to  notice  very  briclly  a  few  colloquialisms 
and  verbal  improprieties,  which  we  earnestly  wish  to  see  re¬ 
moved  from  such  a  work  :  e.  (j,  ‘  clubbed  their  opinions 
‘  patched  up  a  code  ^  tally  with  a  dovetail  correspondence 
‘  did  not  it  (such  a  state)  pant  for  the  blood  of  Christ — and, 
as  liable  to  a  j^raver  objection,  ‘  deified  humanity.’  These,  and 
some  rather  excessive  redundancies  of  expression,  (as  at  p.  28.) 
we  only  advert  to,  as  blemishes  of  style  of  easy  avoidance,  w  hich 
j  detract  nothinij;  from  the  excellence  of  the  work  itself. 


.\rt.  IX.  Memorial  on  Behalf  of  the  Native  Irish*  \V  ith  a  View  to 
their  Improvement  in  Moral  and  Religious  Knowledge,  through  the 
Medium  of  their  ow  n  I.anguagc.  8vo.  pp.  80.  Price  3s.  Gale  and 
Co.,  Conder,  London.  1815. 

m,  chieftain  was  ever  more  worthy  of  tlfe  gratitude  of  the 
Celtic  tribes,  than  the  amiable  and  excellent  Author  of  this 
Memorial.  We  do  not  indeed  trace  his  affinity  by  haAing  the 
Mac,  or  the  O,  or  the  Ap,  prefixed  to  his  name  ;  but  we  en¬ 
tertain,  notwithstanding,  very  little  doubt  of  his  relationship, 
since  he  presents  to  our  view  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Celtic 
character,  purified  by  religion,  cultivated  by  literature,  and 
rendered  subservient  to  the  happiness  of  man  by  an  enlarged 
philanthropy.  Were  the  Celtic  tribes  to  erect  monuments  to 
the  memory  of  their  benefactors,  the  W  elsh  would  no  doubt 
fix  upon  Jones  and  Charles;  the  Highlanders,  upon  Lord 
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Chatham  ami  Dr.  Samuel  Jolmson  ; — the  former,  for  main- 
trunin^  their  political  rii^hts, — the  latter,  for  bein«  the  means  of 
ffivin^  them  the  Scri[>tures  in  their  own  lan^uaije  :* — but  both 
the  Irish  and  thellii^hlandci's,  with  the  enthusiasm  by  which  they 
are  distin^uislu^fl,  will  unite  in  rei^arding  Mr.  Anderson  as 
one  of  their  first  and  firmest  friends. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  ope  rations  of  the  Society  for  the 
support  of  Gaelic  schools,  have  ^iven  an  impulse  to  the  mental  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  llitj^hlanders,  as  in  jioint  of  education,  which  itdoes  not 
seem  they  had  obtained  at  any  former  period.  These  schools  present 
one  of  the  most  a^ratifyin^  scenes  we  have  ever  witnessed  ;  ami 
we  have  known  a  confirmed  opponent — a  proprietcM’  of  exten¬ 
sive  estates,  become  a  warm  and  steady  friend  by  the  arj^ument 
which  he  himself  deduced  from  the  happy  elfects  of  one  of  the 
schools  situated  on  his  own  lands.  Nor  does  this  present 
any  thimr  wonderful  ;  for,  by  teaching  theHis^hlanders  to  read 
the  Scriptures  .in  their  own  lan^^ua^c  instead  of  disj^ustin^ 
them  with  unintellii^ihle  sounds,  they  are  delighted  with  the 
knowledge  Avhich  they  acijuirc,  and  the  warmth  of  feeling  and 
acuteness  of  mind  by  which  they  are  naturally  characterized, 
arc* discovered  in  the  ardour  and  rapidity  with  which  they  re¬ 
ceive  instructions  of  their  teacher.  i 

It  is  more  than  time  that  the  public  should  be  awakened  to 
a  full  sense  of  the  singular  ahsurility  of  that  preposterous  sys¬ 
tem  of  education,  wliieh  has  been  tried  in  Ireland,  Scotland, 
and  Wales,  the  professed  object  of  which  is  to  communicate 
knowledge,  while  its  direct  tendency  and  efiect  are  to  retain 
the  luim  ui  mind  in  perfect  ignorance;  and  which  bears  the  seui- 
Mance  of  charitable  exertion,  by  the  thousands  of  pounds  that 
are  expended  in  its  sujiport,  but  which  really  accomplishes  no 
other  end  than  that  of  persuading  the  comnuinity  to  believe  that 
.  much  is  done  tow  ards  enlightening  their  neighlionrs,  when  they 
are  all  the  while  walking  in  thick  darkness.  If  Mr.  Andersoa 
was  not  the  first  to  discover  the  palpable  absurdity  of  a  system, 
which  has  imposed  on  the  understandings  of  very  wise  men,[ 
lie  has  had  the  credit  of  inducing  the  public  to  |>ursue  in  the 
Highlands  a  very  different  plan  ;  and  though  this  gentlemai 
ill  his  heiieficent  labours,  does  not  seek  tjie  praise  of  men,  vr 
cannot  forbear  expressing  the  gratitude  which  he  has  meritti' 
from  the  Highlamlers,  from  the  native  Irish,  and  from  all  wIk 
are  anxious  I’or  the  jirogress  of  knowledge. 

The  iMemorial  before  us  is  a  very  interesting  pamphlet ;  con 
taimiig  a  statement  of  what  has  been  done  towards  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  native  Irish,  through  the  medium  of  their 
- - - - -  --.,1..-  - -  .  ,  - - 

*  See  a  letter  of  Dr,  Johnson’s  in .  the  Memorial, 
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chiolly  by  ino^ns  of  the  press  :  incliulins^  an  account 
of  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Irish,  their  printins^ 
ami  circulation;  of  tlie  present  extent  of  tlie  Irish  language, 
ami  of  the  counties  or  districts  in  which  it  is  spoken  ;  answers 
to  the  most  prevalent  and  plausihle  objections  against  teaching 
the  Irish  language  ;  a  plan  recommended  for  adoption  ;  aiid 
tnicouragements  to  proceed  on  the  plan  recommended. 

On  the  first  of  these  particulars,  Mr.  Anderson  has  collected 
some  curious  information  :  hut  in  place  of  illustrating  the 
wisdom  and  beneficence  of  mankind,  it  only  confirms  an  opi¬ 
nion,  which  we  had  been  jireviously  compelled  to  entertain, 
lliat  the  most  simple  and  direct  plan  of  doiny:  good  to  our  fel¬ 
low  creatures,  is  that  which  is  generally  the  last  thought  of 
by  tlie  children  of  this  world  ;  and  which,  when  it  is  recom¬ 
mended,  will  meet  with  much  opposition.  It  is  truly  meiaii- 
clioly  to  think,  that  during  past  centuries,  millions  of  our  bre¬ 
thren  in  Ireland  were  industriously  secludetl  from  the  sources 
oi’  knowledge  ;  they  have  h6‘en  abused  as  wild  and  barbarous, 
by  those  whose  unchristian  policy  contributed  to  make  them 
so; — and,  as  if  we  had  been  entitled  to  gather  grapes  of  thorns, 
or  figs  of  thistles,  we  havi^  looked  for  the  fruits  of  righteous¬ 
ness,  without  having  used  the  proper  means  for  their  produc- 
Uon. 

'I’here  is  something  pleasing  as  well  as  painful,  suggested 
by  the  subject  before  us  ;  for  while  it  fixes  our  view  on  the  de¬ 
plorable  condition  of  Ireland,  it  helps  to  confirm  the  expecta¬ 
tions  which  we  entertain  respecting  the  ultimate  progress  of 
knowledge.  In  the  various  branches  of  political  economy, 
truths,  wliich  twenty  years  ago,  were  received  only  by  a  few 
pliilosophers,  have  now  become  elementary  principles,  influen¬ 
cing  the  decisions  of  popular  assemblies.  VVitli  regard  to  Ire¬ 
land  in  jiarticular,  it  is  most  gratifying  to  observe  tlie  import¬ 
ance  its  claims  have  gradually  acquired  on  the  public  mind. 
It  is  not  more  tliaii  eight  years  since  the  grossest  ignorance 
prevailed,  and  the  greatest  iiidiftereiice  was  shewn  on  this  in¬ 
teresting  subject,  it  seemed  scarcely  possible  to  awaken  tlie 
feelings  of  the  inhabitants  of  tliis  country,  to  commiserate  the 
situation  of  our  Irish  brethren.  Ireland,  however,  has  now 
become  the  object  of  universal  attention  ;  and  the  vai*ious  classes 
of  the  community  are  anxious  to  be  ruiormed  how  they  can 
most  eflectually  promote  its  interests.  We  are  no  longer  soli¬ 
tary  in  raising  our  voice  for  the  duty  and  necessity  of  instruct- 
*  ing  the  native  Irish  in  the  language  which  they  understand,  as 
I  well  as  of  giving  them  the  Oracles  of  the  Living  God  in  the 
same  tongue. 

It  is,  indeed,  gratifying  to  observe  the  woiiderfuUchange  that 
been  produced  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  in  Ireland. 
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Superstition  is  there  gradually  losing  its  hold  on  the  human 
luiiul ; — the  Scriptures  are  in  full  circulation  in  the  Irish  lan¬ 
guage; — teachers  of  youth  are  preparing  the  people  for  the 
reception  of  the  Living  Oracles  :  they  are  going  before  the  face 
of  the  Lord  to  ])reparc  his  way  in  the  desert,  and  to  make 
lus  ])ath  straight.  The  mighty  work  lias  been  begun,  which 
will  advance  in  renovating  and  enlightening  the  neighbouring 
isle,  and  which,  while  it  will  moralize  and  sanctify  its  inte¬ 
resting  population,  will  bring  to  the  aid  of  this  country  a 
jmwerful  auxiliary  in  diffusing  the  knowledge  of  everlasting 
salvation.  It  is  then  that  the  Douglas  and  the  Percy  united, 
Avill  be  proof  against  the  world  in  arms  ;  and  Ireland,  rising 
from  that  long  night  of  darkness  with  which  it  has  been  covered, 
Avill  rellect  the  light  that  now  falls  on  its  shores,  and  will  itself  inks 
turn  becomealnminaryfortheenlightening  of  other  nations,  direct¬ 
ing  their  views  to  the  salvation  which  God  has  prepared  before 
the  face  of  all  people, — a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  to 
be  the  glory  of  his  people  Israel. 

The  Pamjihlet  before  us  well  deserves  the  consideration  of 
tlie  public.  It  clearly  jioints  out  the  means  by  which  these 
important  ends  may  be  attained.  To  take  a  full  view  of  its 
contents,  and  of  the  various  subjects  to  which  they  are  allied, 
would  oblige  us  to  assign  a  larger  space  to  this  article  than 
our  limits  permit.  We  earnestly  recommend  its  attentive  pe¬ 
rusal  to  all  who  wish  to  be  well  informed  on  a  subject  which, 
till  of  lute,  has  been  greatly  misunderstood.  We  shall  only 
add  the  very  forcible  observations  of  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  state 
of  the  Highlands,  and  which  are  no  less  applicable  to  the  state 
of  Ireland  at  the  present  moment.  These  observations  are 
contained  in  a  letter  addressed  to  a  gentleman  in  Edinburgh. 

‘  I  did  not  expect  to  Iicar  that  it  could  be,  in  an  assembly  con¬ 
vened  for  the  propagation  of  Christian  knowledge,  a  question,  whe¬ 
ther  any  nation  uninstrucled  in  religion,  should  receive  instruc¬ 
tion;  or  whether  that  instruction  should  be  imparted  to  them  by  a 
translation  of  the  holy  books  into  their  ow  n  language.  If  obedience 
to  the  will  of  God  be  necessary  to  happiness,  and  knowledge  of  his 
will  be  necessary  to  obedience,  I  know  not  how^  he  that  withholds 
this  knowledge,  or  delays  it,  can  be  said  to  love  his  neighbour  as 
himself,  lie  that  voluntarily  continues  in  ignorance,  is  guilty  of  all 
the  crimes  wiiich  ignorance  produces;  as  to  him  that  should  extin¬ 
guish  the  tapers  of  a  lighthouse,  might  justly  be  imputed  the  cala- 
luitics  of  shipwreck.  Christianity  is  the  highest  perfection  of  hu¬ 
manity  ;  and  as  no  man  is  good,  but  as  he  wishes  the  good  of  others, 
no  man  can  be  good  in  the  highest  degree,  w^ho  wishes  not  to 
others  the  largest  measure  of  the  greatest  good.  To  omit  for  a 
year,  or  for  a  day,  the  most  efficacious  methods  of  advancing  Chris¬ 
tianity,  in  coiTipliance  w  ith  any  purposes  that  terminate  on  this  side 
of  the  grave,  is  a  crime  of  w'hich  1  know  not  tliat  the  world  has  vet 
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had  an  example,  except  in  the  practice  of  the  planters  in  America, 
a  race  of  mortals  whom,  I  suppose,  no  other  man  wishes  to  resemble. 

‘When  the  Highlanders  read  the  Bible,  they  will  naturally  wish 
to  have  its  obscurities  cleared,  and  to  know  the  history,  collateral  or 
dependent.  Knowledge  always  desires  increase  :  it  is  like  fire,  which 
must  be  kindled  by  some  external  asjent,  but  which  will  afterwards 
propagate  itself.  When  they  once  desire  to  learn,  they  will  natu¬ 
rally  have  recourse  to  the  nearest  language  by  which  that  desire 
can  be  gratified  ;  and  one  will  tell  another,  that  if  he  would  attain 
I  knowledge,  he  must  learn  English.’ 


j  Art.  X.  Retnarkr  on  an  Article  in  ike  Edinburgh  Reviewt  in  which 
i  the  Doctrine  of  Hume  on  Miracles  is  maintained.  By  the  Rev. 

1  James  Somerville,  Minister  of  Drumelzier.  8vo.  pp.  34  price  Is. 

I  Edinburgh,  Oliphant,  and  Co. ;  London,  Hatchard,  1815. 

^  . 

we  noticed,  in  our  Number  for  last  December,  the 
strange  revival  and  recommendation,  by  an  Edinburgh 
^  Reviewer,  of  Hume’s  repeatedly  exploded  tenets  respecting 
miracles,  vve  felt  persuaded  that  the  vigilant  defenders  of  the 
Christian  religion,  north  of  the  Tweed,  wouhl,  no  more  than 
3  ourselves,  sutler  so  censurable  and  dangerous  an  attack  upon 
j  established  doctrines,  to  pass  without  animadversion.  We  have 
“  not  been  disappointed.  Two  papers,  in  refutation  of  the  Ediii* 
burgh  Reviewer’s  reasonings,  have  appeared  in  a  very  respecta¬ 
ble  magazine,  The  Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor;”  one  of 
-  which,  with  a  little  enlargement,  is  now  laid  before  the  [)ublic 
^  In  a  separate  pam()blet. 

'Fills  masterly  production,  for  such  in  truth  it  is,  is  divided 
1  into  tlrree  sections.  In  the  first,  the  Author  examines  the  rea¬ 
soning  of  Lajilacc.  He  shows,  decisively,  that  that  distin¬ 
guished  mathematician  reasons  from  false  premises ;  that  he 
deals  in  mere  assertion  without  proof,  and  not  oidy  without 
proof,  hut  without  foundation  ;  that  when  Laplace  says,  wc 
:  should  not  believe  extraordinary  or  miraculous  occurrences  on 
any  testimony  whatever,  ‘  he  is  contradicted  by  the  whole  his- 
‘  tory  of  mankind ;  for  it  is  the  iiaquesthmable  fact,  that  man- 
‘  kind  have,  in  all  ages,  believed  the  most  extraordinary  occur- 
‘  rences  on  wliat  they  considered  as  good  testimony.’  He 
shews,  that  the  first  of  La])la£ie’s  premises,  is  no  other  than  his 
conclusion  ; — tliat  he  assumes  the  very  question  in  dispute,  and 
makes  that  assumption  the  medium  of  proving  it ;  -thus  proving 
the  thing  by  itself! — 'I'lic  Author  terminates  this' section  by  an 
observation,  which,  as  it  proves  (hat  when  a  geometer  pretends 
to  settle  this  question  definitively,  he  wanders  out  of  his  appro¬ 
priate  province,  we  shall  quote  at  length. 
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*  Before  Laplace  can  establisli  his  theory,  he  must  first  prove,  that 
we  would  not  believe  the  greatest  number  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
upright  witnesses  who  should  assert  that  they  had  seen  a  hundre  d  dice 
fall  on  the  same  faces ;  and  he  must  prove,  that  when  we  believe  the 
testimony  of  our  own  eyes,  we  do  it  from  a  |)ersuasion  of  the  immuta¬ 
bility  of  the  law's  of  vision.  He  has  made  no  attempt  to  prove  either 
the  one  or  the  other  ;  and  we  believe  ht  did  not  make  the  attempt  he* 
cause  he  kneto  he  had  no  such  proofs  to  offer.  He  comes  not  for¬ 
ward  here  as  a  geometrician^  but  as  an  observer  of  human  nature. 
Geometry  could  afford  no  proofs  ;  and  all  the  proofs  which  could  be 
brought  from  the  observation  of  the  sense  and  conduct  of  mankind, 
were  against  him;  for  in  all  ages  mankind  have  actually  believed  the 
most  astonishing  events  when  w  ell  attested ;  and  they  still  go  on  to  do 
so,  in  spite  of  all  that  Hume  and  the  enemies  of  revelation  have  said 
to  the  contrary.  If  it  is  a  question  which  must  be  referred  to  the 
general  judgment  of  mankind, — there  is  no  doubt  of  thatbclng  against 
them  I* 


111  the  second  section  Mr.  Somerville  proceeds  to  examine  the 
reasoning  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer.  Here  he  shews,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  Reviewer  employs  a  most  pititul  sophism, 
calling  that  experience^  which,  in  reality,  is  testimon^j  and 
ought  to  have  been  so  called,  and  then  arguing  from  it  against 
testimony. 


‘  If  (says  Mr.  S  )  it  was  owing  to  the  want  of  acumen  that  the  Re¬ 
viewer  dki  not  perceive  this  confusion  of  ideas  and  terms,  he  must  be 
placed  very  low  in  the  class  of  reasoiiers.  If  he  did  perceive  it,  but 
adhered  to  it,  because  he  easily  saw'  that  the  distinction  w'ould  over¬ 
throw  all  his  reasoning,  he  must  stand  still  lower  as  a  man  of  inte- 
gnty/ 


He  then  proceeds  to  shew'  that  the  proposition,  which  assumes 
that  no  testimony  can  prevail  against  ])erfect  uniformity  of  expe¬ 
rience,  is  a  mere  childish  truism,  in  which  it  is  first  assumed, 
that  experience  in  perfectly  uinform,  and  then  argued,  that  it  it 
be  perfectly  uniform,  it  must  be  perfectly  uniform  !  The  re¬ 
sult,  indeed,  is  this,  that,  according  to  tlie  iirincijiles  of  the 
Reviewer,  ‘  no  testimony  is  to  be  credited  beyond  our  own 
observation  a  result  which  necessarily  includes  the  grossest 
absurdity,  and  contradicts  common  sense. 

In  the  third  section  3lr.  Somerville  proves  that  the  Reviewer 


m 

has  made  a  concession  which  overthrows  his  whole  argument. 


'  He  computes  that  die  probability  of  the  sun  rising  to-morrow',  is 
as  or  that  a  person  may  w'ager  1826214'  to  1  in  favour  of  it. 

This  implies,  that  if  a  person  should  wager  more,  as  for  instance,  a 
hundrea  millions  to  one.  he  would  act  acaiust  the  law's  of  probability. 


hundred  millions  to  one,  he  would  act  against  the  law's  of  probability. 
Here  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  there  is  some  probability  of  the  sun 
not  rising  to-morrow :  it  is  very  small,  but  still  it  is  something.  Now , 
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*  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  by  what  mood  or  figure  he  will  attempt  to 
prove  that  an  event  which  is  not  only  possible,  but  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  probable,  to-morrow,  cannot  by  any  evidence  be  established  to 
have  happened  in  any  past  period.  If  he  say,  that  it  is  in  itself  im¬ 
possible,  we  deny  it  upon  his  own  showing,  ior  he  has  proved  that  it 
is  possible,  and  even  to  a  certain  degree  probable.  If  he  say,  that 
uniform  experience  is  against  it,  we  deny  it,  and  say  that  only  tin? 
experience  of  the  present  generation  is  against  it.  If  he  say  that  uni¬ 
form  testimony  is  against  it,  this  we  deny  also ;  for  it  is  testified  by 
the  author  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  that  in  his  time  the  sun  stood  still 
for  a  whole  day  ;  and  there  is  no  testimony  at  all  on  the  other  side, 
as  applicable  to  that  particular  day.  The  same  observations  may  be 
applied  to  all  the  miracles  recorded  in  Scripture.  Experience  is  not 
applicable  to  them,  for  it  is  limited  to  the  objects  under  our  notice ; 
and  testimony  is  so  far  from  being  against  them,  that  there  is  testi¬ 
mony  for  them,  and  none  against  them.  Many  persons  testify  that 
they  saw  them  happen,  and  none  testify  that  they  were  upon  the 
spot,  and  examined  all  the  circumstances,  and  saw  that  they  did  not 
happen.  As  to  the  testimony  of  those  who  were  not  there,  however 
unifurm  it  might  be,  it  does  not  bear  at  all  upon  the  subject* 

Our.  acute  Author  then  proves  that  the  Reviewer  has  not,  any 
more  than  Laplace,  been  able  to  bring  his  own  science  to  act 
upon  the  subject,  and  that  nothing  a])proaohing  to  the  certainty 
of  geometrical  demonstration  has  been  brought  by  either  of  them 
into  the  discussion.  Their  argumentation,  indeed,  rests  upon 
the  most  egregious  so])histry,  and  Mr.  Somerville  has  properly 
exposed  it.  )lis  reasoning  is  close  and  cogent,  and  his  conclusi¬ 
ons  are  irrefragable.  The  refutation  of  these  two  mathematicians, 
(who  seem  to  have  rashly  approached  a  topic  which  they  had 
very  inadequately  considered,)  is  complete,  and,  at  the  same 
lime,  temperate.  VVe  most  cordially  recommend  the  pamphlet 
to  the  attention  of  all  who  have  in  any  way  been  thrown  into  a 
state  of  doubt,  by  the  jiositive  tone  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer.; 
and  we  are  convinced  that  where  the  head  only  has  been  be- 
ildered  by  his  sophistry,  doitbts  must  soon  yiehl  to  the  force  of 
Mr.  Somerville’s  arguments. 

As  the  subject  is  momantous,  we  shall  subjoin  a  few  observa- 
ions. 

And  first,  let  us  notice  the  singular,  fatality  'which  often  at- 
onds  men  of  acumen  and  science,  when  they  are  tempted  to  op- 
•osethe  truths  of  Revelation.  The  mathematical  articles  in  the 
(linburgh  Review,  though  they  are  sometimes  marked  with 
trange  peculiarities  and  prejudices,  always  evince  considerable 
alent  and  research.  The  writer  assumes  the  tone  of  a  master, 
i^d  generally  proves  that  he  in  one.  The  only  blunders  in  rea¬ 
ming  or  investigation,  into  which  (as  lar  as  we  recollect)  he 
iallen,  in  the  course  of  twelve  years,  arc  tiru,  viz.  this  in 
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reference  to  miracles,  and  that  in  which  heconfounded  the  motive, 
and  the  accelerative  forces,  in  order  to  prove  that  God  did  not 
8U|)erintcnd  the  world  he  had  made!  How  is  this  to  he  re^Arded 
but  LS  another  eoiitirmation  of  the  Divine  decree,  that  “  fhey 
“  tcho  despise  God  ahall  be  Hylitly  esteemed either  for  the 
baseness  and  folly  of  their  lives,  or  the  childishness  and  imbeci¬ 
lity  of  their  reasonings,  when  they  presume  to  employ  human  in¬ 
tellect  in  opposition  to  the  teachings  of  Him  who  gave  it  ? 

Let  the  conduct  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  in  reference  to 
their  article,  and  to  this  refutation,  be  considered.  Mr.  Somer¬ 
ville’s  j)aper  appeared  in  the  ‘‘  Edinburgh  Instructor”  on  the 
1st  of  December,  1814,  and  was  published  separately  early  in 
the  February  of  the  present  year.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Editor  of  the  Instructor,  in  the  first  instance,  and  Mr. 
Somerville,  in  the  next,  would  leave  copies  of  this  paper  witli 
the  publisher  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Rcview^er.  We  have  now  lying  at  our  elbow  the  48th  Number 
of  the  “  Edinburgh  Review',”  which  contains  articles  manifestly 
written  about  the  end  of  March,  or  beginning  of  April.  Does 
it  exhibit  any  refutation  of  Mr.  Somerville’s  essay  ?  No.  Does 
it  contain  any  acknowledgement  of  error,  or  even  of  inadver¬ 
tence,  in  reference  to  the  language  it  held,  in  the  46th  Number, 
on  the  subject  of  miracles  ?  It  docs  not.  What  then  arc  wc  to 
infer  from  this,  but  that  these  Reviewers  have  neither  intellectual 
ability  to  refute  IMr.  Somerville,  nor  manliness  sufficient  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  their  own  mistake,  and  deplore  its  evil  tendency  ?  It 
is  to  no  purpose  to  say  that  they  cannot  be  expected  to  stoop  to 
notice  w  hat  they  may  regard  as  insignificant  magazines,  and  in¬ 
significant  pam])hlets.  The  Edinburgh  Instructor  is  read  li)| 
hundreds  of  well-informed  persons,  who  are  occasionally  thro^\  J 
into  the  society  of  the  members  of ‘‘ t/ic  coterie;'^  and  Mrl 
Somerville’s  pamphlet,  though  humble  in  its  appearance,  is  il  l 
subject  of  frequent  conversation  at  Edinburgh.  'Flie  RevieWKl 
of  Laplace,  therefore,  must  know,  (it  is  next  to  impossible  iB 
should  be  otlierwise,)  that  the  hulk  of  well-informed  persons  M 
Edinburgh,  consider  him  as  completely  refuted  :  the  same  i:  ® 
pression  will,  doubtless,  he  made  upon  every  unbiassed  rcail® 
of  Mr.  Somerville’s  essay  ;  and  unless  the  Reviewer  iniiiitt 
diately  attempt  a  reply  to  his  clerical  antagonist,  the  public 
inevitably  conclude,  not  merely  that  he  is,  hut  that  he  consid  ® 
himself,  defeated.  We  venture  to  predict,  however,  that  tifl 
gentleman  will  neither  reply  nor  retract ;  but  that  he  and  V 
colleagues  will,  as  usual,  seize  every  convenient  opportunity  ■ 
sapping  the  tbundations  of  religion,  and  sneering  at  the 
and  fanaticism  of  those  who  consider  Christianity  to  be  of  « 
preme  importance.  But  this  is,  uud  always  has  been  the 
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iier  of  procpoding  adopted  by  infidels.  Wo  notice  it  thus  fully 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  our  young  readers  especially,  to  be 
aware  of  it,  and  to  abhor  it. 

*  Dr.  Campbell  informs  us  (says  Mr.  Somerville)  that  It  excited 
much  surprise  in  his  days,  that  Hume  continued  to  publish  one  edi¬ 
tion  after  another  of  his  Essays,  without  taking  the  least  notice  of  the 
answer,  though  he  had,  in  a  letter  to  llie  author,  expressed  himself 
in  terms  very  different  from  those  of  contempt,  concerning  that  work. 
It  has  excited  no  less  surprise,  at  present,  that  the  Reviewer  has  re¬ 
published  Hume’s  doctrine,  and  maintained  as  profound  a  silence 
about  the  answer  to  it,  as  if  none  had  ever  been  made.  But  there  is 
no  occasion  for  any  surprise.  I  hey  wish  to  produce  a  certain  effect, 
and  that  effect  is  to  be  produced  by  promulgating  their  own  doctrines, 
not  by  noticing  the  answers.  They  have  perhaps  taken  the  hint 
from  those  persevering  personages,  the  quack  doctors,  who  continue 
year  after  year  to  advertise  their  nostrums,  long  after  their  pernicious 
effects  have  been  detected.  They  persevere,  because  they  hope  that 
many  will  read  and  believe,  and  purchase  and  swallow,  who  never 
heard  of  the  detection.’ 

We  must  just  glance  atone  passage  more,  and  then  take  our 
leave  of  this  interesting  pamphlet. 

*  An  Infidel,  we  knoWy  may  be  so  destitute  of  common  honesty,  as 
to  declare  his  belief  of  the  Bible,  and  even  of  the  Scottish  Confession 
of  Faith,  for  a  church  living,  or  a  professorship.* 

Surely  this  is  not  meant  to  convey  the  idea  that  there  are  infi¬ 
del  Professors  in  the  Scotch  Universities,  much  less  to  insinuate 
that  the  lucubrations  of  such  inlidel  Professors  adorn  the  ])ages 
of  the  Edinburgh  lleview.  He  this,  ho\vever,  as  it  may,  the 
passage  suggests  a  caution  tvhich  we  cannot,  consistently  with 
our  duty,  sujipress.  If  there  be  Professors  in  any  of  the  Scotch 
Universities,  Avho  disbelieve  Christianity,  and  avho,  either  anony¬ 
mously  or  otherwise,  impugn  its  principles  and  doctrines,  we 
I  trust  that  English  Dissenters,  many  of  whom  send  their  sons 
north  of  the  Tweed  to  finish  their  education,  will  take  especial 
care  to  select  those  Universities,  in  wliich  tlie  religious,  as  well  as 
the  literary  and  scientifib  cliaracter  of  the  Professors,  is  uuques- 
I  tionable.  -  '  —  - 
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Art.  XI.  The  Angler^ s  Guides  being  a  complete  Practical  Treatise 
on  Angling  1  containing  the  whole  Art  of  Trolling,  Bottom  Fislu 
ing.  Fly  Fishing,  and  Trimmer  Angling,  founded  on  forty  Year^^ 
Practice  and  Observation.  Second  Edition,  with  very  considerable 
Additions,  Local  Descriptions,  (ilossary  of  Technical  Terms,  and 
Index.  Illustrated  with  wood  engravings.  By  T.  F.  Salter,  Gent. 
8vo.pp.xxxi.  300.  Price  I  Os.  (id.  Tcgg.  1815. 

W"  EX  the  mind  has  been  long  oeetipied,  Avhether  it  be  in 
close  study,  or  in  the  harassing  employments  of  more  active 
life,  it  is  quite  natural  that  it  should  seek  for  some  change  of 
pursuit,  something  that  it  can  call  recreation.  Among  the  mot¬ 
ley  crowd  of  things  termed  pleasures,  that  olFer  their  services 
in  the  way  of  relaxation  for  the  above  classes,  in  common  willi 
the  mere  triflers  of  time,  rural  sports  have  never  failed  to  ex¬ 
cite  a  considerable  share  of  attention. 

Of  late  years,  in  consequence  of  the  game  laws  being  so 
very  strict,  the  certificate  so  enormously  ex|)ensive,  and  roimtry 
gentlemen  so  very  tenacious  of  tlieir  ]>rivileges,  and  covetous 
in  regard  to  game,  so  much  so  indeed,  as  almost  to  incur,  in 
some  cases,  the  charge  which  Scripture  attaches  to  that  chilling, 
selfish  vice,  fishing  has  become  an  object  of  more  frecpicnt  and 
general  pursuit,  as  of  much  more  easy  attainment.  A  new 
treatise  onanglingis  eagerly  sought  after,  and  as  eagerly  studied. 
It  would  seem  desirable,  therefore,*  that  some  good  moral  hints 
should  be  mixed  with  this  kind  of  scientific  lore,  that  if  people 
will  spend  their  time  in  angling,  their  minds  may  be  led  to 
indulge  some  correct  reflections,  and  not  be  wholly  given  up 
to  inanencss,  or  left  to  the  d*angers  so  frequently  attendant  on 
a  state  of  solitude. 

Under  this  view  of  the  case,  Isaac  Walton  conferred  no  small 
benefit  on  this  class  of  sporting  gentlemen  in  bis  day,  by  his 
lively,  good-humoured,  moral  dialogues  on  angling — a  recreation 
much  followed,  it  would  seem,  by  some  of  the  bestmen  of  that  day 
Even  in  our  own  times,  it  lias  bad  its  advocates  among  persons 
of  no  inferior  rank  in  the  scale  of  intellect.  Dr.  Paley,  in  his 
Essay  on  tiic  Goodness  of  the  Deity,  informs  us  that  he  had 
been  a  great  follower  of  fishing,  and  in  its  clicerful  solitude, 
bad  passe(\  many  happy  hours. 

Yet  it  may  fairly  be  inquired,  In  what  consists — in  what  can 
consist  the  pleasure  of  angling  ?  This  would  not  be  the  place  to 
'|mrsue  the  inquiry,  even  were  we  so  inclined.  We  will, 
liowever,  make  one  ipiotatioii  from  the  ‘Archdeacon  on  this 
subject.  ‘  It  may  reasonably  be  asked,  (he  says)  why  is  any 
‘  thing  a  pleasure  ?  and  1  know  no  answer  which  can  be  re- 
‘  turned  to  the  question,  but  that  wliieh  refers  it  to  appoint- 
‘  ment.  —We  can  give  no  account  whatevef  of  our  pleasures 
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'  in  the  simple  and  original  j>eroej)tion  ;  and,  even  >vhcn  phy¬ 
sical  sensations  are  assumed,  we  can  seldom  account  for  them 
in  the  secondary  and  complicated  shapes,  in  which  they  take 
the  name  ol  diversions.  1  never  yet  met  with  a  sportsman,  who 
c*oiild  tell  me  in  what  the  sport  consisted  ;  who  could  resolve 
it  into  its  pruiciple,  and  state  that  principle.  1  have  been  a 
‘  great  follower  of  tishiiig  myself,  and  in  its  cheerful  solitude 
‘  have  passed  some  of  tlie  h  ippiest  hours  of  a  sulTiciently  happy 
life ;  hut,  to  this  moment,  1  could  never  trace  out  the  source 
of  the  pleasure  which  it  afforded  me.’'*‘ 

Is  angling  a  lawful  pursuit  ^ — And  this  question  reminds  us 
of  the  Treatise  before  us,  of  which  we  had  almost  lost  si  ght. 
Mr.  Salter  anticipates  this  objection  against  the  subject  on 
whieli  he  writer,  and  has  thought  it  necessary  to  give  us  a 
page  or  two  of  ‘  Ajiology  for  Anglers.' 

*  Ought  we  (he  says)  to  abandon  the  Cod-fisheries  on  the  score  of 
humanity  f  Yet  what  is  the  Cod-fishery  but  angling  on  a  larger  scale? 
Every  cod  that  smokes  upon  our  board  has  been  cauglit  by  a  line  and 
hook,  and  every  turbot  has  been  obtained  by  the  same  means.  Surely,, 
then,  if  it  is  not  a  crime  to  angle  for  fish  of  a  larger  class,  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  ocean,  it  cannot  be  criminal  to  take  the  smaller  kinds  that 
aboudvl  in  our  rivers.  The  nursery  which  the  Newfoundland  Cod- 
fishery  affords  of  hardy  seamen,  accustomed  to  danger,  and,  in  the 
hour  of  ailversity,  our  best  hope,  may  be  reckoned  as  no  trifling  ad¬ 
vantage  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  baited  hook.  Few  would  wil¬ 
lingly  have  it  abandoned  because  the  fish  may  sufi'er  pain  when  they 
are  hooked.’ 

In  these  remarks  Mr.  S.  seems  to  have  inverted  the  apoph¬ 
thegm  :  with  him  what  is  nationally  right,  cannot  be  morally 
wrong. 

He  afterwards  proceeds  to  shew  that  angling  is  justifiable, 
and  may  be  practised  without  offence  to  God  or  man  and  among 
other  tilings  he  remarks, — 

‘  That  in  various  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  fisher¬ 
men,  angles  and  hooks,  are  mentioned,  but  in  no  instance  is  the 
practice  condemned,  even  by  implication. 

And  again, 

‘  In  order  to  convince  the  .most  incredulous  that,  catching  fish 
with  hooks  was  never  considered  a  sinful  pursuit,  I  shall  quote  our 
Saviour’s  order  given  to  the  apostle  St.  Peter:  “  Go  thou  io  the 
sea,  and  cast  an  hook,  and  take  up  the  fish  that  first  cometh  up.”  ' 

This  last  argument  would  seem  almost  decisive  :  it  goes  hear 
to  preclude  the  propriety  of  offering  any  thing  in  the  way  of 
an  objection  ii  regard  to  its  lawfulness.  Mr.  S  next  sets 
himself  to  combat  the  charge  advanced  on  the  plea  of  allegeti 


♦  Paley’s  Natural  Theology>  9th  edit.  pp.  531,  2. 
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crupUy,  and  here,  on  tlie  subject  ot‘  live  baits,  he  acquits 
himself  in  a  very  uns  itisfactory  maimer.  The  questions 
are,  however,  quite  distinct.  Most  river  fish  may  he  taken  by 
artificial,  and  by  dead  baits.  Indeed,  we  have  heard  that  some 
who  esteem  themselves  true  anglersy  actually  reject  the  use  of 
live  hails. 

With  respect  to  the  Treatise  itself,  it  seems  fully  adequate  to 
every  purpose  which  it  professes  to  teach.  It  is  {iriiicipaliy 
distins^uished  from  others  on  the  same  subject,  in  hein^;  more 
particularly  adapted  to  the  ampler  in  the  neighbourhood  oi  Lou¬ 
don,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  a  map  of  twenty  miles  round 
LonUon  would  be  no  unserviceable  addition  to  it.  I'he  city 
angler,  unlike  the  city  s])ortsman,  as  being  certainly  the  most 
skilful  of  the  fraternity,  will  thank  Mr.  S.  for  the  Hections  of 
the  rivers  Thames  and  Lea,  and  for  the  particular  local  infor¬ 
mation  connected  with  them.  The  wood-enyrarinys  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  illustrative  of  the  various  modes  of  baiting. 

The  jioetry — lor  what  is  a  ‘‘Treatise  on  Angling”  without 
poetry — is  vile  ;  w'e  mean  that  which  we  suppose  is  given  as  ori¬ 
ginal.  Anglers,  liow.iver,  need  not  be  poets,  if  they  nkay  be  ang¬ 
lers.  'fhomson’.s  inimitable  description  of  the  taking  of  an  old 
cautious  trout,  the  monarch  of  the  brook,  by  the  fly  angler,  could 
have  been  written  only  by  a  most  skilful  liand  in  each  depart- 
ihent  > 

At  the  end  of  the  work  Mr.  S.  has  very  judiciously  given 
the  rules  prescribed  by  the  Royal  Humane  Society  for  the  re¬ 
covery  ot  dnnened  persons.  Ry  making  himself  acquainted 
with  these  rules,  the  angler  may  render  a  much  greater  benefit 
to  his  iellow  creatures,  than  that  of  sharing  his  day’s  produce 
witli  the  cottager  who  may  have  kindly  afforded  him  shelter  from 
the  storm,  or  with  the  wearied  peasant,  returning  home  from  his 
day’s  labour.  In  the  low^  meadows  in  many  counties,  the 
adjoining  river  is  a  great  tem|)tation  to  the'  heated  haymaker 
to  bathe,  and  the  consequence  is  too  often  fatal ;  deep  pits, 
weeds,  and  even  in  shallow^  places,  the  cramp,  rendering  it 
impossdile  for  him  to  regain  the  shore.  And  if  the  unhappy 
man  be  taken  out  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation,  the  distance 
from  medical  aid  precludes  all  hope  of  restoration.  Here  the 
well-instructed  angler  may  render  the  most  essential  service. 

It  migiit'be  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Royal  Humane 
Society,  to  print  their  instructions  on  cards,  and  distribute  them 
to  tlu‘  shops,  to  he  put  into  the  hooks  of  tackle  as  a  constant 
appeiuiHge  to  them.  /I  he  angler  indeed  will  do  well  always  to 
pru\ine  himself  with  a  few'  copies,  and  in  his  excursions  to 
disti  ihute  them  at  the  various  places  of  refreshment  he  may 
visit.  — 

There  is  another  case  in  which  the  angler  may  do  good 
service  to  society,  wc  mean  in  the  way  of  distributing  tracts,  bat 
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more  particularly,  tracts  on  poaching,  as  he  is  very  liable  to  re¬ 
ceive  tlie  saunterin*^  visits  of  those  idle  persons  who  probably 
that  very  morning  spoiled  the  river  of  the  fish  he  is  ardently 
liopins^  to  catch.  And  we  would  su^i^est  to  persons  who  are  (|ua- 
lified  to  write  tracts,  the  propriety  of  two  separate  tracts  on  this 
subject,  discriminating  between  the  mere  sly  pilferinj:^  j^oacher, 
and  the  desperate  marauder — the  armed  villain  who  u;oes  out 
with  his  life  in  his  hand.  Human  nature  is  ever  ready  tosiide  con¬ 
science,  and  to  seize  every  thin^  that  offers  itself  in  the  way 
of  palliation.  I'he  lesser  criminal  hardly  recognises  his  own 
character  as  involved  in  that  of  the  confirmed,  determined 
poacher;  he  draws  a  contrast  highly  satisfactory  to  his  own 
mind,  and  thus  the  .very  means  used  to  awaken  serious  concern, 
actually  becomes  a  source  of  pleasing  self-gratulatiou.  In 
order  to  do  the  utmost  attainable  good,  the  doublings  and  eva¬ 
sions  of  the  mind  should  be  accurately  studied  and  opposed. 
Persons  who  have  been  accustomed  to  visit  malefactors  and 
prisoners,  might  seem  particularly  qualified  for  this  purpose  ; 
and  it  is  certainly  desirable  that  tracts  sliould  be  suited  to  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  vice,  that  no  contrast  tending  lo  allay  any  ris¬ 
ing  misgivings  of  conscience  may  be  drawn  at  the  moment  of 
reading  them. 

Mr.  Salter  has  added  some  directions  by  which  to  judge  of  the 
weather,  and  a  few  cautions  in  regard  to  health,  certainly  very 
necessary, — but  none  levelled  at  the  morals,  still  more  necessary 
in  all  circumstances.  Cotton  has  left  it  on  record,  that  his 
attachment  to  fishing  never  broke  i  i  on  the  sanctity  o\  the 
Christian  Sabbath.  Tiie  bridges  up  the  'rhames,  and  the  banks 
of  the  Lea,  frequently  present,  we  fear,  on  that  day,  an  awful 
and  melancholy  testimony  of  the  obdtirate  wickedness  of  the 
human  heart.  VVhat  can  these  despisers  of  the  moral  law  expect, 
but  that  their  |)rofancness  will  draw  down  upon  them  the  utmost 
severity  of  tl»e  doom  denounced  against  the  despising  Egyptians 
in  the  days  of  Isaiah: — “  I'hcfisliers  shall  mourn,  and  all  they 
“  that  cast  angle  into  the  brooks  shall  lament 


Art.  XII.  Original  Lines  and  Translatums,  Foolscap  Svo,  pp.  106. 

4s.  Murray,  1815.  —  --  — 

WE  know'  not  whether  we  have  any  right  to  attach  a  name 
to  a  volume  of  poems,  which  its  Author  has  preferred  to 
send  forth  unaccredited  :  nevertheless,  those  who  are  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  publication,  will  easily  infer  the  name  of 
tlie  present  Author  from  the  works  advertised  at  the  end  of 
the  work.  And  if  they  have  chanced  to  meet  with  an  in¬ 
genious  Prophetical  Romance,  (reviewed  in  our  Number  for 
•January  last,)  they  will  have  less  ditficulty  in  appreciating  the 
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.  following  address  to  ‘  His  Iinperial  Majesty,  the  Christian 
‘  Alexander  the  Great.’ 

‘  Anointed  Prince  !  Vhose  bright  Imperial  Crown 
By  prescient  Heav’n  fore-doom’d  to  high  renown, 

With  new  effulgence  fills  the  Christian  sphere  ; 

To  every  jicople  sends  its  radiance  near; 

Great  Alexander !  Not  as  He  ot  old 
In  Pagan  times,  in  Pagan  story  told  : 

His  lust,  was  power;  Thy  gracious  will,  toiare; 

Tliy  praise  to  free ;  His  glory  to  enslave  : 

With  name  more  sacred,  glory  more  elate. 

Thee  nations  hail.  The  Christian  and  The  Great ! 

*  O  High-commissioned!  sent  at  length  to  close 
With  Christian  Peace  the  tale  of  Christian  Woes ! 

To  Thee  we  see  consign’d  the  sword  of  God, 

To  save  His  Church  and  break  her  Tyrant’s  rod. 

On  Russia’s  plains  the  Almighty  w^ord  is  giv’n. 

And  nations  press  to  own  the  voice  of'  Heav’n ; 

With  prostrate  faith  th’  Eternal  W^ill  to  praise. 

And  hail  the  saviours  whom  its  counsels  raise.’-*— pp.  7—8. 

After  the  example  of  the  Poet  Laureate's  “  Three  Odes,”  these 

Original  Lines”  are  preceded  by  a  similar  address  to  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Regeut ;  but  our  Author  has  chosen  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  instead  of  his  Majesty  of  Prussia,  to 
coin jdete  the  heroic  triumvirate.  Those  to  the  Prince  Regent 
are  naturally  the  worst :  there  is  something  ludicrous  in  the  effect 
of  the  rhyme  in  the  second  couplet. 

^  High-fa  vour’d  Brunswick  I  on  whose  Royal  crest 
The  marks  divine  of  Heavenly  Mercy  rest : 

See  the  third  fleeting  year  now  op’ning  since 
Thy  own  Britannia  hail’d  Thee  Regent  Prince.’ 

And  again : 

*  So  pass  the  years  in  rising  glory,  since 

Thy  own  Britannia  hails  Thee  Regent  Prince*^ 

Rut  there  are  better  things  than  these  in  the  volume :  aD<l 
although  our  excellent  Author  cannot  be  considered  as  having 
succeeded  in  establishing  his  claims  to  the  sacred  character  ot 
VateSy  in  either  of  its  imports,  the  reader  will,  we  think,  close 
these  Original  Lines,”  not  only  in  perfect  good  humour,  but 
with  sentiments  of  esteem  for  the  character  which  they  serve  to 
convey  to  us.  The  volume  was  evidently  designed  for  the  circle 
of  his  friends,  and  within  that  circle  it  will  interest.  We  will 
make  room  for  the  following  spechnen,  which  we  extract  frott 
*  LincstoChilde  Harold.’ 

‘  O  M*  if,  as  holiest  men  have  deem’d,  there  be  • 

**  A  land  of  souls  beyond  Death’s  sable  shore,”  ' 

How  would  quick-hearted  Harold  burn  to  see 
The  much  lov’d  objects  of  his  life  once  more ; 
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And  nature’s  new  sublimities  explore. 

Ah  !  say  not  if  to  those  whom  God  hath  taught : 

If  aught  on  earth,  that  blessed  truth  is  sure ; 

All-gracious  God,  to  quiet  human  thought, 

Hath  pledg’d  His  Sacred  Word,  and  demonstration  wrought. 

"  *  Did  Babylon,  in  truth,  by  Cyrus  fall  ? 

Is’t  true,  that  Persia  stain’d  the  Grecian  land  ? 

Did  Philip’s  son  the  Persian  host  enthrall  ? 

Or  Cajsar’s  legions  press  the  British  strand  ? 

Fell  Palestine  by  Titus’  sword  and  brand  t 
Can  Harold  to  those  facts  his  faith  intrust  ? 

Then,  let  him  humbly  learn,  and  understand. 

Then  “  is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead^'  the  first 
Dear  pledge  of  mortal  frames  yet  mould'ring  in  the  dust. 

‘  But  Harold  “  will  not  look  beyond  the  tomb.” 

And  thinks  “  he  may  not  hope  for  rest  before 
Fie!  Harold,  fie!  unconscious  of  thy  doom. 

The  nature  of  thy  soul  thou  know’st  not  more : 

Nor  know’st,  thy  lofty  mind  which  loves  to  soar^ 

Thy  glowing  spirit,  and  thy  thoughts  sublime 
Are  foreign  on  this  flat  and  naked  shore ; 

And  languish  for  their  own  celestial  clime. 

Far  in  the  bounds  of  Space,  beyond  the  bounds  of  Time.’  p.  U. 


Art.  XIII.  The  Doctrine  of  Atonement^  an  essential  Part  of  the 
Christian  System  :  A  Sermon  preached  at  Beccles,  to  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Norfolk  and  Suflblk  Associations.  By  William  Hull. 
8vo.  pp.  vii.  6S.  Price  2s.  6d.  Conder.  1815. 

TONE  of  vigorous  thinking  and  impassioned  feeling,  bo 
happily  pervades  this  discourse,  that  we  deem  it  entitled  to 
a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  public  attention.  It  is  founded 
on  the  apostolic  declaration  to  the  Corinthians,  ‘‘  We  preach 
‘‘  Christ  crucified  and  after  some  preliminary  observations 
on  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  Mr.  Hull  amplifies  at  consider¬ 
able  length  the  general  arguments  by  which  it  is  supported. 
He  proves  that  it  accords  with  the  typical  nature  of  ancient 
sacrifices  ;  with  the  exalted  terms  in  which  the  Scriptures  have 
described  the  person  of  Clirist ;  with, the  unparalleled  sufferings 
he  endured ;  and  with  the  importance  attached  to  his  death  by 
the  sacred  vrriters.  He  then  illustrates  the  suitableness  of  this 
doctrine  to  the  moral  condition  of  our  nature,  and  prb^  es  the 
‘impotence  of  those  who  oppose  it  to  substitute  a  better  hope 
‘  in  its  stead.’ 

It  will  be  perceived  from  this  brief  analysts  of  the  principal 
reasonings  in  the  discourse  before  us,  that  there  is  not  any 
originaVarguincntation  ;  but  what  is  advanced  is  well  supported 
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by  scriptural  authorities,  and  usefully  applied  to  the  great  pur¬ 
poses  of  personal  religion.  The  whole  <liscourse  is  pirticu- 
larly  i^.arked  by  the  ardour  and  energy  of  the  oreaclier ;  and 
he  is  no  eoaunoii-place  declaimer.  He  reasons  wit  i  pe  ^pienity 
andfo'ce;  and,  to  use  the  appropriate  linguigt*  oi*  Scripture, 
spe  iks  out  of  the  Jibuiidiiice  of  his  lieirt.”  Ve  tiave  seldom 
witnessed  a  more  felicitous  combiii  ttion  of  argnineiit  and  feel¬ 
ing.  if;  occasionally,  the  thoir/nts  are  so  inncli  expanded,  as 
to  lose  in  solidity  what  they  giin  in  amplitude,  this  is  evid»»ntly 
the  elVecl  of  the  preacher’s  solemn  conviction  of  the  import  inoe 
of  the  subject ;  it  is  the  expansion  of  an  ardent  m  l  ingenuous 
irdnd.  \Vp  extract  the  following  eloquent  passage  in  confirma¬ 
tion  of  our  opinion. 

*  Much  h  as  been  written  on  the  death  of  Christ,  as  the  seal  and  con-  • 
formation  of  his  doctrines: — an  explication  of  that  gre  it  cat  i'tiv>phe, 
which  is  worse  than  puerile  ;  for,  besides  that  it  is  insufficient  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  death  of  an  innocent  being,  it  is  clear,  that  had  he  never 
sufi’ered  »»n  the  cross,  the  truth  of  his  doctrines  would  Uave  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  established,  not  only  by  their  own  internal  evidenc  ,  but  by  the 
predictions  of  ancient  writ,  and  by  the  attestations  of  .niraculou- power. 
Ke  di  i  not  suffer  to  prepare  the  way  for  Iiis  resurrection  Tais  will 
not  explain  the  infliction  of  death  on  a  sinless  being,  much  less  the 
acuteness  of  his  agony  in  his  last  hours.  If  this  were  all,  other 
means  might  ha^^e  been  employed  to  secure  that  “  blessed  consum-' 
matlon,'*  than  the  conflict  in  the  garden,  and  the  appalling  horrors 
of  t!  e  cross.  , 

‘  No  man  can  be  familiar  with  ecclesiastical  history,  especially 
with  those  parts  which  detail  the  persecutions  of  the  chur.cU  of 
God,  without  being  astonished  at  the  holy  heroism  of  thf»  inarlyrs, 
tlieir  patience  in  sutferiiyj,*  and  their  fortitude  in  death.  I  hey  have 
endured  Wiih  equal  magnanimity  the  fierce  intolerance  oi  pp..:an 
and  of  Christian  Rome.  Dragged  from  dungeons  dark  as  midnight, 
and  pestilential  as  the  grave,  or  from  the  caverns  of  the  earth, 
when,  amidst  the  savages  of  the  desert,  they  have  sought  a  r  'fuge 
from  the  more  ^riglitful  cruelty  of  men ;  while  multitudes  have  ga/ed 
and  wondered  at  the  sight,  they  have  approached  the  pile,  and  the 
block,  with  an.  intrepid  step,  and  evinced,  amidst  sufferings,  at  the 
remembrance  of  which  the  boldest  spirit  is  appalled,  feelings  faitliTul 
to  themselves  and  to  their  God,  too  lofty  to  recede,  too  triumphant 
to  complain,  too  ethereal  to  be  quenched.  Never  has  human  na¬ 
ture  appeared  in  greater  majesty  than  in  the  last  hours  of  some  of 
the  ChristiaA  martyrs  ;  its  grandeur  has  been  redeemed  amidst  the 
gloom  and  horrors  of  death.  They  have  given  us  lessons  of  sub¬ 
lime  instruction,  on  the  superiority  of  the  spiritual  to  the  corporeal 
part  of  our  nature ;  the  deathlefs  energy  of  the  higher  faculties  of 
man  amidst  the  crash  and  dislocation  of  his  material  frame  ;  but, 
above  all,  as  most  applicable  to  our  present  subject,  they  have, 
taught  us  effectually  the  great  truth,  that  notwithstanding  our  weak- 
nesa  and  our  frailty,  the  most  timid  mortal,  fortified  by  holy  prin- 
cipleii  and  armed  with  Cliristlan  faith,  becomes  invulnerable  to  fear. 
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Who  shall  separate  U3  from  the  love  of  Clirist  ?  Shall  tribulation, 

“  or  distress,  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or 
o  sword  ? — Nay,  in  all  these  things,  we  arc  more  than  conquerors 
“through  him  that  loved  us  ” 

‘  If,  however,  we  compare  with  some  illustrious  examples  of  this 
kind,  the  closing  scenes  if  the  life  of  the  Sou  of  God,  we  behold  a 
striking  disparity.  It  is  true,  he  did  not  recoil  from  the  conflict; 
he  met  it  with  fortitude  and  with  dignity.  But  ic  was  the  d'gnity  of 
patient  sulFering  It  was  the  fortitude  w'hich  is  silent  when  it  can 
be  cheerful  no  longer ;  which  refuses  to  he  subdued  by  the  most 
fiery  trial  of  its  strength  ;  in  I  which,  if  it  be  allowed  us  to  compare 
the  feelings  of  this  awful  character  with  those  of  a  mortal  breast, 
prelers  to  perish  rather  than  to  yield  It  is  evident,  that  a  more 
than  ordinary  dejection,  a  mysterious  and  terriric  me  ancholy.  preyed 
upon  the  spirit  of  the  Redeemer,  from  the  hour  of  the  condict  in  the 
garden  to  that  in  which  he  expired  on  the  cross.  Why,  then,  if 
die  death  of  hrist  was  only  that  of  a  martyr,  why  h  ul  h  ?  more 
than  the  martyr's  suffering,  and  less  than  the  martyr  s  support  ? 
Why  was  he  left  in  his  last  moments  to  exclaim  in  anguish,  “  My 
“God!  my  God  !  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?  ’  It  is  evident  from 
the  narrative  of  the  .evangelists,  that  the  sufferings  of  the  Saviour 
were  more  immediately  those  of  the  mind,  while  those  of  ordinary 
martyrs  have  been  cliieHy  li.nited  to  the  body  :  and,  when  we  con¬ 
trast  his  desertion  with  their  supports,  his  agony  with  their  joys, 
his  expiring  cry  with  their  tone  of  triumph ;  wlien,  amidst  flames 
and  tortures,  gleams  of  approaching  glory  have  burst  upon  their 
?ight, — we  are  compelled  to  exclaim,  with  an  energy  of  conviction 
not  to  be  suppressed,  “  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh 
“  away  the  sins  of  the  world.*’  ’  pp.  26 — 28. 
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Art.  XIV  SonnetSi  Odes^  and  other  Poems,  by  the  late  Mr  Charles 
Leftley:  together  with  a  short  Account  of  his  Life  and  Writings. 
To  which  is  added  a  Poetical  Collection,  consisting  of  Elegies, 
Ballads,  and  Sketches,  on  various  Subjects,  chiefly  descriptive. 
Written  in  India,  and  during  a  Voyage  to  and  from  Madras.  By 
William  Linley,  Esq.  late  in  the  Civil  Service  of  the  East  India 
Company.  12nio.  pp.  200.  Price  Ts.  Longman  and  Co.  1815. 

short,  but  interesting  account  of  Charles  Leftley,  pre¬ 
fixed  to  tiiis  collection  of  his  poetical  works,  forms  another 
page  in  the  melancholy  annals  of  -geniirsr  The  tale  lias  been 
often  told.  ‘  Domestic  and  pecuniary  difiiculties’  attended  him 
from  his  first  entry  into  life ;  his  health,  naturally  delicate, 
could  ill  sustain  the  laborious  exertions  by  which  he  was  doom¬ 
ed  to  toil  at  once  for  competence  and  for  fame  ;  sickness,  anx¬ 
iety,  and  disappointment,  wrought  up  his  irritable  Irame  to 
^petulance,  till  at  length  Consumption  laitl  her  hand  upon  her 
victim,  and  terminated  the  short  and  feverish  scene.  Mr.  Lin- 
informs  us,  that 
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*  He  had  fallen  into  the  common  error  of  consumptive  persons, 
and  resolutely  maintained,  that  there  were  no  symptoms  in  his  com¬ 
plaint  i)ut  what  change  of  air,  a  skilful  physician,  and  comfortable 
accoiooiodution  would  speedily  remove.  The  few  friends  who  daily 
visited  him,  and  witnessed  the  increasing  ravages  of  his  disease,  had 
not,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  distant  hope  of  his  recovery ;  yet, 
that  the  medical  assistance  he  seemed  to  place  so  much  contidence 
in  should  not  be  wanting,  he  was  introduced  to  Dr  Pearson,  then 
living  in  Leicester- fields,  to  whom  his  case  and  indigent  circum¬ 
stances  had  been  previously  explained.  This  humane  man,  whose 
professional  ability  cannot  make  him  more  respected  than  his  bene¬ 
volence  has  made  him  beloved,  immediately  and  gratuitously  pre¬ 
scribed  for  him,  and  attended  him  afterwards,  while  his  attendance 
could  prove  of  the  slightest  avail,  with  unremitting  zeal  and  solici¬ 
tude.  'fhe  day  preceding  his  dissolution,  the  sacrament,  at  his  ear- 
nest  desire,  was  administered  to  him  by  the  clergyman  ot  the  parish, 
and  he  expired  at  three  o’clock  on  the  following  afternoon,  in  the 
27th  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1797.’  pp.  4*,  5. 

*  His  principles,’  adds  his  friend,  ‘  were  honourable :  he  had  a 
steady  confidence  in  the  truths  of  Christianity,  nor  rejected  the 
mysteries  of  revelation  because  they  soared  beyond  the  sphere  of 
mere  human  philosophy.  His  disposition  was  generally  good,  and 
his  heart  chantable ;  but  he  had  the  failings  inseparable  from  hu¬ 
manity  ,‘^he  w^as  proud,  even  to  weakness,  in  the  midst  of  his  severest 
deprivations.  He  was  frequently  capricious,  obstinate,  and  irritable ; 
he  had  occasional  fits  of  gloom,  and  rejected  with  haughty  petulance 
the  advances  and  assiduities  of  his  oldest  and  sincerest  friends  ;  but 
surely  he  had  many  causes  for  gloom,  and  even  despondency  :  if  he 
looked  back,  it  was  at  nothing  he  could  remember  with  satisfaction ; 
if  he  looked  forward,  the  prospect  was  still  more  cheerless ;  hope 
was  frequently  the  companion  of  his  muse,  but  did  little  towards 
smoothing  the  rugged  journey  of  his  life.’  pp.  6,  7. 

Mr.  Leftley  is,  undoubtedly,  entitled  to  the  wreath  of  Genius, 
wl^ich,  we  are  informed,  it  was  his  sole  ambition  to  attain  ;  and 
which  can  now  only  be  hung  upon  his  tomb.  There  is  a  bold¬ 
ness  of  expression,  a  liveliness  of  fancy,  and  occasionally  a 
richness  of  imagery,  which  constitute  the  very  elements  of 
poetry,  and  give  indications  of  no  ordinary  mind.  Our  limits 
will  not  allow  of  copious  extracts.  The  first  we  shall  give,  is 
from  a  series  of  fantastical  little  odes,  entitled  ^  Flights  of 
‘  Fancy.’ 

*  Would  you  the  fairy  regions  see, 

Hence  to  the  green  woods  run  with  me ; 

From  mortals  safe  the  live-long  night. 

There,  countless  feats  the  fays  delight. 

Where  burns  the  glow-worm’s  lamp  so  blue, 

One  gives  each  flower  its  proper  hue  ; 

While  near,  his  busy  huswife  weaves  . 

Ribbands  of  grass  and  mantling  leaves : 
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Some  teach  young  plants  with  grace  to  move, 

Some  lead  the  woodbine  to  her  love. 

Some  strew  the  shore  with  shells  and  sand. 

While  others  pilot  weeds  from  land. 

'Tis  moonlight,  sweet,  come,  follow  me. 

And  the  chafer’s  bugle  our  guide  shall  be.’  p.  6  t. 

There  is  much  sportiveness  of  conception  and  elegance,  in 
die  following:  Ode,  ‘  written  as  an  Incantation  to  the  Tooth- 
‘  ache.’ 

*  Spirit  of  relentless  hate, 

Cruel  minister  of  fate. 

Demon  of  accursed  power 
Sent  to  plague  the  social  hour, 

Savage  torturer  of  sense, 

Hence  !  you  restless  fury,  hence  ! 

Whether,  born  with  us,  you  be 
Generate  in  fragrant  tea ;  • 

Float  on  wine’s  nectareous  tide ; 

Sightless,  on  the  air-beam  glide ; 

Or,  envelop’d  in  our  food, 

Lodge  your  young  prolific  brood  ; 

Once,  and  twice,  and  thrice  obey 
My  sovereign  magic — hence !  away  1 

Whatever  be  your  name  or  form, 

Tartar,  caries,  or  worm  ; 

What  your  cell,  the  gum  or  tooth ; 

What  your  victim,  age  or  youtli ; 

What  your  nature,  sly  or  bold  ; 

:  What  your  temper,  hot  or  cold ; 

What  your  climate,  moist  or  dry ; 

Hence  !  avoid  my  mistress  ;  fly  ! 

By  that  sweet  expressive  name  • 

Virgil  has  made  dear  to  fame : 

That,  which  Horace  to  his  lyre 
Sung  with  so  much  grace  and  fire; 

^  That  which  tender  Ovid  chose 

-  For  a  faithful  woman’s  woes. 

When  Demophoon  no  more  _  _ 

'  Visited  the  -  Thracian  shore ; 

That  which  lives  in  Shenstone’s  strain ; 

^  That  which  youthful  poets  feign, 

^  When  in  tufted  mead  or  grove 

They  first  pour  the  plaints  of  love ; 

By  Phillis,  a  propitious  spell, 

I  charge  you  hence  !  avaunt  to  hell  ! 

Haply,  lest  her  name  should  fail. 

Let  her  lovely  form  prevail : 

Voi .  in.  N.  S.  2  Y 
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By  those  objects  of  desire. 

Auburn  tresses,  eyes  of  fire. 

By  her  polishM  front  of  snow. 

By  her  rosy  cheeks  below, 

By  her  dimples  and  her  wiles. 

By  her  frowns  and  by  her  smiles, 
Frowns  that  murder  with  disdain. 
Smiles  that  animate  again, 

By  her  lips,  which  when  they  move 
Breathe  the  tenderest  sighs  of  love. 
By  her  ivory  neck  and  arms. 

And  ten  thousand  other  charms, 

I  conjure  you  to  forbear, 

Spare  her  sex,  her  beauty  spar^. 


By  her  virtues,  talents,  arts, 

By  the  pleasure  she  imparts. 

Far  above  the  proud  and  great, 

Through  her  mild  domestic  state  ; 

By  the  graces  of  her  muse. 

By  the  flowers  her  needle  strews. 

By  the  heavenly  strains  she  sings, 

When  she  wakes  the  obedient  strings, 
By  her  magic  pencil,  fraught 
With  every  excellence  of  thought, 

By  the  gardens  winch  reward 
Her  cultivation  and  regard. 

By  her  gentleness,  and  ease, 

And  all  her  countless  powers  to  please, 
\"anish  ! — behold  the  charm  has  sped, 
The  agonizing  flend  has  fled. 


Now^  my  incantation’s  done, 

Blithe  I  meet  the  noon-tide  sun ; 

Deeds  of  science,  deeds  of  fancy, 
Chemistry  and  necromancy. 

Talisman  and  mystic  rod. 

Flow ’rets  by  the  fairies  trod, 

V^essels,  rings,  and  all  beside 
That  enchantresses  provide. 

Potent  spells,  and  magic  slights, 

Ghosts,  and  goblins,  genii,  sprights, 
Moonbeam,  mummy,  gall,  and  blood. 

All  that  dwells  in  flame  and  flood, 

Or  to  earth  and  air  belong. 

Yield  to  ray  immortal  song  !’  pp.  45—49. 


iVIr.  Leftley’s  sonnets  are  peculiarly  elegant.  They  discover 
a  very  cultivated  taste,  and  appear  to  be  formed  on  the  niode^ 
of  our  elder  writers.  We  can  make  room  only  for  the  fol* 
lowing. 
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*  How  comes  ray  mistress  ?  like  a  bridemaid  clad, 

Or  like  a  nun,  who  thinks  all  pleasure  vain  ? 

I  would  not  have  her  throb  like  me,  with  pain. 

And  yet,  methinks,  I  w  ould  not  have  her  glad  : 

So  long  an  absence,  should  have  made  her  sad  ; 

Yet  why  be  sad  to  meet  ray  kiss  again  ? 

Oh  !  no  ;  like  me,  she  should  alFect  disdain, 

And  yet,  like  me,  be  rapturously  mad  ! 

I  fain  would  see  her,  full  of  hopes  and  fears. 

Hang  on  my  neck  with  pleasure  and  with  shame  ; 

Behold  her  bright  eyes  smile,  and  smile  in  tears, 

And  hear  her  falter  as  she  lisps  my  nan;c ; 

Oh !  if  the  vagrant  beauty  thus'  appears, 

Love  light  thy  torch! — I  hid  adieu  to  fame!’  p.  19. 

In  a  volume  ot*  miscellaneous  po(‘ms,  there  will  doubtless 
prevail  a  great  inequality  ot*  nterit :  and  tliere  are  detects  of 
style  and  versification  in  IMr.  Leftley’s  poetry,  which  his  ma- 
tiircr  judgement  would  have  led  him  to  avoid.  'I'hey  are, 
however,  die  nobler  faults  into  which  Genius  alone  is  found  to 
deviate  ;  and  they  may  be  in  some  measure  attributed,  perhaps, 
to  his  too  implicit,  or  too  negligent  imitation  of  the  best  mo¬ 
dels. 

I'lie  poems  of  his  Biographer,  which  are  introduced  with  a 
modest  Prciace,;thougli  of  a  very  inferior  order  to  tliose  of  his 
friend,  are  not  destitute  of  merit.  I'lie  ‘  descriptive  Sketches’ 
are,  perha|)s,  the  best  in  the  colleclion.  We  are  very  sorry  to 
he  obliged  to  particularize  that  entitled  ‘July.’  The  Pagoda, 
as  exceedingly  offensive,  from  the  attempt  to  throw  a  veilof 
sentimental  poetry  over  the  loathsome  abominations  of  Hindoo 
idolatry.  As  we  wish  to  part  with  Air.  I/udey  on  friendly 
terms,  we  will  conclude  this  article  with  the  following  speci¬ 
men. 

SEPTEMBER — to  oppression. 

‘  Fell  tyrant,  who  to  pangs  before  unknown. 

Hast  doom’d  pale  misery’s  child,  hence  with  thy  train, 
The  blood  besprinkled  ministers  of  pain, 

That  mock  th’  imploring  tear ! 

Tby  captives’  feeble  cries,  their  dying  moan. 

Lurk  ’mid  the  gay  festoons  thal  deck. tliy. hall. 

And,  in  the  pauses  of  the  festive  song, 

That  at  thy  bidding  flows,  burst  on  thine  ear. 

Arrest  thy  shrinking  thoughts,  and  every  sense  appul. 
Then  to  thy  thoughts  guilt’s  dire  reflections  throng 
To  vex  thy  startled  soul ; 

Tinging  with  bloody  drops  tlie  sparkling  bowl 
Just  lifted  to  thy  lip  !  Again  the  cry 
Assails,  and  deeper  heaves  th’  imaginary  sigh ! 

Can  aught  of  comfort’s  healing  balm  be  thine, 

2  Y  2 
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Sad  wretch  !  who  sometimes  tlirough  the  midnight  gloom 
Viewcst.  where  fancy  points,  the  visionary  tomb 
That  yawns  to  thy  approach,  while  spectres  pale 
Fill  with  wild  shrieks  the  storm-increasing  gale? 

Ah  !  no  :  fresh  sorrows  cloud  each  closing  year  ; 

Through  iht/  dark  path  no  rays  of  peace  appear, 

No  hope-befriending  stars  on  thy  life’s  journey  shine. 

Dost  thou  seek  rural  scenes  for  purer  air, 

For  calmer  sleep  court  nature’s  fragrant  bowers  ? 

In  vain  for  thee  she  spreads  her  couch  of  flowers  ; 

Still  on  thy  pomp,  distrust  and  anguish  wait,  '  ' 

conscience  still  (though  with  the  cheering  view 
Of  faithful  love  on  thy  wan  visage  smiling, 

A  prattling  offspring  thy  heart’s  pangs  beguiling 
With  many  a  fond  caress,  and  pastime  new) 

Haunts  each  retreat  from  woe,  while  grim  Despair 

Stalks  on  thv  palace  top,  and  mocks  thy  idle  state.’ 

pp.  181—183. 


Art.  XV.  1.  A  circnm4antial  Narrative  of  the  Campaign  in  Russia, 
ewbc/iisJifhvifh  Plans  of  the  Bottles  of  the  Mo^hna  and  Malo-Jaros^ 
lavrtz.  Containing  a  faithful  Description  of  the  affecting  and  inte¬ 
resting  Scenes  of  which  the  Author  was  an  Eye-Witness.  By  Eu¬ 
gene  Labaiime,  Captain  of  Engineers.  Translated  from  the  French, 
8vo.  pp.  viii,  412.  price  10s.  6d.  Leigh,  1815. 

2.  A  faithful  Narrative  of  the  Repassing  of  the  Beresina,  hy  the 
French  Annp  in  1812.  By  an  Eye-Witness.  Translated  from 
the  French,  with  Notes,  written  by  an  Officer  w’ho  was  with  the 
.  Russian  Army,  at  the  same  Period.  8vo.  pp.  66.  Hatchard,  1815. 


])crreclly  agree  with  the  writer  of  the  last  of  these  two 
publications,  that  ‘  it  were  greatly  to  be  wished  that  some 
able  ami  impartial  writer  would  undertake  the  history  of 
‘  the  whole  campaign  of  1812  for  we  have  not  hitherto  seen 
any  work  which  in  the  least  degree  deserves  that  title, 
in  onr  own  language,  indeed,  we  are  without  au\  thing  even 
lolerahly  decent  on  this  subject.  Ker  Porter’s  ranting  hook  is 
nothing  more  than  a  idle  compilation  from  tlie  newspapers  and 
t:*u/.ettes. 

This  deftcicncy  neither  of  the  w  riters  before  ns  is.  in  onr  opi¬ 
nion,  cjnalilietl  to  supply  ;  for,  independently  of  the  partial  na¬ 
ture  of  iheir  narratives,  J^ahanme  is  much  given  to  romancing, 
and  the  “  Eye-Witness”  we  strongly  suspect  of  being  iid- 
clicted  to  falsifying.  The  Captain  of  Engineers,  however, 
st^eins  to  aim  at  giving  a  correct  detail  of  the  principal  events 
of  his  story,  while  he  allows  himself  a  licence  ol  einbelUsh- 
lueut  in  the  little  episodes  only  which  he  occasionally  intro- 
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iUices  as  auxiliaries  to  the  main  narration.  Uut  the  writer  of 
the  painplslet  is  obviously  a  partisan  ; — all  his  statements  are 
directed  to  serve  a  ])ar(ieular  purpose  ;  every  thin^'  is  disco¬ 
loured  and  .distorted,  and  the  military  talents  of  Kutusoff  and 
\\  itt«’enslein,  are  sacrificed  most  shamelessly  to  the  avowed  ob¬ 
ject  of  exculpatini^  Admiral  Chicha^otf.  AVe  will  not  credit  the 
assertion,  thattlie  Admiral  himself  is  the  Author  of  the  notes  ; 
for,  although  we  are  not  disposed  to  impute  to  the  writer  any 
more  severe  charge  than  tliat  of  omission,  yet,  in  our  apprehen¬ 
sion,  even  this  is  of  a  very  serious  kind.  We  can  allow  much 
for  the  real  or  imaginary  feeling  of  injury,  and  for  the  irrita¬ 
bility  of  wounded  pride  ;  but  these  would  not  vindicate  an  offi¬ 
cer’s  resolute  abstinence  from  every  comment  upon  assertions 
grossly  claiming  for  the  invaders  of  his  country  victory,  where 
they  undeniably  sustained  defeat,  and  tlirowing  upon  his  coun- 
trymeii  all  the  disgrace  of  discomfiture,  where  their  progress 
had  been  niarked  by  labour  and  perseverance,  by  skill,  intrepi¬ 
dity,  and  triumph. 

As  we  cannot  afford  any  great  s|)ace  for  this  article,  we  shall 
take  a  very  cursory  view  of  the  narrative  of  Labaiime,  that  we 
may  have  room  for  a  few  remarks  on  the  criticisms  of  the  Eye¬ 
witness  ;  and  we  do  this  the  rather,  as  the  former  is  less  the  liis- 
torv  of  the  maiuruvrcs  of  the  whole  armv,  than  of  those  in 
which  the  Fourth  Corps,  commanded  by  Beauharnois,  was 
principally  concerned. 

Labaume  is  a  spirited  and  intelligent  narrator  ;  his  accounts 
of  movements  and  battles,  if  not  scientific,  are  clear,  animated, 
and  j)ictures(|ue  ;  the  interest  of  his  story  never  fiags,  and  were 
it  not  for  the  occasional  annoyance  of  an  evidently  fictitious 
personage,  with  long-winded  speeches,  descriptions,  and  ex- 
l>ostulations,  we  should  have  read  his  work  with  uninterrupted 
gratification.  We  meet  with  three  or  four  of  these  gentry  in 
the  course  of  the  narrative ; — a  non-descript  monk,  a  forlorn 
Muscovite  gentleman,  who  acts  the  part  of  a  cicerone,  and  a 
pithy  French  tutor,  who  repeats  verbatim  the  long  speeches  of 
the  Emperor  and  Rastopchin. 

Labaume  sets  out  with  a  brief  survey  of  the  state  of  Europe, 
previous  to  the  Russian  Campaign  ;  auxLenuraerates  the  various 
divisions  which  were  destined  to  take  part  in  it,  amounting  in 
the  gross  to  three  hundred  thousand  infantry,  and  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  cavalry,  in  discipline  and  equipment  superior  j)rohahly  to 
any  other  army,  even  of  half  that  amount  which  was  ever  be¬ 
fore  led  to  battle.  Confident  in  their  numbers  and  their  prow¬ 
ess,  and  enthusiastically  devoted  to  their  leader,  this  immense 
body  crossed  the  Niemen  on  the  twenty-third,  twenty-fourth,  and 
twenty-fifth  of  tlune,  1812,  and  advanced  on  Wihia.  The 
Russian  troops,  inferior  in  numbers,  and  injudiciously  scattered 
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in  position,  retired  in  all  directions.  The  effects  of  this  error  in 
jud^ejiient,  were  felt  long  after.  Bagration,  who  was  cut  off 
I’roni  the  main  army,  performed  wonders ;  but  he  .was  for  a 
long  time  prevented  from  joining  the  Commander-in-chief — 
Barclay  de  Tolly.  The  account  of  the  battle  of  Ostrowno  is  spi¬ 
rited,  but  not  very  distinct ;  it  contains,  however,  a  characte¬ 
ristic  specimen  of  the  superior  decision  and  promptness  of  Na- 
jmleon’s  manoeuvres,  compared  witli  those  of  other  officers  of 
undoubted  eminence. 

*  The  success  of  the  combat  was  certain  ;  but  we  dared  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  cross  the  extensive  forest  before  us,  on  the  other  side  of  which 
were  the  hills  of  Witepsk,  where  we  knew  the  forces  of  the  enemy 
were  encamped.  While  we  were  deliberating  on  the  means  of  effect¬ 
ing  that  important  passage,  we  heard  a  great  tumult  behind  us.  No 
one  could  guess  the  cause,  and  uneasiness  was  added  to  our  curiosity  ; 
but  w  hen  w  e  perceived  Napoleon  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  suite,  our 
fcais  were  dissipated  ;  and  the  enthusiasm  which  his  presence  always 
.excited,  made  us  hope  that  he  would  add  to  the  glory  of  thatevfent- 
ful  day.  The  King  of  Naples  and  the  Prince  hastened  to  meet  him, 
and  informed  him  of  the  event  of  the  engagement,  and  the  measures 
which  they  had  since  adopted.  But  Napoleon,  desirous  to  become 
more  intimately  acquainted  wdth  every  circumstance,  quickly  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  most  advanced  posts  of  our  line,  and  viewed  from  an 
eminence,  the  position  of  the  enemy,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground. 
His  eye  penetrated  into  the  Russian  camp.  He  guessed  their  plans, 
and  immediately  ordered  new  dispositions,  which  being  executed 
w  ith  precision  and  rapidity,  the  army  w’as  soon  in  the  middle  of  the 
fore.<t.  We  follow  ed  at  a  quick  pace,  and  reached  the  hills  of  Wi¬ 
tepsk  as  the  day  began  to  close.^  p.  68,  69. 

The  Russians  abaiulonctl  the  position  of  Witepsk  with  sucli 
admirable  order,  as-  to  put  the  French  most  completely  at 
faidt.  ^ 

■  ‘  We  wandered/  says  Labaume,  *  in  all  directions  over  an  immense 
plain,  without  perceiving  the  faintest  trace  of  his  retreat.  Not  one 
carriage,  not  a  single  dead  horse,  not  even  a  solitary  vehicle,  indi¬ 
cated  the  road  which  the  enemy  had  taken.^ 

The  storming  of  Smolensk o  is  described  from  the  report  of 
another  officer,  as  the  Viceroy’s  division  was  not  present  at 
that  sanguinary  conflict.  It  is  avcII  observed,  in  connexion 
with  this  event,  that  if  Najiolcon  had  limited 

‘  'i'he  operations  of  this  campaign  to  the  taking  of  Riga,  the  forti¬ 
fying  of  Witepsk  and  SmolensKo,  and  more  particularly  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  Poland,  he  would,  doubtless,  in  the  following  spring,. have 
forced  the  Russianb  either  to  subscribe  to  his  conditions,  or  to  run 
the  risk  of  the  almost  certain  destruction  both  of  Moscow  and  Peters¬ 
burg.^ 
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But  cautious  calculation  was  not  suited  to  the  impetuosity 
of  Buonaparte,  and  he  hurried  forward  on  the  road  to  Mos¬ 
cow,  until  his  career  was  stopped  by  the  village  and  redoubts  of 
Borodino.  His  reconnoissance,  previous  to  the  celebrated  bat¬ 
tle  of  that  name,  is  thus  described  : 

•  Our  dragoons,  placed  as  sharp-shooters,  announced  the  approach 
of  Napoleon.  Immediately  the  name  of  the  Emperor  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  every  one  awaited  liis  arrival  with  the  greatest 
impatience.  He  soon  made  liis  appearance  followed  by  his  principal 
officers,  and  took  his  station  on  an  eminence  whence  he  could  easily 
command  the  whole  camp  of  the  enemy  After  having  long  and  at¬ 
tentively  regarded  their  position,  and  C  irefully  observed  ail  the  adja¬ 
cent  countr}^  he  began  to  hum  some  insignificant  tun?.  le  then 
conversed  a  moment  with  the  Viceroy  ;  and,  mounting  his  horse,  he 
went  to  consult  the  Prince  of  Eckmuhl  *  p.  126,  127. 

An  advanced  redoubt  was  carried,  after  a  bloody  contest,  by 
the  division  of  Compan,  and 

‘  The  next  morning,  as  Napoleon  was  review  ing  the  61st  regiment 
which  had  suffered  most,  he  asked  the  Colonel  what  he  had  done  with 
one  of  his  battalions  V  Siiif.,*'  replied  he,  it  is  in  the  re¬ 
doubt.**  ’ 

Of  the  tremendous  conflict  tliut  ensued,  we  have  neither  lei¬ 
sure  nor  inclination  to  speak.  It  is  described  here,  as  far  as  it 
fell  under  Labaume’s  observation,  with  great  animation,  but 
with  imperfect  lideiity.  The  Russian,  and  the  French  accounts 
of  this  battle,  are  completely  at  variance;  and  we  do  not  feel 
ourselves  qualified  to  ])oint  out  the  precise  line  of  truth  :  we 
imagine,  however,  that  at  the  close  of  a  hard-fought  day,  the 
advantage  on  the  whole  was  with  the  French,  and  that  Kutusoff 
retreated,  because  he  felt  his  utter  inability  to  renew  the  contest. 
On  no  other  ground,  indeed,  can  his  retreat  be  vindicated  :  his 
troops  had  fought  well,  and  were  not  disheartened  ;  many  of 
the  strong  points  of  his  position  were  yet  unforced,  and  his  loss 
of  men  had  certainly  not  exceeded  that  of  the  enemy.  He  re¬ 
treated,  how  ever,  and  the  invaders  entered  3Ioscow.  The  fire 
which  laid  this  vast  city  waste,  is,  by  our  Author,  attributed  to 
Count  Rastopchin  ;  and  a  very  picturesque  description  is  given 
of  the  burning  of  the  Exchange, '  where  it-  a|)pears  to  have 
commenced,  and  whence  it  spread  in  all  directions,  until  nine 
tenths  of  the  city  were  consumed.  ^ 

Embarrassed  by  the  judicious  disposition  of  the  Russian  ar-' 
mies,  kept  continually  on  the  alert  by  the  incursions  of  the  Cos¬ 
sacks,  and  unable  to  obtain  supplies  for  his  troops,  Napoleon 
was  at  length  compelled  to  break  up.  A  successtul  attack  on 
the  cavalry  of  Murat,  hastened  his  movements,  and  on  the 
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eighteenth  of  October,  he  directed  his  march  on  the  Kalougha 
road,  and  speedily  came  in  contact  with  the  Muscovites  at 
IMalo-Jaroslavitz.  Here  again  Labaume  claims  the  victory  for 
his  countrymen  ;  but  the  following  extract  will  shew  how  dearly 
it  was  purchased,  as  well  as  the  stern  inditference  with  which 
the  Imperial  Chief  could  contemplate  the  dreadful  ravages  of  his 
ambition. 

•  The  town  where  we  had  fought  no  longer  remained.  We  could 
not  even  distinguish  the  lines  of  the  streets,’  on  account  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  dead  bodies  with  which  they  were  heaped.  On  every  side  we 
saw  a  multitude  of  scattered  limbs,  and  human  heads,  crushed  by  the 
wheels  of  the  artillery.  The  houses  formed  a  pile  of  ruins,  and  under 
their  burning  ashes,  appeared  many  skeletons  half  consumed.  Many 
of  the  sick  and  wounded  had,  on  quitting  the  field  of  battle,  taken  re¬ 
fuge  in  these  houses.  The  small  number  of  them  who  had  escaped 
the  flames,  now  presented  themselves  before  us,  with  their  faces 
blackened,  and  their  clothes  and  hair  dreadfully  burnt.*  p.  252,  253. 

‘  Towards  the  afternoon,  Napoleon,  having  arrived  with  a  nume¬ 
rous  suite,  coolly  surveyed  the  field  of  battle,  and  heard,  without 
emotion,  the  heart-rending  cries  of  the  unhappy  wounded,  who  ea¬ 
gerly  demanded  ^sistance.  But  this  man,  although  accustomed  for 
twenty  years  to  the  calamities  of  war,  could  not,  on  entering  the 
town,  repress  his  astonishment  at  the  desperation  with  which  both 
parties  must  have  fought.  Even  had  he  intended  to  continue  his 
inarch  oii  Tula  and  Kaluga,  the  experience  of  this  battle  would  have 
deterred  him.  On  this  occasion,  even  his  insensibility  was  forced  to 
render  justice  to  those  to  whom  it  was  due.  He  gave  a  convincing 
proof  of  it  by  praising  the  valour  of  the  fourth  corps,  and  saying  to 
the  Viceroy,  “  The  honour  of  this  glorious  day  belongs  entirely  to 
“  you.’*  *  p.  253, 251*. 

The  results  of  this  battle  were  entirely  in  favour  of  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  for  they  succeeded  in  outflanking  the  French  army,  and 
in  cutting  off  its  columns  from  the  ‘route  of  Medouin,  Joukh- 
‘  liov  and  Elnia.’  It  was  thus  thrown  back  on  tlie  Smolensko 
great  road,  which  had  been  comidetcly  desolated  by  the  ravages 
of  its  former  march,  offering  neither  food  nor  shelter  to  its  re¬ 
tiring  divisions.  Along  this  dreadful  road  the  French  retraced 
their  steps,  traversing  the  scenes  of  foniier  conflict,  still  covered 
with  thousands  of  decaying  carcases  ;  incessantly  harrassed  by 
the  Cpssackso  .and  suflering  the  very  extremity  of  privation.  At 
\  iaznia,  they  were  overtaken  and  routed  by  Milarodovitch, 
and  ‘  at  one  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  Viceroy  deemed  it 
‘  prudent  to  profit  by  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  to  effect  his 
‘  retreat  and  gain  some  hours  march  on  the  Russians.’  The 
passage  of  the  Wop  was  eminently  disastrous  to  the  Viceroy’s 
division:  nearly  the  whole  of  the  baggage  and  artillery  was 
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obliged  to  be  abandoned,  and  it  Tvas  Mrith  difficulty  tliat  the 
troops  tiieinselves  could  pass  the  ford.  Some  relief  was  hoped 
for  from  the  magazines,  which  it  was  presumed  had  been  formed 
and  husbanded  at  Smolensko  :  this  hope,  however,  was  vain  : 
— *  Nothing,^  says  Labaume,  ‘  had  been  prepared  to  relieve  and 
^  comfort  an  army  whose  salvation  depended  on  that  place 

*  alone.* 

<  Marching  fVom  Smolensko,  a  spectacle  the  most  horrible  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  our  view.  From  that  point  till  we  arrived  at  a  wretened 
ruined  hamlet^,  at  the  distance  of  about  three  leagues,  the  road  was 
entirely  covered  with  cannon  and  ammunition-waggons,  which  they 
had  scarce  time  to  spike,  or  to  blow  up.  Horses  in  the  agonies  of 
death  were  seen  at  every  step,  and  sometimes  whole  teams,  sinking 
under  their  labours,  fell  together.  All  the  defiles  which  the  carriages 
could  not  pass,  were  filled  with  muskets,  helmets,  and  breast-plated 
Trunks  broken  open,  portmanteaus  torn  to  pieces,  and  garments  x)f 
every  kind  were  scattered  over  the  valley.  At  every  little  distance, 
we  met  with  trees,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  soldiers  had  attempted  to 
light  a  fire,  but  the  poor  wretches  had  perished  ere  they  could  ac¬ 
complish  their  object.  We  saw  them  stretched  by  dozens  around  the 
green  branches  which  they  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  kindle  ;  and  so 
numerous  were  the  bodies,  that  they  would  have  obstructed  the  road, 
had  not  the  soldiers  been  often  employed  in  throwing  them  into  the 
ditches  and  the  ruts.’  p.  327 • 

At  Krasnde,  Miloradovitch  again  awaited  them,  and  again 
inflicted  signal  vengeance  on  their  exhausted  columns.  From 
this  place,  ^  Nai>oleon  advanced  by  forced  inarches  on  the  Bere- 

*  sina,’  aware  of  the  dangerous  situation  in  w  hich  he  was  placed 
by  the  progress  of  Wittgenstein,  and  tlie  advance  of  Chichagoff. 
At  Liadou':,  the  following  /  horrible  scene’  took  place. 

‘  Amongst  the  buildings  which  were  burning,  were  three  vast 
bams,  filled  with  soldiers,  most  of  whom  were  wounded.  They 
could  not  escape  from  the  two  which  were  behind,  without  passing 
through  the  one  that  was  in  front,  and  that  w  as  enveloped  in  flames. 
The  most  active  saved  themselves  by  leaping  out  of  the  windows ;  but 
the  sick  and  the  wounded,  unable  to  rhove,  saw,  with  horrible  con¬ 
sternation,  the  flames  rapidly  advancing  to  devour  them.  Moved  by 
the  cri^  with  which  those  unhappy  beings  rent  the  air,  some,  whose 
1  hearts  w'ereless  hardened  than  otnersj  attempted  to  save  them.  Vain 
effort!  Before  we  could  reach  them,  they  were  more  than  half 
buried  under  the  burning  rafters.  Eagerly  did  they  cry  to  their  com¬ 
rades  through  the  whirlwinds  of  the  fire,  to  shorten  their  suffering^ 
by  immediately  depriving  them  of  life.  It  became  the  painful  duty 
of  humanity  to  comply  with  their  intreatics.  “Fire  upon  us,  fife 
**  upon  us, — at  the  head,  at  the  head ;  do  not  hesitate,”  wete  Ihe 


•  On  inspecting  the  map,  this  appears  to  he  Loubna. 
Vox.  111.  N.  S.  2  Z 
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cries  which  proceeded  from  every  part  of  the  buildings  nor  did  they 
ceasci  till  every  wretched  victim  was  consumed.’  p.  343 — 

We  shall  now  direct  our  attention  principally  to  the  latter  of 
tlie  two  publications,  whose  titles  stand  at  the  head  of  this  arti¬ 
cle.  It  is,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  intended  to  exonerate 
Chichagoff  at  the  expense  of  Kutusoff .  and  Wittgenstein, 
wiiich,  we  think,  it  altogether  fails  to  do.  We  find  it  absolutely 
impossible,  without  the  advantage  of  illustrating  our  comments 
by  a  map,  to  make  our  remarks  as  intelligible  as  we  could  wish : 
we  shall  therefore  abandon  the  intention  we  bad  formed  of 
giving  a  complete  and  critical  analysis  of  this  pamphlet.  The 
whole  statement  is  liable  to  strong  animadversion ;  but  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  noting  a  few  only  of  the  more  questiona¬ 
ble  positions. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  hopes  of  all  Europe  were  fixed  on 
the  Beresina  as  the  limit  of  Napoleon’s  career.  CliichagofF,  it 
was  every  where  reported,  and  implicitly  belieVed,  had,  with  a 
large  and  well  appointed  army  of  veteran  troops,  obtained  entire 
possession  and  command  of  its  banks,  and  was,  in  part,  as  Lord 
Stewart  would  say,  d  cheval  on  tlie  Beresina.  Now  it  very 
clearly  appears,  that  this  was  far  from  being  a  fair  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  Admiral  was,  as  it  is 
here  asserted,  unable  to  direct  more  than  twenty -four  thousand 
troops  on  the  various  threatened  points,  and  it  will  be  obvious, 
tliat  the  subdivision  of  this  small  force  could  not  do  more  thaa 
obstruct,  without  absolutely  preventing,  the  passage  of  the 
river.  From  the  very  outset  he  was  in  circumstences  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  difficulty.  Ill  the  first  place,  the  army  of  Prince 
Schwartzenberg,  although  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  united 
Moldavian  and  Volhynian  armies,  was  yet  quite  sufficient  of 
itself  to  have  completely  occupied  the  wliole  attention  of  Chicha- 
goff ;  and  if  the  Austrians  had  entered  upon  a  series  of  active 
and  vigorous  operations ;  er  if,  instead  of  felling  back  entirely 
upon  Warsaw,  he  had  retired  on  Minsk,  the  Russian  general, 
we  conceive,  would  never  have  seen  the  Beresina.  .  .  j 

In  addition  to  this,  and  without  any  reference  to  the  move 
ments  of  Schwartzenberg,  an  army  quite  disposable,  in  good 
order,  and  amounting  to  forty  thousand  men,  might  have  b^n 
easily  assembled  at  Alinsk,  to  protect  the  retreat  of  Buonaparte. 
In  fact,  Chichagoff  seems  to  have  been  indebted,  for  his  partial 
successes,  to  the  downright  fatuity  of  the  governor  of  Minsk, 
rather  than  to  his  own  skill  and  activity.  If  proper  measures 
had  been  adopted  by  this  incomprehensible  being,  the  division  of 
Oudinot,  Dombrowski,  and  other  strong  detachments,  would 
have  united,  and  not  only  possessed  themselves  of  the  passage 
of  the  Beresina,  but  probably  annihilated  the  Admiral’s  army 
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Still  we  cannot  altogether  approve  the  conduct  of  the  Russian 
general.  Undeniably  brave,  and,  in  ordinary  circurastancps, 
we  have  no  doubt,  sufficiently  skilful,  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  quite  equal  to  the  very  great  difficulties  of  his  situation. 
Instead  of  moving  on  every  point  with  the  greatest  celerity ;  of 
multiplying  himself*  by  the  rapidity  of  his  manoeuvres  and 
marches,  and  of  adopting  a  system  of  movements  calculated  to 
distract  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  and  destroy  his  detachments 
in  detail ;  he  appears  to  have  moved  forward  with  the  most  scru¬ 
pulous  deliberation,  to  have  executed  his  evolutions  with  the  ut¬ 
most  gravity  and  precision,  and  to  have,  as  ^he  French  say, 
tatonne  le  terrain  wuth  incredible  caution. 

The  Admiral  took  the  command  of  the  united  armies  of  the 
Danube  and  Volhynia,  posted  behind  the  Styr,^  on  the  fifteenth 
and  seventeenth  of  September.  Schwartzenberg  w'as  not  com¬ 
pelled  torecross  the  Bug  till  the  tenth  of  October;  and Chichagoff 
did  not  quit  the  banks  of  that  river  until  the  twenty-seventh. 
On  the  thirteenth  of  November  his  advanced  guard  fought  at 
Suerjin  ;  on  the  fifteenth  at  Kaidanovo  ;  on  the  sixteenth  he  en¬ 
tered  Minsk  without  opposition,  and  staid  there<  till  the  nine¬ 
teenth,  busily  employed  in  rough-shoeing  his  horses.  On  the 
twenty-first  the  tHe  de  pont  of  Borisow  was  gallantly  stormed 
by  the  division  of  General  Lambert ;  on  the  twenty-third  Count 
Pahlen  was  sent  to  Bobr  for  no  other  purpose,  that  we  can  guess, 
than.that  of  being  beaten.  On  the  twenty-eighth,  Chichagoff 
fought  a  drawn  battle  with  the  Duke  of  Reggio,  and  Wittgen¬ 
stein  drove  Victor  across  the  Beresiiia.  Let  any  one  trace  on' 
the  map  the  Admiral’s  marches  from  the  banks  of  the  Styr, 
first  to  Brjest-Litowski,  on  the  Bug,  and  then  to  the  places  we 
have  just  named ;  let  him  next  refer  to  the  space  of  time  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  dates  of  the  seventeenth  of  September,  and 
the  28th  November  ;  and  then  find  out,  if  he  can,  a  satisfactory 
reason  for  the  long  and  leisurely  intervals  between  the  Admiral’s 
busy  days. 

But  this  is  not  all :  General  Hertel  was  stationed  with  fifteen 
thousand  men  at  Bobruisk,  under  the  Admiral’s  command,  and 
repeated  orders,  both  verbal  and  in  wrking,  were  sent  him  to 
co-operate  with  his  commanding  officer.  These  orders  he  dis¬ 
obeyed  ;  at  first,  peremptorily ;  and  afterwards,  it  is  here  said,' 
on  the  ridiculous  pretext,  that  -  an  infeefidus  cattle  distemper 
*  prevailed  in  the  country,  to  which  he  was  afraid  of  exposing 
^  himself.’  If  this  strange  story  be  correct,  the  conduct  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Hertel  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  supposition  of  idiocy 
or  treachery  ;  and  we  find  it  almost  equally  difficult  to  excuse 
the  want  of  decision  and  energy  in  Chichagoff,  who  was  bound 
instantly  to  supersede  Hertel.  This  was  so  obviously  necessary, 
as  tQ  give  a  very  mysterious  air  to  the  whole  transaction  ;  and 
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tends,  Viiih  other  eonsicleraiions,  to  make  us  exceedingly  doubt 
the  fidelity  of  Uie  whole  narrative.  It  does,  indeed,  sometimes 
happen,  in  military,  as  well  as  in  civil  transactions,  that  in  very 
critical  conjunctures,  very  strange  collocations  of  blockheads 
take  place  ;  but  that  there  should  be  found,  in  circumstances  of 
bO  great  emergency,  three  such  inefficient  beings  as  this  pam* 
pblet  describes  the  nameless  governor  of  Minsk,  ilertel,  and  tlie 
Admiral,  to  be,  we  find  difficulty  in  believing  without  better 
evidence. 

>  It  is  indeed  unfortunate  for  Admiral  ChichagoiT,  whom  we 
heUeve  to  be  a  brave  and  good  soldier,  that  the  ‘  Eye-witness', 
and  the  Annotator,  think  it  necessary  to  clear  him  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  so  many  other  commanding  officers.  Hertei  we  may 
feel  very  indifferent  about; — Kutusoff  might  be  tardy  in  his 
movements  ; — but  Wittgenstein  we  cannot  consent  to  give  up  ; 
and  we  are  disposed  to  censure,  as  worse  than  absurd,  any  ar¬ 
rangement  which  would  have  placed  hiin  under  the  command 
of  a  naval  officer. 

-^It  is  extremely  suspicious  too,  that  none  of  tlie  obviously 
partial  statements  of  the  text,  even  when  they  make  the  grossest 
pretensions  to  military  superiority,  in  behalf  of  the  French,  are 
ever  contradicted  by  the  Russian  annotator,  till  they  interfere 
with  the  Admiral’s  claims  to  victory.  Tiien  he  can  very  readily 
point  out  the  absurd  inconsistency  evident  between  different 
points  of  the  narrator’s  details.  Who,  for  instance,  will  believe 
a  Frciu  hman,  when  he  represents  the  raw.  militia  of  Wiitgen- 
fjitein  in  fact,  equivalent  to  the  veteran  troops  of  Reggio  and 
Belhino  ; — who  but  must  smile  when  be  talks  of  ‘  the  glorious 
contiici  of  Marshal  Victor,  who  had  not  fifteen  t^/oumnd 
‘  men,  with  General  Wittgenstein,  who  had  forty  fice  thou- 
‘  gaud;’' — and  yet  these  palpable  nationalities  do  not  call  forth 
the  slightest  animadversion  from  tlie  writer  of  the  notes  ! 

.  Again,  when  this  veridical  ‘  Eye-witness’  describes  the  dis¬ 
astrous  passage  of  the  Beresina,  he  expressly  asserts,  that  when 
the  bridges  were  blown  up,  there  remained  only  ^  a  crowd  of  un- 
‘  fortunate  beings,  gcarcely  any  of  them  goldierg  but,  on  the 

other  hand,  we  have  the  assurance  of  Labauine,  that  ‘  more 
than  twenty  tliousand  sick  and  wounded  fell  into  the  hands  o( 
‘  the  enemy.* 

*  The  following  sixty  pages  exhibit  a  laboured,  and,  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  us,  extremely  weak  attempt  to  criminate  the  conduct  gf 
Count  Wittgeh^iein.  According  to  this  knot  of  incoherent  hy¬ 
potheses  he  ought,  in  every  instance,  to  have  done  precisely  the 
opposite  of  what  he  actually  did  do.  It  really  surprises  us  that 
any  man  can  be  so  completely  blinded  by  personal  antipathy  and 
national  vanity,  as  not  to  perceive  that  this  indiscriminatingeen- 
gure  defeats  its  own  object  If  Count  W.  was. so  perfectly  in- 
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efficient,  how  hapjiened  it  that  he  not  only  kept  the  French  gene¬ 
rals  so  completely  and  so  long  at  bay,  but  was  constantly  gain¬ 
ing  ground? — How  came  it  that  the  army  of  the  Dwina,  com¬ 
post  almost  wholly  of  militia,  and,  according  to  the  *  Eye¬ 
witness,*  so  wretchedly  commanded,  was  yet  continually  ad¬ 
vancing,  and,  at  last,  found  itself  victorious  on  the  Beresina  ? 

It  is  asserted,  that  instead  of  following  Victor^  the  Count 
should  have  pressed  forward  to  the  Beresina,  without  regard  to 
the  troops  to  which  he  had  been  opposed.  Bat,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that  if  he  iiad  acted  thus,  the  whole 
system  of  operation  must  have  been  changed ;  and,  as  it  would 
seem,  entirely  in  favour  of  the  French.  It  could  have  been  the 
presence  only  of  Wittgenstein,  that  detained  Victor  and  Oudinot 
Mtween  the  Nieper  and  the  Beresina,  and  but  for  the  apprehen¬ 
sions  occasioned  by  the  army  of  the  Dwina,  Oudinot  would  him¬ 
self,  without  reference  to  the  governor  of  Minsk,  or  any  other 
officer,  have  held  both  banks  of  the  Beresina ;  and  tiie  division 
of  Belluno,  or  even  strong  detachments,  would  have  been  amply 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  communications  on  the  Moscow  road. 
That  all  this  would  have  been  in  favour  of  Napoleon,  there  can 
be  no  doubt :  the  passage  of  the  Beresina  would  have  been  se¬ 
cured,  his  army  strengthened  by  tlie  addition  of  refreshed  and 
unharrassed  troops,  the  pressure  on  his  rear-guard  taken  off, 
all  his  movements  would  have  been  unfettered,  and  the  combined 
armies  of  Chichagolf  and  Wittgenstein  rendered  utterly  incapa¬ 
ble  of  intersecting  the  march  of  his  united  and  concentrated 
force.  All  this,  and  much  more  than  this,  would  have  been  the 
effect  of  Count  W.*s  movement  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Beresina. 
Our  speculations  are  strengthened  by  the  actual  conduct  of  the 
Duke  of  Reggio,  who  was  no  sooner  aware  of  the  conduct 
of  the  governor  of  Minsk,  than  he  countermarched  on  Borisow, 
and  made  every  effort  for  the  recovery  of  the  bridge.  . 

These  brief  comments  may,  perhaps,  serve  to  shew  the  ab¬ 
surdity,  or  the  injustice  of  arguing  as  the  ‘  Eye-witness*  does, 
and  of  marking  out  a  line  of  action  for  one  general,  without 
reference  to  the  movement  of  another ;  without  allowing  for  the 
manoeuvres  of  his  opponent ;  and  without  including  in  his  cal¬ 
culations  the  alterea  circumstances  which  changes  in  conduct 
must  necessarily  draw  after  them. 

For  the  rest,’  we  believe  it  to  have  been  well  for  Napoleon, 
personally,  that  Prince  Bagration  had  fallen  on  the  field  of 
Borodino.  Of  the  merits  of  that  illustrious  officer,  too  much  can¬ 
not  be  said  :  in  losing  him,  Russia  lost  at  once  her  shield  and 
her  sword fficr  Fahius  and  her  Marcellns'. 
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MEDICINE  AND  CRIRURCERT. 

'  On  Gun  Shot  Wounds  in  the  Extre¬ 
mities.  By  G.  1.  Guthrie,  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  Deputy  In¬ 
spector  of  Military  Hospitals,  8vo.  12s. 

Researches  on  Consumption  and  other 
Disorders  of  the  Lungs.  From  the 
French  of  G.  L.  Bayle,  D.M.P.  Ey 
William  Barrow,  M.D.  8vo.  12s. 

i 

_ MMCEL^NlOUi* 

Display,  a  Tale  for  Young  People. 
By  Jane  Taylor,  one  of  the  Authors  of 
Hymns  for  Infant  Minds,  &.c.  Limo. 
Gs. 

Journal  of  Penrose^  a  Seaman,  in 
4  vols*  foolscap  8vo.  ll*  4s.  boards. 

POETEY. 

De  Ranee,  a  Poem.  By  J.  W.  Cun- 
niughanv,  A.M.  Vicar  of  Harrow,  8vo. 
6s. 
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The  White  I>^>c  of  Uylstonc.  Tty 
William  Wortlswoitb,  4to.  il.  !•. 

Tho  First  Eight  Books  of  Arma¬ 
geddon  :  a  Poem,  in  Twelve  Book*.  By 
the  Fev.  Ct'orge  Townsend,  B.A.  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  4to.  ll, 

1  IS.  tM.  hoards. 

The  Veils  j  or,  the  Triumph  of  Con¬ 
stancy  :  a  Poem,  in  Sii  Books.  By 
Miss  Ponlen,  8vo.  lOs.  (h\.  hoards. 

Ancient  S4'olish  Poems,  publishetl 
from  the  MS.  of  fict^rge  BannafNme, 
1568.  Edited  by  Lord  Tlailct,  6no. 
11,  Is.  Iwaids. 

eoiiTTCAr.  rcoTfOMv. 

T^ssai,  Itistorique,  Politique,  ct  Morftl 
sur  los  Revolutions,  .aneiennes  et  mo- 
demes.  Par  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  8vo. 
12s.  bcaixls. 

Souvenirs  d’Ttalie,  d'Angletent;,  ct 
d’Att.eriquo,  Par  M.  dc  Chateaubnand, 

2  vols.  Svo.  18s.  boards. 

The  Principle  of  the  English  Poi^r 
Laws,  illustrated  from  the  Evidence 
given  by  Scotish  Proprietors  (before  the 
Corn  Committee)  on  the  Connexiim 
ohserred  in  Scotland  Iretwe^n  the  Price 
of  Grain  and  the  Wages  of  Labour. 
By  John  Weyland,  Junior,  F.sq,  F.R.S. 
Svo.  Ss.  6d. 

The  Happiness  of  States ;  or,  an  In- 
quiry  concerning  Population,  the  Moies 
of  subsisting  and  employing  it,  and 
the  Fffi'Cts  of  all  on  Human  Happi¬ 
ness.  By  S.  Gray,  Esq.  4to.  ll.  Us. 
boards. 

Some  Principles  of  Civilization  ;  with 
detached  Thoughts  on  the  Pn>motion  of 
Christianity  in  Fril'sh  India.  By 
Bfcbard  Hoy  Esq.  LL.B.  price  3s. 

THIOTOCY, 

A  New  Edition,  in  English,  of 
Claode's  IVfence  of  the  Reformation, 
to  which  is  annexed,  a  Sketch  of  the 
I.ifc  of  the  Author,  including  sofue  Ob- 
serva^ons  on  the  spirit  of  Popery. 
With  proper  Indexes.  By  John  Towns¬ 
end,  2  eola.  Svo.  ll.  2s. 


The  Bibb’,  And  nothing  but  the 
the  Hcligiou  of  the  Church  of  Englaiul  * 
By  the  Bishop  of  Si.  Havid,  price  6s. 

A  Review  of  the  Rev.  IL  Norris’  At* 
tack  on  the  Bible  Society.  By  the  Her. 
W.  pLaltry,  BD.  F.R.S.  Into  Ftdlow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cnmhridge,  price  Is.  TkI. 

A  sidection  of  the  Psalms  of  David, 
from  the  \'ersiou  of  the  late  Rev.  James 
Merrick,  M.A.  Fellow  4>f  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford.  To  which  is  appended  n 
Collection  of  Hymns,  ndaptf^l  to  the 
Principal  Festivals,  and  particular  Sun¬ 
days,  8tc.  of  the  EstnhlisluMl  Church, 
royal  18mo.  price  3s.  Gd.  ih  bonpls. 

The  Character  of  Moses  established 
for  Veracity  as  a  Histcrlnn,  recording 
Events  subsequent  to  the.  IVlugr.  By 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Townsend,  M.A.  RetMor 
of  Ptwsryj  Wilts,  Vol  11.  4to,  ll,  IGs, 
boards. 

The  Philosophy  of  ITuman  Natun  ; 
contniHing  a  complete  Theory  of  lloitP^n 
Interests;  to  which  is  added,  an  Es*ny 
on  the  Origin  of  Evil.  By  .Tolin  Dun¬ 
can,  8^*0.  lOs.  6d. 

3'he  Ti*ue  Christiftnity  of  the  Veac- 
ruble  John  Arndt,  Edited  by  William 
Jaqurs. 

Dr,  Williams’s  Abridgement  of  Owen 
on  the  ffehrews,  second  edition,  A  vols. 
Svo.  21. 2s. 

Christian  Conrtesy  ;  a  Sermon.  By 
James  Knight,  Svo.  la.  6d. 

TUAVltS  AWD  I'OPOcaAPHT. 

Tho  Travels  of  Profi»sor  Lichtenstein 
in  Southern  Africa;  Vol,  II.  4to. 
21.  2s,  boards. 

A  Visit  to  Pans,  in  1814.  Being  a 
Renew  of  the  Moral,  Politic*!,  Intellec- 
tnal,  and'Sooial  condition  of  the  French 
^Capital.  By  John  Scott,  Editor  of  the 
Champion,  Svo.  12s.  boards. 

The  'Praveller’s  complete  Guide 
through  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Ger¬ 
many,  with  Maps.  By  Charles  Camp¬ 
bell,  Esq.  ]2cno.  7s. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  Articles,  on  Lawrence’s  Remarks  upon  Gricshech,  Clmlmcrs’s  Essay, 
Stewart’s  Phikwophy,  Vol.  II.,  Lacretelie’s  Histoire  de  Fraitce,  Campbell’s  Travels 
ia  Africa,  Lamotte’s  Norway,  Myers’s  Treatise  on  the  LongiUMle,  Philosophical 
Tranaactioos,  Legend  of  the  Velvet  Cushioa,  General  Prayer-Book,  8cc.  are  re¬ 
served  for  our  next  Nomher,  which  will  conuin  the  Title  aud  Index  to  VoL  Ill* 
of  the  New  Series. 


